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BY WAY OF INTRODUCTION 


J. R. Rees 


‘If policy makers open the way to the acquisition of further knowledge, if 
practitioners in the mental health field co-operate with scientists in thoughtful 
experimentation, if the fruits of research can be applied without losing respect 
for the infinite diversity of human beings, concern with mental health may 
improve the quality of living.”! 

‘The quality of living’ is to me a refreshing phrase, which stimulates the 
imagination and makes one think anew about the aims of work for mental 
health throughout the world. Indeed, this improvement may perhaps be what 
we are seeking for health—social, physical and mental. 

As a concept, the phrase probably has meaning for people of every age and 
in every culture. It sounds like a partial interpretation of what the United 
Nations is concerned with through the Security Council and the General 
Assembly. Unesco in its many-sided activities is certainly aiming at improving 
the quality of living. The other United Nations Specialized Agencies and most of 
the international non-governmental organizations also have this as their goal. 

Clearly the articles in this special number of the International Social Science 
Journal are dealing with aspects of this search for quality. The work described, 
whether already done or in prospect, seeks to improve the quality of life for 
people in many places. 

Those who are concerned with research or with the practical applications of 
research findings for the improvement of mental health come from many 
professions. The behavioural sciences are numerous, and each is needed for 
its own particular contribution to the better understanding of health and the 
diminution of mental sickness. 

Lack of mental health has obviously been recognized as far back as history 
takes us. At times, its treatment has been lit up by flashes of great wisdom; 
at other times it has been surrounded by much obscurity and neglect and many 
superstitious attitudes. The last 30 years have witnessed the most extraordinary 
advances in the care and psychiatric treatment of mental patients. In the last 
10 years there has been a much greater emphasis on the need for prophylaxis 
and consequently for the knowledge and the techniques by which the develop- 
ment of mental disturbances can be prevented and a greater resistance to 
them be developed in the children of succeeding generations; all of which will 
lead to what has been called ‘positive mental health’, the ability to achieve a 
higher and more satisfying quality of life in the very varying circumstances of 
the changing world of today. 


1. Dr. Marie Jahoda, in : Current Concepts of Positive Mental Health, p. 110, Joint Commission on Mental Illness 
and Health, published by Basic Books Inc., New York, 1958. (Monograph Series, No. 1.) 
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This emphasis on mental health as well as sickness, and on the need for 
positive and preventive measures, is the result of a growing awareness in most 
countries of the world that problems of mental ill-health appear to be on the 
increase. Whether this is so, or not, is by no means certain, and only when 
careful surveys have established some bench marks which have statistical 
validity will any positive statement on the matter be possible. Improving 
methods of training in the various professions concerned, notably that of 
medicine, have led to an increasing realization of the genetic, social and 
environmental factors which may bring about stress, anxiety, and more 
serious psychiatric conditions. Consequently these are recognized more quickly 
and diagnosis is somewhat more accurate. This may account for what is 
generally considered to be an increase in some of these problems. Rapid 
alterations in cultural pattern, due to industrialization and other changes 
taking place throughout the world, in the attempt to raise the standard of 
living, may in themselves produce new forms of stress. They have probably 
tended to reduce the toleration extended to the conduct abnormalities in 
individuals who previously had been sheltered by the family or the tribe. 
Consequently this also must increase the frequency with which such sick and 
deviating personalities are brought to public notice. 

The social, educational and medical activities of the United Nations and of 
regional and bilateral agencies and the increased concern of non-governmental 
organizations have all played their part in convincing the responsible autho- 
rities in many countries that these problems do exist; that they create a social, 
financial and humanitarian burden on a country, and that something must 
be done to deal effectively with them. 

It was because of the changed attitudes and opinions in so many places that 
the World Federation for Mental Health (WFMH), fired by the example of 
the International Geophysical Year, decided to inaugurate a World Mental 
Health Year in about 1960, to give scientific impetus to research and action 
in the field of mental health. The purpose of the World Mental Health Year 
is to encourage scientific progress and the translation of knowledge into the 
necessary action. It is not its purpose to emphasize especially the work of the 
WFMH, nor that of any other body, governmental or non-governmental, 
which will be co-operating in this venture. 

Here, therefore, it is only necessary to indicate very briefly the aspirations 
and activities of the WFMH during its first 10 years. For the guidance of the 
reader it should be stated that the federation is an international non-govern- 
mental organization which, after starting with 22 founding member associa- 
tions, now comprises 111 mental health associations or professional societies, 
and in addition some 73 affiliated organizations. The federation has always 
championed interdisciplinary work and the promotion of mental health 
concepts through work in discussion groups rather than by means of lectures. 
Its links with the United Nations have become closer every year and it has 
co-operated more and more with a large number of other international non- | 
governmental organizations, which like itself have consultative status with the 
United Nations and the Specialized Agencies. It has brought together over 
twenty expert meetings on various topics. It has held regional meetings in 
various parts of the world, and annual meetings of its members in different 
countries. Through visits and consultant services it has strengthened its 
contacts with member associations and with the governments of the 42 countries 
in which it now has members, and in another twenty-odd countries besides. 
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Unesco and the World Health Organization were the two Specialized 
Agencies which pressed originally for the formation of the WF MH, because an 
active voluntary organization in this field was bound to support their aims and 
purposes. The social science and educational departments of Unesco have 
shown an active interest in mental health, although at times they have felt it 
to be more in keeping with their particular position in the United Nations 
to speak of ‘child development’ or of ‘moral and social’ problems, and have 
been a little shy of using the word ‘health’. The federation has had the privilege 
of working closely with them on a number of matters, such as the tensions 
project and the study of the techniques of international conferences deriving 
from that project. It has carried out contracts for Unesco by issuing a manual 
on Cultural Patterns and Technical Change, arranging for the production of Flight 
and Resettlement, and producing a number of special studies on various topics 
and suggestions for Unesco programmes which have been implemented. 
Unesco has naturally always borne in mind the phrase in its Constitution which 
runs: ‘wars begin in the minds of men’. 

WHO is dedicated, according to its Constitution, to the pursuit of ‘mental, 
physical and social well-being’. Its Mental Health Section was set up in 1949, 
though on all too small a scale. It has done a remarkable job during its nine 
years of existence. With an orientation which is primarily medical, WHO 
has perhaps made its greatest contribution in the medical fields of therapy and 
prevention, though its activities have become increasingly multi-professional 
—as indeed they must be if health is to be given the necessary high priority. 

Of the six regional offices of WHO, that for Europe was less urgently con- 
cerned with the great killing diseases than the other five, with the result that the 
European region has given the lead in much of the work for mental health, and 
this work has always been o/ a very high standard. The other regions, chiefly 
occupied, on their restricted budgets, with the great problems of malaria and 
the other major physical diseases, have inevitably been less able to consider 
the attitudes of men and women to disease and to health and their psychic 
disorders, though realizing that these are matters which must be tackled. In 
the past few years it has seemed that the rapid rate of change in culture 
patterns in most countries was giving rise to stress and anxiety. In many 
countries adequate treatment facilities will be a long time in developing, so 
that the use of public health methods in the prophylaxis of psychological 
disorders is indicated. 

World Mental Health Year is assured of the co-operation of many inter- 
governmental organizations, and will have the help and support of govern- 
mental agencies in different countries. The stage is therefore set for a consider- 
able effort, from many different angles, to tackle the problems of mental ill- 
health and the development of better conditions for future generations. 

The annual ‘World Health Day’ of WHO has taken for its theme next 
April ‘Mental illness and mental health in the world today’, and this in itself is 
significant, and indicative of a change in the climate of opinion. This could not 
have happened a few years ago. As it is, it provides the best possible occasion 
for drawing world-wide attention to the work of WHO and to the many 
unsolved health problems, and at the same time for the inauguration of 
co-operative work for World Mental Health Year, which will continue from 
then until 1961. Many of the projects started in this period will without doubt 
have to be carried on for a good many years longer. 

Funds will be needed for this work, but, above all, the interest and enthu- 
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siasm of research workers and public health and mental health practitioners 
throughout the world. 

The Joint Commission on Mental Illness and Health, which has been 
working for the past two years in the United States of America has brought 
to light through the efforts of some of its staff a number of research projects 
which were well-conceived and planned, were carried through, and the 
results of which in a considerable number of cases pointed to possibilities of 
social action thanks to which some of the conditions that had been studied 
could be remedied. This particular group of research findings have not yet 
been published, and all of us will be interested to see them when they are made 
available. 

The challenge to the social sciences and to psychiatry is to produce basic 
data and evidence upon which to base planning that will lead to social action 
through education, or, if necessary, legislation. We know of the part which 
social scientists played in helping the Supreme Court of the United States to 
arrive at one of its very important decisions on the race problem. 

Israel has provided us with a particularly good illustration of social action.! 
Here certain data were well known, but no one had previously acted on the 
strength of the known facts. All those who work in children’s clinics know that 
children who have been the victims of a sexual assault often suffer more from 
the necessary appearance in court and the cross-questioning there, than they 
have in fact suffered from the traumatic experience of the assault. Some years 
ago now, in Israel, action was taken to remedy this, and a law was passed 
that no child under 14 who had been the victim of an assault might appear in 
court. Instead a social worker, after taking down the full story (and thereby 
probably accomplishing the necessary therapy for the child), appears in court 
to give the child’s evidence on his behalf. This is hearsay evidence, and so 
at first was very unpopular, it seems, with the lawyers; but so far there has 
not been a single instance of injustice having been done to the man concerned. 
This is real preventive work, for the after-effects of sexual assault can be 
considerable. Difficult attitudes result which prevent marriage, lead to frigid- 
ity, and which in some measure get passed on to the children of the next 
generation; so that this piece of legislation protects not only a relatively small 
group, but a much larger section of the population, from unnecessary distortion 
of the personality. 

One of the most interesting stimuli to action has lain in the field of child- 
mother relationship and the insecurity that can result, sometimes disastrously, 
from any break therein. Research work carried out in a number of different 
countries has shown that in many cases the child who was deprived of a close, 
secure relationship with the mother or mother-substitute, whether in the home 
or through going to hospital, suffered considerably, and that sometimes the 
changes produced in the child’s personality were irreversible. Much of this 
work was brought together in a monograph published by WHO,? which has 
been very widely read, and a great deal of action has resulted from it. Chil- 
dren’s hospitals all over the world which had no facilities for regular visiting 
by the mother or her presence in the hospital, have now, in very many cases, 
made the necessary arrangements. 

On the recommendations of pediatricians, more care is being taken in the 


1. ‘Sexual offences against children—a new method of investigation in Israel’, World Mental Health, Vol. 9, No. 2, 


May 1957, pp. 74-82. 
. J. Bowlby, Maternal Care and Mental Health, World Health Organization, 1952. (Monograph Series, No. 2.) 
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psychological preparation of small children about to go to hospital. Whilst 
work is still continuing to account more clearly for the fact that some children 
are not so much affected in this way as others, there seems to be no doubt 
that this increased awareness of the dangers and the resultant extra care which 
is being taken to lessen the risks for small children are having results which 
must certainly contribute to the future better health of these children as they 
grow up. 

The topic of evaluation has already received attention in this Journal, and 
despite the difficulties of carrying it out in connexion with projects designed 
to foster mental health, it has been possible to collect a reasonable amount of 
evidence to show that study and discussion groups dealing with matters in this 
field have resulted in very considerable and very beneficial social action. 

The time is past when mental health or physical health could be talked 
about loosely and regarded as a new magic. Only hard scientific work and 
carefully laid plans and a gradual change in the attitude of responsible officials 
and other people can prove effective. These are problems that demand the 
closest attention from all those concerned with numan development and 
behaviour. They touch upon a variety of aspects, starting from the architecture 
of mental hospitals and extending through to the life of communities, national 
and international. 

The plans for World Mental Health Year have therefore been designed to 
produce some progress on these lines. It is hoped that all countries of the 
world will organize some special activity starting round about World Health 
Day in April 1959. We have asked countries in which WFMH has member 
associations to try to arrange national programmes of advancement in mental 
health basing them on the needs of their country and on the gaps which exist 
in the knowledge of or in the facilities to deal with mental health affairs. 

The central programme has been formulated under five headings at present. 
Each of these main points will call for a considerable amount of preparation 
so as to determine what work has already been done and what remains to be 
done, and to discover the gaps in our knowledge and the weak points in our 
practice. As funds permit, for each of these five main projects a co-ordinator 
or a team of technicians will be appointed, and the actual details for each one 
as at present worked out, which are too lengthy to be reproduced here in full,’ 
will be added to or modified, as the case may be. 

All of these central activities are international, in the sense that there will 
be an interchange of experience and of information about new methods or 
techniques being applied. Some at least of the suggested projects will offer the 
opportunity to begin the collection of comparative data from different coun- 
tries, and consequently to establish some factual bases from which it may be 
possible, in the future, to form a better idea of the advances made or of what 
is necessary for more effective action in those countries. 

The general international activities are: 


1. The Needs of Children (Children and the family in a changing world) 


Here it is suggested that studies should be encouraged of children in rapidly 
changing societies and in minority groups. It is hoped to make some compa- 








1. Fuller information about World Mental Health Year and its programme will be sent on request by the Scientific 
Director, WFMH, 19 Manchester Street, London, W.r. 
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rative studies of the social and psychological causes of juvenile delinquency, and 
to study the facilities provided for handicapped and exceptional children. It is 
suggested that in many countries it may be possible to have study conferences 
on the needs of children and youth, comparable in some ways to the White 
House Conference in the United States, which takes place again in 1960. 

A number of other points have been suggested, such as the exchange of 
information on researches in child development and the encouragement of 
studies of the philosophy underlying education in the various countries. 


2. Surveys in the Field of Mental Health and Ill-health 


Here there appear to be three necessary stages: (a) a survey of the attitudes 
towards mental illness and mentally sick adults and children, together with 
a survey of the resources that exist in a given community; (b) a movement 
towards greater standardization in the nomenclature of mental sickness and 
disability; (c) surveys of the incidence and prevalence of psychiatric disturbance 
in as many countries of the world as possible. 

Work has already begun on each of the above in preparation for future 
activity. WF MH is working closely with the WHO, which is mainly responsible 
for (b) and (c), whilst WF MH assumes the chief responsibility for (a). WFMH 
and WHO have taken part in each other’s conferences on the methods to be 
employed under the first and third headings, and a beginning is being made 
to test the usefulness of the material already collected for the surveys of 
attitudes. 

After these field trials, a manual will be completed, and then it is hoped 
that in a number of countries there may be the wish for pilot surveys to be 
carried out by groups of people, who will of course have to receive some 
preliminary training for the task. WHO plans, when the manual is ready, to 
start making arrangements for such training. 

The body of fresh knowledge which will be accumulated over a number of 
years should lead to the formulation of better long-term plans for the countries 
concerned, and it is hoped to produce a handbook on programme planning 
for mental health. 


3. The Teaching of Principles of Mental Health 


The object will be to introduce adequate teaching on mental health, including 
the early recognition of mental disturbance, into the training of many pro- 
fessional groups—doctors, applied social scientists, teachers, nurses, social 
workers, etc. Existing documentation will need to be carefully reviewed, new 
documents and syllabuses will need to be prepared; and in many countries it 
will probably be necessary to arrange study courses to enable those who are 
going to give instruction to others to document themselves as fully as possible. 


4. Mental Health and the Sociological Aspects of Industrial Change 


The situation with regard to developing industry in countries which are in | 


course of rapid development will need to be reviewed on the basis of the 
existing literature on the subject, and by visits. Many of the misconceptions 
about industrial work have been clarified by research and many difficulties 
have already been shown to be preventable. The transmission of such experience 
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from industrialized countries is therefore important. The psychological 
aspect of relationships in industry will require much study, particularly in 
view of the varying outlooks and practices in different continents and countries. 

Many problems, such as that of migrant labour and its effect on the workers 
and their families at home; the effects produced by the introduction of the 
shorter working week, or by the opposite and growing tendency for people to 
combine two jobs, will repay study. Case studies of successful and less successful 
industrialization will, we hope, be undertaken. 


5. The Psychological Problems of Migration 


The situation to date has not been very fully explored anywhere, and the gaps 
in our knowledge and failures in practice are clearly apparent. It will be 
necessary to consult with organizations which have been working on behalf of 
refugees throughout the world, and to study the relative documents. Problems 
arising out of voluntary and involuntary migration will be studied. The 
beneficial results as well as the failures must be made clear. The problems of - 
special groups, such as unaccompanied teenagers among the refugees, and 
those of people in the receiving countries as well as those of the immigrants 
will, if studied, probably suggest the production of an up-to-date manual on 
the social and psychological aspects of migration. This should lead to the 
wiser handling of such problems, on the human as well as on the official level. 

In every one of these projects the behavioural sciences are involved, and 
we believe that in World Mental Health Year we shall receive the help of 
all those, wherever they may be, who have knowledge and skills that can be 
applied to these particular matters. 

It should be stressed again that we need more research inquiry and basic 
factual material which can be exchanged between countries for their mutual 
benefit. More is actually known than is at present being used; that is to say, 
we do not translate into action all the etiological facts of which we are aware. 
The illustration already given of action taken by Israel bears this out. 

The papers which follow in this issue of the Journal indicate some of the 
ideas and a few of the problems with which we are concerned. The whole 
project of World Mental Health Year opened up by these documents presents 
the social sciences with an exciting opportunity for bettering our knowledge 
and using it more judiciously to improve the quality of living. 
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ENVIRONMENT AND MENTAL HEALTH 


MaRIE JAHODA 


In the long history of man’s concern with mental disease the efforts of social 
scientists are a very recent innovation. As one might expect in this domain 
which has traditionally been that of the medical profession and its allied 
sciences, the newcomer has not everywhere been received with open arms. 
Even in the United States of America, where the prestige of the social sciences 
is perhaps greater than anywhere else in the world, the idea that they could 
contribute to the understanding of this problem is still regarded with suspicion 
in some quarters. Such jealous concern with the proprietary rights of the 
biological sciences to deal with questions of mental health and disease has 
one salutory effect: it challenges us to examine the assumptions on which 
social research in this field is based and the nature of the contribution which 
it can reasonably strive to make. To take up the challenge in an introductory 
fashion is the purpose of this article. Other contributors to this Journal will 
meet it on wider fronts. 

There is general agreement throughout all disciplines concerned that, as yet, 
desperately little is known about mental health and disease; but within the 
last few years biochemical research has raised hopes that at least some of the 
various complex behaviour patterns which are subsumed under the term 
mental disease may be treatable through drugs. There is, for example, growing 
evidence of some metabolic abnormality in many persons suffering from 
schizophrenia. To be sure, not in all cases; and there are metabolically 
abnormal persons who do not suffer from schizophrenia. Yet Freud’s prophecy 
that psychotherapy would one day be superseded by neurology and physiology 


rings truer today than ever before. This being so, is it not perhaps too late | 
in the day for the social sciences to make significant contributions to the study | 


of mental health and disease? I do not think so. For purposes of abstract 
scientific thought it is useful to keep apart biological, situational, cultural 
and psychological determinants of human behaviour. But to understand and 
deal with phenomena such as health and disease, it is imperative to remember 


that people live their lives as biological, social, cultural and psychological | 


units. The current emphasis in the study of action is on the search for processes 
which cut across these convenient abstract categories.! With regard to mental 
health and disease this effort is in its infancy. But even if and when the 
biochemists succeed in producing a cure for mental diseases, the fact that 
experiences produced by social and cultural factors influence body chemistry 


oe 


. The work of Talcott Parsons and his associates is perhaps the most ambitious effort to develop a general 
theory of action applicable to all the human sciences. Clyde Kluckhohn, in his contribution to the Handbook of 
Social Psychology (Lindzey Gardner, ed., Cambridge, Addison-Wesley, 1954), has clearly and penetratingly 
dealt with these matters. 
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and are influenced by it is too well established to justify leaving matters at 
that. The study of these mutual influence processes is necessary for the purposes 
of developing a science of man. Whether the social sciences will also make a 
practical contribution to identifying non-biological aspects in the process of 
getting ill or well, remains to be seen. 

Before examining the contribution of the social sciences to the subject it 
is well to remember that the history of thought about mental health and 
disease is replete with magic. For hundreds of years before Hippocrates 
wrested it from them, priests and prophets held the authority on questions of 
mental disease. With the decay of Hellenistic civilization, magic regained its 
exclusive place in the explanation of mental disease. The era of demonology 
extended in Europe until the latter part of the eighteenth century. So strong 
a tradition of magical thought is slow to die. As Malinowski? has shown, magic 
and science are not necessarily incompatible in the minds of men. The 
Trobrianders, he points out, use rational thought and the rudiments of the 
science which they have developed as expert sailors in building and manipu- 
lating canoes; when faced with problems beyond their rational understanding, 
however, they resort to magic. There is good reason to believe that these two 
mental approaches complement each other also in Western industrialized 
civilizations, and that magic beliefs enter very largely into the question of 
mental health, about which our ignorance is so much greater than our know- 
ledge. There is no better way of protecting thought from contamination by 
remnants of magic than by applying a variety of scientific disciplines to one 
and the same phenomenon, if for no other reason than that the relative visi- 
bility of the mote and the beam depend on their location. 

Two types of contribution by various social sciences to the understanding of 
mental health and disease will now be examined—a direct and an indirect 
one. The former concerns thought and research about the phenomenon itself; 
the latter, not confined to mental health and disease, concerns the under- 
standing of social and cultural processes which influence the development of 
personality. 


DIRECT CONTRIBUTIONS 


The Problem of Definition 


Perhaps the most vexing problem in the field of mental health arises from the 
fact that there is no general agreement as to what is meant by mental health 
and mental disease. Most frequently each of these two terms is defined as the 
absence of the other, without specifying the meaning of that other. Stafford- 
Clark? accepts the following definition of mental illness: ‘. . . the whole range 
of disturbance of human emotion, judgement, action, and personality, when- 
ever this disturbance was sufficiently profound to be considered abnormal’. 
From a purely logical point of view, this definition leaves loopholes. What is 
‘abnormal’, and how can behaviour be judged to be so unless one knows 
what normality is? And who is to make the judgement? Yet for the practical 
purposes of the mental health profession, for scientific discussion, for research 


1. B, Malinowski, Magic, Science and Religion, Glencoe, Ill., The Free Press, 1948. 
2. D. Stafford-Clark, Psychiatry To-day, Penguin Books Ltd., 1952. 
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and even for therapy, this type of definition serves its purpose; notwithstanding 
its generally recognized inadequacy, it provides a starting point from which 
knowledge can be gathered that may lead to more accurate formulation. 
At the same time this definition points to some of the relevant questions 
lying within the province of the social sciences. What is considered abnormal? 
Do judgements of normality vary with predictable regularity among social or 
cultural groups? What are the factors which determine such judgements? 
Historians, anthropologists, sociologists and social psychologists have searched 
for answers to these questions in many concrete instances, and in doing so 
have developed ideas and presented data which can no longer be ignored. 

Take the case of homosexuality, for example, which is ‘abnormal’ in many 
societies both in the statistical and normative senses of that term. In many 
countries there is controversy as to whether it should be regarded as a crime or 
a disease. Only part of the scientific world agrees with the opinion expressed 
by Freud in 1935, namely that ‘Homosexuality is assuredly no advantage, but 
it is nothing to be ashamed of, no vice, no degradation, it cannot be classified 
as an illness; we consi.er it to be a variation of the sexual function. . . ."1 But 
cultural anthropology throws some new light even on Freud’s advanced view. 
According to Kluckhohn’s* summary of the evidence, homosexuality is not 
everywhere regarded as a variation: ‘. . . in such groups as the Siwans and 
Keraki all the males practise homosexuality as boys (passively) and as men 
(actively) ; the Marind-Anim also have institutionalized homosexuality. . . .’ 
Kinsey’s* data, moreover, throw considerable doubt on the assumption that 
homosexuality is statistically abnormal in the United States of America. 

But of course it would be unjustified to jump from such evidence to the 
conclusion that the plasticity of human nature is infinite or that the concept of 
mental disease must vary from culture to culture. The discovery of uniformities 
or differences in men is to a large degree a function of the intention of the 
observer. As interest turns from the concrete act, say that of homosexuality, 


to more formal aspects of human behaviour or to modifying processes, the | 
likelihood of finding universal features increases. Kluckhohn‘ proposes some | 


universal criteria for all cultures in the judgement of what is abnormal: ‘All 
cultures must regard as abnormal individuals whose behaviour fails grossly 
to be predictable in accord with cultural norms, or who are permanently 
inaccessible to communication, or who consistently lack a certain minimum of 
control over their impulse life.” This anthropological approach to the identi- 
fication of what is abnormal creates at least some common basis for all cultures. 
To be sure, it is still far from precision; and our knowledge of cultural norms, 
needed to apply this definition, is woefully inadequate, particularly, and 
perhaps paradoxically, as concerns Western industrialized cultures with their 
diversified structure and multiple norms. Nevertheless, Kluckhohn’s concept 
of abnormality has the advantage of recognizing cultural differences in the 
judgement of abnormality without subscribing to extreme cultural relativism. 
This position makes it possible to avoid the dilemma of either judging persons 
living under norms different from our own as mentally sick, or abandoning 
the search for common disease processes underlying the culturally varying 


1. Quoted by Ernest Jones, Sigmund Freud, Life and Work, Vol. 3, London, The Hogarth Press, 1957. 

2. C. Kluckhohn, op. cit. 

3. A. C. Kinsey, W. B. Pomeroy and C, E. Martin, Sexual Behaviour in the Human Male, Philadelphia, Saunders, 
1948. 

4. C. Kluckhohn, op. cit. 
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symptoms, In its own cultural context a phenomenon: such as ‘the extreme 
excitability of the medieval soul’ so powerfully portrayed by Huizinga,! for 
example, is completely different from the extreme excitability of some contem- 
porary mental patients. 

These considerations impose a special task on the diagnostician of mental 
health or disease: his judgement must be made in the light of the social and 
cultural norms which lend meaning to the behaviour of the diagnosed person. 
Recent studies in the United States of America have indicated that there 
exists among properly qualified professional persons a tendency to vary their 
diagnosis of identical behaviour disturbances systematically according to the 
social background of the patient. There is every reason to believe that this 
is not due to class prejudice but to ignorance of the variety of social norms 
existing in the United States of America among subgroups of the population. 

The confusion which results from divesting behaviour of its social and cul- 
tural meaning has been particularly marked in the efforts to reach a definition 
from the positive end, mental health. Kingsley Davies,* has argued cogently 
that the mental hygiene movement uses a concept of meatal health which is 
based on the ethical convictions of its members rather than on science, that 
it ‘identifies mental health with normality, and normality with an uncon- 
sciously assumed open-class ethic’. Other social scientists? have pointed out 
that the selection of any one definite action, or of a syndrome of such actions, 
as indicators of mental health is inevitably based on cultural values. In line 
with modern medical thought and supported by anthropological evidence, 
these ideas lead to the conclusion that health and disease cannot be regarded 
as entities or rigidly specified clusters of symptoms. They are processes to be 
appraised as such, and not by inference from the end product of these pro- 
cesses only. Linton’s apt phrases, ‘culturally prescribed patterns of misconduct’ 
and ‘proper ways to be insane’ epitomize the penetrating contributions which 
anthropologists have so far been able to make to the task of clarifying our 
understanding of mental health and mental disease. 


Social Correlates of Mental Disease 


The critical reader of the preceding section may well raise his eyebrows at the 
suggestion of discussing social correlates of processes as ill-defined and elusive 
as those included under the title mental disease. We readily admit his right 
to do so. To a greater degree than in the longer established sciences, the major 
virtue which a social scientist must possess to carry on research is the nerve 
to tolerate imperfection. Research on the social correlates of mental disease 
demonstrates this virtue to the limit, perhaps occasionally beyond it. The 
only reasonable yardstick that can be applied, in the present state of our 
knowledge and methodology, to a piece of social research is whether it leads 
to an improved understanding of the questions which can be asked. By this 
yardstick studies relating social factors to the incidence of mental disease will 
pass muster. 

Much social science research in this domain must inevitably rely on the use 
of cases identified as sick by practising psychiatrists. Without questioning 


1. J. Huizinga, The Waning of the Middle Ages, New York, Doubleday Anchor Books, 1954. 
2. K. Davies, ‘Mental Hygiene and the Class Structure’, Psychiatry 1, February 1938. 
3. See, for example, M. Jahoda, Current Concepts of Positive Mental Health, New York, Basic Books, 1958. 
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their superior qualifications in this matter, psychiatrists suffer as practitioners 
from a peculiar handicap, which they seem to pass on to statisticians, sociolo- 
gists and others who collaborate with them : their knowledge of mental disease 
stems from observation of patients who seek help. It is at least a moot question 
whether this selected category of the population presents a complete picture. 
The practising psychiatrist can afford to ignore a possible bias in such selection: 
he seeks to help individuals, no matter how unrepresentative they may be 
of the total population of sufferers. The social scientist, on the other hand, 
seeking to establish social regularities related to mental disease is in a very 
different position. Asking for professional help is a socially significant act, 
whether performed by the patient himself or by others around him. To ignore 
this bias-creating factor is to take a considerable risk. Nevertheless some of the 
most provocative studies of mental disease undertaken by social scientists have 
been based on those very premises. Goldhammer and Marshall, for example, 
base their fascinating statistical study of the incidence of several psychoses 
during the last hundred years on records of admission to mental hospitals. 
Their major finding is that ‘first admission rates for ages under 50 are revealed 
to be just as high during the ‘last half of the nineteenth century as they are 
today’. From this startling result they conclude that ‘there has been no long- 
term increase during the last century in the incidence of the psychosis of early 
and middle life’. 

It should be noted that this conclusion with its apparent implication of the 
futility of searching for socio-genic factors in psychosis is based on equating 
first admissions to mental hospitals with incidence; and that no ‘increase’ 
in rates of admission is in the authors’ subsequent discussion equated with 
stability of incidence. The conclusion may be right; it cannot be accepted as 
proven. In a discussion of this point, Cameron, a psychiatrist turned sociologist 
under the stress of necessity, reported that an intensive study of the manner 
in which schizophrenic patients are identified as such showed that ‘those 
people who were members of closely knit groups, were identified, say, within 
six months after symptoms first appeared; whereas those people who were 
in loosely knit groups, in contact only with fellow workers or acquaintances 
or friends, were rarely brought to treatment for at least three years’. This 
implies that ‘if you miss a person who has variable behaviour, sometimes he 
gets well spontaneously; so you have no true idea how many patients there 
actually are in existence in the community’. Other participants in the Milbank 
discussion pointed out that ‘the European studies uncovered five to six times 
more cases of disorder by the direct personal survey than by record survey, 
and in the Tennessee study by Roth and Luton, twice as many were found in 
the area which they intensively studied as in those which they followed by 
other records.’ 

The confrontation of such findings with the Goldhammer and Marshall 
thesis compels one to reformulate the question which they asked. These 
authors are so concerned with the idea that there was no increase in the 
incidence of various psychoses during the last hundred years—an increase which 
is popularly assumed and attributed to the stresses and strains of our times, 
allegedly much worse than those in the middle of the nineteenth century—that 
they ignore the possibility of a considerable decrease in the incidence of mental 


1. H. Goldhammer and A. Marshall, Psychosis and Civilization, Glencoe, Hl., The Free Press, 1949. 
2. Epidemiology of Mental Disorder, New York, Milbank Memorial Fund, 1950. 
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disease during the period under review. It seems well established that’ the 
incidence today is greater than hospital admissions indicate. There is no reason 
to believe that the ratio between the two factors has remained constant. 
Indeed, many known facts lead one to believe that there was in the past an 
even higher discrepancy between them. Hospital facilities have tremendously 
increased: psychiatric services for diagnosis are more widely available; the 
public regards mental disease less and less as a shameful occurrence; the hope 
that hospitals may provide therapy and not only conditions of security has 
been raised; the growing urbanization makes it less likely that a queerly 
behaving member of the family can be tolerated outside the bounds of a srw 
hospital; and so on. 

If we therefore admit the possibility that the apparently unchanged rate of 
admissions disguises an actual decrease of the incidence, what is the implication 
for reformulating questions about the social correlates of mental disease? 
People who write and read books about the stresses of our time may well agree 
that they are unparalleled in the past. Never before has mankind lived face to 
face with the spectre of total annihilation through nuclear war. But whether we 
accept the fact or not, public opinion surveys have made it abundantly clear 
that the majority of people do not worry about the world but about those 
events which they experience directly in their personal lives. And their life 
situation today indicates without question a considerable reduction of stress. 
The standard of living has risen; economic security is available to many more 
than before; the working week is reduced to almost half; many diseases are 
under control; nutrition has improved; education is widely available. Without 
minimizing the current stresses and strains on every individual, it can safely 
be said that life is less hopeless and unmasterable for millions than it was a 
hundred years ago. 

To seek for social correlates of mental disease requires, therefore, that 
unverified assumptions about what constitutes stress in the life of the individual 
be replaced by the systematic study of stress itself. 

Notwithstanding the imperfection which accompanies the study of aiid 
correlates of mental disease as identified by practising psychiatrists or public 
records, many important questions have been raised by such studies. Take, 
for example, Hollingshead and Redlich’s! studies of mental disease and social 
class in an American community, in which a case of disease is defined as being a 
person under psychiatric care at a given date. They find that in the lowest 
social class the proportion of cases is twice that which could be expected if 
class were unrelated to being under psychiatric care; in the highest social 
class is it one-third of what could be expected. Analogous studies have shown 
consistent findings regarding specific occupational rates of diagnosed mental 
disease. In one of the best-known studies, whose findings were originally 
rejected as too improbable only to be described as trivial 10 years later, Faris 
and Dunham? established that the rates for all types of mental disease are 
highest at the centre of a city, diminishing in all directions toward the periphery. 

Many other social variables have been shown to be correlated with diagnosed 
disease, and some of them will be discussed more thoroughly in later papérs 





1. A book summarizing their work over the last decade or so is in preparation. A preliminary article entitled 
‘Social Stratification and Psychiatric Disorders’ is published in A. M. Rose, ed., Mental Health and ‘Mental 


Disorder, New York, Norton and Co., 1955. 
2. R. E. L. Faris and H. W. Dunham, Mental. Disorders in Urban Areas, Chicago, University of rn? Pres, 


1939. 
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in: this Journal. What concerns us here is the questions such studies raise. 
orrelations can, of course, never demonstrate causality. But they do raise 
speculations about the course of events. Does predisposition to psychosis lead a 
person to drift into city slums, unskilled occupations; to acquire only a bare 
minimum. of education? Do traumatic experiences in the slums, the stresses 
associated with being at the lowest level in the social, occupational and 
educational hierarchy lead to the development of disease? Or—in line with 
Hebb’s! formulation that ‘neurosis or psychosis is a product neither of experience 


flor of constitution, but a joint product of both’—what is the weight of the | 


environmental factor in the concatenation of factors which precede the process 
of getting ill or well? 

Answers to these questions are not yet available. But various ways of thinking 
about them have been suggested by research on personality development. 
Some of them are discussed below. 


ENVIRONMENT. AND PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT 


Fo summarize the published research on this subject is virtually impossible, 
certainly in an article of limited length. All that can be attempted here is to 
illustrate some approaches and to discuss briefly their relevance to the under: 
standing of mental health and disease. 

‘Early efforts to trace the development of personality were concentrated on 
identifying a child’s performance and achievements at various chronological 
points. Tests such as those associated with the names of Binet, Charlotte 
Buhler or Gesell provide a criterion for appraising an individual’s position 
in the process of development. The application of these tests to a variety of 
social conditions shows plainly that at least certain aspects of personality 
development are determined in speed, rhythm or content by the situation in 
which such development occurs. 

.. Klineberg,? for example, has shown that Negro children in the southern 
parts of the United States perform and achieve less than those in the northern 
parts. Charlotte Buhler found a corresponding difference between working- 
class and middle-class children in Vienna. Such demonstrations of the impact 
of the environment do not yet, however, indicate the nature of the process. 
What aspects in these two environmental conditions become psychologically 
relevant? Physical aspects, such as standard of nutrition, obviously differ, but this 
is by no meansall, and unless nutritional deficiencies are extreme, they apparently 
are not of overwhelming significance. This was discovered many years ago by 
Hetzer, who compared language performance of 2-year-olds brought up in 
families living under restricted economic circumstances with that of children 
in an excellently equipped and conducted institution. The vocabulary of the 
former was about ten times larger than that of the latter. This study, though 
from a different theoretical angle, is in line with Spitz and Wolf’s well- 
known work on the infant’s depressive reaction to early institutionalization.* 
While Hetzer emphasized performance, Spitz and Wolf focused directly on 


s..D..Q. Hebb, The Organization of Behaviour, New York, J. Wiley and Sons, 1949. 

a0. Klineberg, Race Differences, New York, Harper, 1935. 

3. H. Hetzer, Kindheit und Armut, Leipzig, Hirzl, 1929. 

¢. Im: Anna Freud et al.,eds., The Psychoanalytic Study of the Child, Vol. 11, New York, International Universities 
Press, 1946. 
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the process. For the infant and the young child at least, the quality of:.the 
human environment seems to be all-important. Stresses and strains for them 
arise when these human contacts are inadequate or absent. 

In contrast to these psychological studies, anthropologists have, for more 
than a quarter of a century, approached the study of personality development 
from a different standpoint. In particular Ruth Benedict and Margaret Mead 
have enriched our knowledge of the variety of forms which the infant’s and 
child’s human environment can take. Their descriptions and analyses of child- 
rearing practices often culminate in depicting not an individual personality 


| in a given culture but the modal personality, that is that part of personality 
'which is shared by all who grow up under the same culturally prescribed 


practices. Such studies are, as a rule, not concerned with individual variations 
on the general cultural theme. Similar preoccupations have also led to studies 
of differences in the child-rearing practices of various social classes or ethatic 
groups sharing a given culture.! 

As a result, many psychologically relevant aspects of the human environment 
have been identified. Cohen,’ for example, gives this description of the child- 
rearing practices of the American working class as contrasted with those of the 
American middle class: ‘Working-class socialization particularly in the lower- 
lower level, tends to be relatively easy-going. The child’s activities are more 
likely to be governed by his own present inclinations, his parents’ convenience 
and momentary and unpremeditated impulses, and by the requirements ‘of 
the household. Weaning and toilet training are likely to start later and the 
child is more likely to be picked up when he cries and to be fed when he’ is 
hungry... .’. 

But the identification of these psychologically relevant aspects of child- 
rearing and of the resulting modal personality, important and interesting as 
they are, is only another step in the discovery of processes useful for mental 
health purposes, and not yet a suitable model of the process itself. Mental 
health and mental disease must be thought of as pertaining to individuals; 
not to modal personalities. What the mental health expert looks for from the 
social sciences is an understanding of the environmental factors which are 
significant for explaining, for instance, how one working-class person becomes 
mentally sick while another, sharing the same modal personality, does not. 
In other words, he requires a social psychology of the individual, not one of 
the group. 

Actually, some hypotheses advanced in the course of anthropological studies 
came close to fulfilling this requirement. A notable example is Ruth Benedict’s 
basic assumption that abrupt changes in what a given cultural environment 
demands of a person as he moves from one stage to the next produces psycho- 
logical conflict in him. ‘To the degree that socialization is discontinuous, it 
will develop in the individual psychological conflict which would not otherwise 
be present.’ Now such discontinuity in environmental requirements occurs 
not only in culturally prescribed behaviour, such as the fairly sudden transition 
from schoolboy to adult in Western civilization: it applies also within a single 
family, where demands made on a child may abruptly change. Both the cultural 
discontinuity and that occurring in a family (without the benefit of cultural 


1. See, for example, A. Davis and R. J. Havighurst, ‘Social Class and Colour Differences in Child Rearing’, 
American Sociological Review, 11, 1946. 

2. Albert K. Cohen, Deliguent Boys, Glencoe, Ill.; The Free Press, 1955. 

3. This is Child’s summary of her idea; in: Irvin L. Child, ‘Socialization’, Handbook of Social Psychology, op. cit. 
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prescription) are environmental factors which may influence personality 
development. In that sense Ruth Benedict’s hypothesis is a contribution to a 
social psychology of the individual. 

: It is at this point that the role of psychoanalytic theory in the under- 
standing of environmental processes influencing personality needs to be stressed. 
Freud’s theory of personality is often erroneously described as concerned only 
with biological determinants and inner dynamics. This is surely a misrepre- 
sentation of both his intention and his data. Not only did he announce that 
‘individual psychology is at the same time social psychology,! but the empirical 
data from which he derived his theory are invariably social interaction data 
within the family. Many Freudian ideas, for instance the super-ego and the 
cedipal conflict, incorporate a bio-social notion of personality. They belong 
neither to the organism nor to its environment alone. They can be understood 
only as interaction phenomena. 

For the early years of childhood Freud’s social psychology of the individual 
is. fully developed. At that time the human environment is undoubtedly that 
which most affects the bio-social organism. Customary social variables, such 
as social class, standard of living, values and practices in the larger community, 
enter into the child’s life-space only indirectly and to the extent that they 
influence the adults who take charge of him. Once the child is old enough to 
interact directly with his physical and social environment outside the family, 
and has learned to respond not only to what is physically present but to what 
he can hear, read and imagine about it, the situation becomes much more 
complex. 

Psychoanalysis as a therapy takes full account of these later environmental 
interactions; psychoanalysis as a theory is less well developed in that respect. 
This is perhaps not surprising. It may be the case with many emotionally 
disturbed persons whom the psychoanalyst tries to cure that their energies 
are so tied up with early experiences that every new aspect of reality is perceived 
by them in the framework of their childhood. In other words, the practising 
psychoanalyst is perhaps not in an advantageous position for collecting data 
and developing theories about the impact of later environmental interactions 
on the development of personality. 

Yet it would be naive to assume that predispositions developed in childhood 
remain unaffected by later events. There is all-sufficient evidence from bio- 
graphical and certain systematic studies that early events are not necessarily 
a good basis for explaining later development.” Perhaps that is why, within 
recent years, psychoanalysts and other experts in questions of disturbance and 
disease have demanded more and more that the so-called ‘normal’ person be 
studied to help the understanding of disease. What is needed, apparently, 
is an extension of Freud’s social psychology of the individual to later years. 


Where the study of health has begun, it has been shown that traumatic events 


which—when they are discovered in the history of a sick person—are 
interpreted as one clue to the disease, have also taken place in the history of 
people whose health has not been impaired. Does this mean that later inter- 
actions with the world have undone the early damage? And if so, what was 
their nature? 


tr. S. Freud, Group Psychology and the Analysis of the Ego, London, Hogarth Press, 1922. 

z. See, for example, R. R. Sears, Survey of Objective Studies of Psychoanalytic Concepts, New York, Social Science 
Research Council, 1947; H. Orlansky, ‘Infant Care and Personality’, Psychological Bulletin 46, Washington, 
1949; Irvin L. Child, ‘Socialization’, Handbook of Social Psychology, op. cit. 
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Today, these questions remain unanswered. There is some evidence, less 
as a result of theoretical research as from practical experience in a number of 
mental institutions, that social interactions at a later stage in life, even when 
disease has already occurred, are powerful factors in the modification of per- 
sonality. The idea of The Therapeutic Community! is widely applied in a varicty 
of forms. In the United States, the conviction that patients respond not only 
to drugs but also to the quality of their environment, has induced the Veterans 
Administration to make available to social psychologists ‘internships’ in mental 
hospitals, and to employ some of them on a permanent basis for the study of 
the process of recovery under the influence of social conditions. 

What research and experiment can do is certainly not to ‘solve’ the problem 
of mental health and disease. Biological, cultural and situational factors are 
inextricably interwoven in every human being. For scientific purposes each 
of these factors has to be singled out for scrutiny, and the result will inevitably 
be answers to isolated questions, which must be treated with caution when 
considering the complex of factors which affect the functioning of the whole 
personality. Provided this is borne in mind, however, such research ‘can be 
expected to contribute increasingly to a better understanding of mental health 
problems. 


1. M. Jones, The Therapeutic Community, 1953 (Basic Books). 
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EFFECTS OF URBANIZATION 
ON MENTAL HEALTH 


Tsunc-y1 Lin 


INTRODUCTION 


Does urbanization constitute a threat to mental health? This question may 
be regarded as part of a more universal question. Is modern civilization 
responsible for the alleged increase of mental ill-health in the present world? 
Many attempts to clarify this problem have been made by students of various 
disciplines—psychiatrists, sociologists, anthropologists, and social psychologists 
—for it is of such paramount importance in the appraisal of the future of 
mankind. 

Although the answer to the question is still inconclusive, owing to the 
extreme difficulty involved in analysing, understanding and measuring the 
intricate relationship of the human psyche to the environment, some knowledge 
has been gained through recent researches in social psychiatry. The present 
paper deals with this problem by showing the state of knowledge regarding 
the effect of urbanization on mental health, and discusses the major factors 
that bring about undesirable consequences and possible ways in which some 
of these negative effects may be prevented or reduced to a minimum and 
positive effects maintained. 

A few investigations were made in recent decades to compare the frequency 
of mental disorder among the non-literate people in underdeveloped societies 
with that of Westerners. E. Faris claimed that schizophrenia, the commonest 
of the psychoses, was rare among Forest Bantus in Africa who had little contact 
with Western civilization. A similar view was expressed by Lopez, Devereaux 
and others. Carothers’ observations in Kenya showed that the frequency of 
mental disorder among native Africans was much lower than among Europeans 
and also that, among Africans themselves, a considerable difference was 
noticed ; those living on reservations being less exposed to it than those living 
in cities. He also believed that the absence of cerebral arteriosclerosis in 
Nairobi should be regarded as related to cultural factors. In his opinion 
cerebral arteriosclerosis is a disease of civilization associated with the stresses of 
competition, which characterizes modern (Western) civilization. Maloney 


found very few psychotics among Okinawans, though they were neither | 


primitive nor illiterate. The independent reports of Shaw and Dhunjiboy, in 
India, show that schizophrenia occurs quite frequently among highly wester- 
nized people. Lopez made a similar observation in Brazil. Recently Forster 


reported a significant difference in the incidence of schizophrenia among 


groups of people exposed to different cultural stresses in Ghana. 
Contrary to the view indicated by these reports that primitive or under- 
developed societies have no problem of mental disorder and enjoy better 
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mental health, a number of other observers claim that the mental health 
situation does not differ greatly in various cultures and societies. Kraepelin 
declared that the clinical picture presented by patients in the East was not 
essentially different from that in the West, and that a large number of them 
could be classed as schizophrenics. Hummer’s study on American Indians and 
Laubscher’s Bantus in Africa claimed that the incidence of schizophrenia 
among primitive peoples did not differ from that among Americans or Euro- 

ans. These observers tended to minimize the socio-cultural influence on 
mental disorder and instead to regard the constitutional factor as of primary 
importance in causing psychosis. 

The above reports are regarded by modern students as of only limited value. 
Several careful studies in recent years, both in Western and Eastern countries 
have furthered our knowledge of the relationship between civilization and 
mental disorder. 

Goldhammer and Marshall made a careful analysis of mental hospital statistics 
in Massachusetts during the past 100 years (from 1840 to 1940) and found that 
the frequency of psychoses a hundred years ago was not less than it is today. 
This is particularly true for patients up to the age of 50. The apparent increase 
of mental patients in Massachusetts, and other modern societies also, is mainly 
accounted for by patients over 50 years of age, which is related to the longer 
life expectancy of modern man. Two probable conclusions can be drawn 
from their study: (a) the etiology of psychoses may be independent of 
the environmental factors, or (b) the social changes in Massachusetts in the 
last hundred years may have been insufficient to produce an increase of 
psychoses. 

Eaton and Weil conducted a survey of Hutterites in the United States of 
America to evaluate the mental health of this ‘sixteenth-century peasant culture 
in the heart of the most twentieth-century-minded continent’. The Hutterites 
used to enjoy the reputation of being a mentally healthy society. The investi- 
gation found that Hutterite society was not free from mental disorder, and the 
over-all frequency of psychoses was about the same as in the populations 
studied elsewhere. 

In an intensive investigation of three Chinese communities—rural, small 
town and urban—in Taiwan (Formosa), Lin found that the frequency of over- 
all psychoses among the Chinese roughly corresponded to that of other com- 
munities. Similar findings were obtained by Uchimura and his co-workers in 
Japan. 

It would be too hasty to draw, however, from the above findings the conclu- 
sion that the etiology of psychoses and mental disorder in general is independent 
of the socio-cultural environment, and that the hereditary constitutional factor 
plays the key role. There is good evidence that certain types of mental disorder 
are related to certain environmental (socio-cultural) factors, and this deserves 
careful attention in order to understand the effect of urbanization on mental 
health and in connexion with the planning of modern towns. 
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URBAN ENVIRONMENT AND MENTAL DISORDER 


Psychoses 


Faris and Dunham found a high concentration of schizophrenia in the central 
areas of Chicago, where the economic status was low compared with the peri. 
pheral areas enjoying a higher economic status; whereas cases of maniac. 
depressive psychoses showed random geographical distribution. These finding 
were supported later by Schroeder and others in their studies. 

Hollingshead and Redlich were able to show that a significant correlation 
exists between the type of mental disorder and social class. The neuroses are 
concentrated at the higher levels of the class stratification and the psychoses, 
schizophrenia in particular, at the lower levels. 

In the studies of the Chinese population in Taiwan (Formosa), the lower. 
class population showed the highest rate of mental disorder in general—schizo. 
phrenia, senile psychoses, other psychoses, psychopathic personality and 
mental deficiency in particular, The upper class ranked second, but with 
the highest rate of manic-depressive and psychoneuroses. The middle-class 
population showed the lowest rate of all. These findings seem to coincide with 
the studies just cited and strongly suggest the role of social stress in the etiology 
of schizophrenia and psychoses. 

In their studies in Chicago, Faris and Dunham also observed higher rates 
of mental disorder among immigrants or minority groups. Oedegaard in 
Norway, Dayton and Malzberg in the United States of America, reported 
similar findings. 

These studies also showed that a higher concentration of organic psychoses 
and senile psychoses, in which biological factors play an important role wa; 
also observed among the lower-class population. This phenomenon may be 
regarded as due to the indirect influence of social factors, e.g., poor sanitary 


conditions, prevalence of syphilis, poor nutrition, etc. It has been repeatedly 


stated that Chinese society and oriental societies in general have practically 
no problem of senile psychotics owing to their traditional reverence for senility, 
as contrasted with the Western countries where senile psychoses account for 
almost half of the patients in mental hospitals. Lin, however, found that the 
rate of senile psychoses in Chinese communities was not lower than the ones 
reported by Western autnors. The short life expectancy in underdeveloped 
societies accounts for the apparently small number of senile patients that are 
brought to the attention of society or the medical profession, particularly 
when the large oriental family can afford to take care of its aged members at 
home. 


Neuroses 


Alarming reports have reached both the medical and certain other professions 
concerning the magnitude of the problem of neuroses in modern society. 
Though precise quantitative studies are as yet lacking, there is good evidence 
to show that the rate of neuroses increases in accordance with the extent and 
tempo of industrialization and urbanization. The fact is that about half the 
patients treated by general practitioners and the majority of students who 
fail to finish their course of training are the victims of neurotic disorders. 
Further, about half the total loss of industrial time is due to the same cause. 
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These findings clearly demonstrate the severity of this problem and its relation 
to modern conditions. Several reports from African and Asian countries 
where rapid industrialization is taking place show that neurotic disorders are 
on the increase. In Lin’s study in Taiwan, more neurotics were found in the 
city than in rural areas; while anxiety neurotics predominated in the city, the 
majority of hysterical cases were in the rural areas. 


Psychosomatic Diseases 


Halliday, in his provocative book, points out that in contrast with the improve- 
ment of physical health conditions in Britain in the last 75 years, e.g., the 
low general death-rate through control of acute and chronic infectious diseases, 
improved prenatal, natal and infantile care and improved nutritional condi- 
tions, the indices for psychosomatic diseases have considerably increased, 
that is, the rates for non-arthritic rheumatism, gastritis, peptic ulcers, exoph- 
thalmic goitre, diabetes, etc. He regards this phenomenon as due to the cul- 
tural change which puts too much emphasis on organization, cleanliness, 
discipline, and to lack of free personal contacts with mothers of children. 
Similar observations have been made in other countries with regard to the 
increase of certain types of psychosomatic diseases in relation to cultural 
changes. The striking difference in the incidence of hypertensives among 
Negroes in the United States of America and those in Africa is a good example 
of the effect of cultural change on psychosomatic illness. 


Suicide 

Suicide has attracted the interest of students of various professions for centuries 
because of the complex interplay of many factors involved. There has been a 
marked increase of suicides in modern society and a number of scientific 
investigations have been made by both sociologists and psychiatrists in order 
to understand the interrelations, dynamics and processes of interaction 
operating between the individual and society. The results of these studies, 
with few exceptions, show that the suicide rate is higher in cities than in rural 
areas and increases with age. This raises a serious problem for modern societies, 
since the very characteristics of modern society—urbanization and increase 
in the old age population—have a high correlation—and probably even a 
causal relationship—with suicide. A recent work by Salisbury, in London, 
strongly suggests that the factor of social isolation, which characterizes the 
human relationship of a certain section of the population in the city, may play 
a great role in leading to suicide. Shroeder and Boegle made an interesting 
observations in Michigan: the suicide rate was much higher in rural areas 
than in urban areas, and the majority of rural white males who committed 
suicide were engaged in occupations which were characteristic of urbanized 
groups. The mental attitude of this category of people was called urban- 


oriented. 


Mental Deficiency 


Though there are many odd or unskilled jobs in cities that are suited to mental 
defectives, the adjustment of such people to an urban environment is more of 
a problem than it is in rural areas. Moreover, the harsh competition and 
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quick tempo of city life, the lack of warm personal attention by the family, 
and limited space for recreation make their lives unhappy. There are also more 
undesirable distractions and temptations which may easily lead those with a 
diminished aptitude for moral judgement into a life associated with crime, 
Although there is some evidence indicating that the intelligence of criminals 
in general is not necessarily lower than that of the normal population, the 
offences committed by them and the special guidance available to defective 
offenders deserve more attention. 


HUMAN RELATIONS ASPECTS OF URBANIZATION IN ASIA 


As Professor Hauser pointed out in an ECAFE seminar, many Asian coun- 
tries are already ‘over-urbanized’ and this trend is rapidly increasing. ‘Over- 
urbanization’ signifies a state in which the growth of cities is dispropor- 
tionate to the economic development. The cities cannot perform the original 
positive functions of providing facilities favourable to economic progress in 
terms of productive efficiency. They thus overstrain their capacity for setting 
the pace for national development and relieving rural under-employment. 

‘Over-urbanization’ has another implication in Asia, i.e., the structure, 
organization, pattern of life, standard of living in cities are mostly copied 
from those of the West and thus the discrepancy of culture between urban and 
rural lives is really enormous; often this even reaches such a pitch that cities 
are regarded as alien parts of the country. As Burgess has shown modern 
society has four main chracteristics; (a) the enormous complexity of its 
economic and social organization; (b) its increasing mechanization and 
standardization; (c) the increasing secularization of life, in keeping with the 
mechanized services and standardized goods; and (d) the substitution of 
impersonal human relations for personal ones, as a consequence of the above 
three characteristic features. One good look at this list will enable one to 
realize how far apart Asian rural communities are from the modern cities, and | 
how difficult it must be for peasants to adjust themselves to city life. And it is 
these people who are making great efforts to adjust themselves or have failed 
to live up to their own expectations and those of others who constitute an | 
increasingly large part of the population in the cities of Asia. It should be! 
emphasized that these newcomers to the cities are not the only ones to exper- | 
ience cultural differences or conflicts but that the old-established city dwellers 
also are largely exposed to cultural changes and confusions. For it is mainly 
through cities that foreign influences penetrate, and all kinds of new and | 
strange ideas, gadgets, habits or building styles from abroad are first taken up | 
there. 

Any failure to meet the change—which implies disruption of old habits and 
acquisition of new ways of adjustment to new situations—will result in emo- 
tional tension that is characterized by some degree of instability, by a feeling 
of insecurity or disharmony in one’s beliefs, attitudes and activities. Those 
who fail to learn the new ways of adjustment in the shortest time are liable to 
the serious consequences of constant and prolonged emotional tension, which 
may find its expression in antisocial or neurotic behaviour, mental breakdown, 
drug addiction, or psychosomatic diseases, 

The successful outcome of the urbanization process in a given individual 





depends on his capacity for adjustment to new and changing situations. Four 
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essential factors are involved: (a) the individual’s capacity for adjustment in 
terms of intelligence and the maturity and adaptability of personality; (b) the 
desire (motivation) for adjustment; (c) the object of adjustment or complex- 
ity of the task; (d) the situation (field) in which the adjustment takes 
place. : 

Big cities have certain attractions; opportunities for various kinds of jobs, 
a large variety of amusement and recreational facilities, shopping, opportu- 
nities for educative and cultural activities, etc. The kind of people who migrate 
to big cities varies from one country to another, from one city to another in 
the same country, and even from one period to another in the same city. 
In some countries it may be largely the young and intelligent man who is 
ambitious. to try his fortune in a developing and promising city. In other 
countries it may be that the migrants to cities are those who are ‘forced’ to 
leave their villages because of shortage of work on the farms at home. It is 
fair to assume that all kinds of people of varied intelligence and personality 
come to, or are drawn to, the cities. However, Meyer-Gross reported that 
there were more people of low intelligence among those left in the rural areas 
than among those migrating to the cities. ; 

It is a common experience of psychiatrists and psychologists that a strong 
wish (motivation) is an important factor in successful adjustment. This strong 
motivation also makes the whole process of adjustment, which is bound to 
be accompanied by tension and frustration, less painful for the person. People 
who wish to come to cities with a reasonable expectation and awareness of 
the difficulties to be faced in the process of change will have better chances 
of success. People who are ‘pushed out’ of their. villages for economic or other 
reasons and are least prepared for the kind of situation they have to face, or 
who cherish unreasonably high expectations, are bound to fail in their urban- 
ization. 

The object of adjustment or the complexity of a task is a relative concept, 
depending on the past experience or skill of the individual concerned and the 
actual problem involved. The discrepancy between city and village life of a 
country in general and a person in particular in terms of technological aptitude 
and practice and educational background plays a significant part in determin- 
ing the success of adjustment to city life. The same considerations apply to 
the size of the family and its system of living, to recreational and social activ- 
ities, and to acquaintance with modern environmental conditions, communi- 
cations and the economic system. This is applicable to both a subsistence and a 
monetary economy. Problems of language are no less vital to adjustment. 
This difference again varies greatly from one country to another, from one 
place to another in a given country and from one individual to another. 

We have seen that migrants are made up of people varying greatly in capacity 
and personality, background experiences and skill, and in their motivations. 
The complexity of modern city life further accentuates the diversity of modes 
of adjustment of these migrants to their new life in the cities. Certain patterns 
commonly observed in certain groups of people in their adjustment or mal- 
adjustment to the new situations that are characteristic of modern cities, 
particularly in Asian countries, are described below. 

There seem to be two channels by which village people are introduced to 
cities: (a) those who migrate under the auspices of friends or relatives and 
settle down in an environment where the village pattern of life still prevails, 
or (b) those who migrate independently as unskilled labourers or maids and 
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who live scattered about in the city, but with a considerable concentratio) juveni 


of them in the slum area. 

In the former group, the initial stage of adjustment of a newcomer is mad 
easier and with less anxiety or feeling of insecurity. For he does not have t 
break with his old habits abruptly and is able to experience a gradual transition 
to new ones. He remains as a member of a group and can enjoy the grou 
support which village community life used to provide. This seems to be a 
advantage to the individual. There is, however, a serious disadvantage. In many 
cases, such a group of migrants tends to form an isolated community cut of 
both from the modernized and progressive urban community and from th 
original rural community. This implies that these people remain as a group 
of unskilled labourers uprooted from their own village community and showing 
little sign of acquiring technological skill. The underdeveloped industries in 
Asian cities aggravate this situation, because the insufficient demand for a 
large number ofskilled labourers or technicians discourages people’s enthusiasm 
for improving their skill and knowledge. 

The second group of migrants faces a more serious situation. Confronted 
with the need to disrupt his old habits and to learn new ones quickly and with 
poor living conditions owing to his own lack of skill, the newcomer find 
himself in the midst of the vastly complicated impersonal machinery of modern 
society to which he doesnot belong. The feeling of lonelinessand incompatibility 
often overwhelms him and he becomes a confused, insecure and depressed 
person. Some of these migrants succeed in making a successful adjustment; 
others find it too difficult and return to their villages; while still others drag 
on for some time. It is the last group which is likely to show signs of mental 
ill-health later. 


Family life in modern society is everywhere undergoing a marked transition, 


from the extended family to the basic family unit; from the authoritarian 
institutional family to the democratic companionship family, and from the 
economic family unit to the economic independence of each family member, 
only varying in degree and tempo in different places and different countries. 
There are advantages and disadvantages as regards the mental health value 
of the extended family life, and it requires a careful objective investigation 
to assess whether the large-sized family, in which each member may experience 
more security but may also be exposed to more complicated interpersonal 
relationship, is really more favourable to mental health than the small-sized 
family. 

It seems that the second and third aspects of change in family life play a 
more significant role in causing the instability of family life and feeling of 
insecurity. The traditional authoritarian institutional family life is character- 
istically regulated by the concepts of status, respect, and duty, whereas the 
democratic companionship form has its foundation in the giving and receiving 
of affection and in the happiness to be derived from satisfying interpersonal 
relationships. In the advanced countries of the West where the transition from 
the former to the latter form has taken place slowly in the past few centuries, 
the signs of the instability of the family are present in the large number of 
broken homes and in juvenile delinquency. It should not be assumed that the 
democratic companionship form of family life is responsible for these 
phenomena. The transition without a clear sense of direction and an appropriate 
new system of value is considered responsible for the confusion and instability. 
The reports of the rapid increase in the number of broken homes. and in 
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juvenile delinquency in the underdeveloped countries can be regarded. as 
reflecting this transitional instability of family life and confusion of values. 
Raising the status of women, the desire for social and economic independence 
of the younger generation, and other factors must be regarded as chiefly 
contributing to the instability of family life. 

, Children are most susceptible to this kind of anxiety-producing situation 
arising out of an unstable family life, lack of identification models, conflicting 
cultural values, and the impersonal human relations in the cities which are 
aggravated by the harsh and competitive struggle for survival. Those who fail 
to solve their anxiety—there are many, fortunately, who successfully and 
constructively make use of the opportunity for learning and personal 
development—suffer consequences which have social significance such as: 
(a) a child may find it easier to remain childish and thus develop an immature 
and dependent personality; (b) a child may develop a tendency to withdraw 
himself from reality, which is expressed in apathy, alcoholism or drug addiction 
in later years; (c) the unresolved tensions may find expression in neurotic 
behaviour or psychosomatic conditions; (d) aggressive and antisocial 
behaviour due to accumulated tensions. eae 

It is the fourth type of behaviour that has specially attracted the attention 
of administrators, judges, social workers, teachers, etc.; but one should not 
forget that there are three, or more, types of mental ill-health among children 
that are equally serious for both the individual and society. 

The care of aged people does not constitute a serious problem for Asian 
countries at present. But the tendency for the traditional extended family 
system to be replaced by the smaller family unit will make it more difficult 
as time goes on to take care of the increasing elderly population. This is bound 
to occur owing to the improved state of public health, and also in view of the 
fact that the age specific rate of senile psychoses in Chinese society does not 
differ much from that of Western countries. We may therefore assume that 
this will sooner or later become an important problem in Eastern countries. 
There are, however, a few reassuring reports according to which urban 
societies in Japan and Mexico have solved the problem adequately along 
traditional lines, but nobody can be sure that this will continue to be so for 
any length of time. It is clear that elderly people find it difficult and painful 
to disrupt their old habits in favour of new ones. The cultural distance between 
the older and younger generations, the mobility of younger people and the 
increasingly impersona! human relationships in the modern world are apt to 
create anxiety among old people, particularly in places where old cultures 
are rapidly being washed away by. new tides. 


MENTAL HEALTH PLANNING IN MODERN SOCIETY 


What has social psychiatry to offer for future mental health planning in modern 
society, in view of the foregoing illustrations—deliberately simplified and 
generalized—of the mental health aspects of urbanization and of the major 
psychological stresses that accompany the modernization of cities in Asia? 
No concrete prescription specifically designed to fulfil the requirements of 
regional planners is possible, for the lack of sufficient knowledge about the 
causes of mental disorder and the still vague definition of what constitutes 
mental health make it difficult to. formulate theoretical principles for planning. 
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Furthermore, the complex process of urbanization and the diversified socio 
cultural background of the various countries complicate the practical appli 
cation of established guiding principles. 

‘The situation, however, is such that some immediate positive action shoul 
be taken to try to turn the tide, or at least to limit the rapidly worsen 
ing conditions. Such action is experimental in a sense, because it is based o 


incomplete or imperfectly verified principles; but this is unavoidable owin | 


to the nature of the problem. If carefully conducted, it will ectiied yielt 
further data to help plan something better for the future. 

It must be repeated that over-urbanization constitutes not only a seriou 
problem for the socio-economic development of a nation but also a threa 
to its mental health, for over-urbanization reduces the positive benefits 4 
cities for the majority of the population and instead increases their negativ. 
consequences in all aspects of human life, including mental health. 

Just as the urban-rural economic balance is of vital importance for the 
economic development of a nation, so the cultural urban-rural balance should 
be a basic consideration for city planning. To build a city too industrially 
advanced and remote from the traditional culture and living standards of the 
population may not only overstrain the public resources, but also be a mean) 
of antagonizing the rest of the country. While urban culture may be allowed 
to set the pace and provide the incentive for change and modernization, dut 
consideration should be given to the conservation of traditional culture and 
to making such change more acceptable. This ensures a two-way flow of cultural 
influence, which is essential for the sound and dynamic growth of the individual 
as well as for that of society. 

Stresses experienced by individuals in the process of change are not alway 
undesirable or harmful. They can be and are a real source of stimulation and 
incentive towards learning new ways of adjustment, particularly for thos 
with a strong motivation and a reasonable understanding of the difficultie 
to be overcome. Rural populations seem to offer a fruitful field for cultivating 
the essential qualities for successful urbanization. This preparatory education 
—technical, social and emotional—should not be limited to the pre-urban- 
ization period but should be extended into the initial phase of adjustment to 
the cities. 

To what extent—we may ask—can or should the community take over the 
role originally performed by the extended family for the protection and 
education (in a broad sense) of individuals? Since social disorganization play: 
an important part in the etiology of mental ill-health in modern society, the 
question may be rephrased thus: how are we to organize an urban community 
capable of providing the requisite atmosphere of acceptance and group 
support for newcomers, so that they feel more security and satisfaction in} 
acquiring new habits and skills; and how can we organize a community 
which offers a better environment for healthy personality development? 

An experimental project in community organization has been carried out 
in Chicago by Shaw. It seems to point to the far-reaching significance of this 
aspect as regards mental health. The local citizens inside the area formed 
community committees and assumed full responsibility for the project. They 
introduced recreational programmes or enlarged existing ones. The objective 
of their programmes was the welfare of all the children, due—though not 
excessive—attention being, therefore, paid to the delinquent and especially the 
pre-delinquent child. Those projects which have been in existence for the longest 
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time (over 20 years) show a marked decrease in delinquency. Three criteria 
of success have been noted: (a) ability of a community to organize and maintain 
a welfare programme in co-operation with judicial authority; (b) the degree 
to which local leaders can be recruited and trained for staff positions in the 
programme; and (c) the extent to which the community gives the programme 
jts moral and financial support. 

This is only one illustration of many other experimental projects designed to 
introduce a positive and preventive mental health programme in the changing 
society of today. These projects vary greatly in their scope, extent, intensity 
and method of tackling this most complicated problem, owing to the differences 
jinneeds, socio-cultural backgrounds, levels of industrial development, quality 
and attitudes of staff, etc. One thing is certain, namely, that the basic principles 
behind these positive approaches or experimental projects are essentially the 
same. L. K. Franck makes this clear when he says: ‘Our so-called social 
problems are to be viewed as arising from the frantic efforts of individuals, 
Jacking any sure direction and sanctions or guiding conception of life, to 
find some way of protecting themselves or merely existing on any terms they 
can manage in a society being remade by technology. Having no strong loyalties 
and no consistent values or realizable ideals to cherish, the individual’s 
conduct is naturally conflicting, confused, neurotic and antisocial. Today 
we must face the task of reconstructing our culture and creating our own 
design for living, in which the age-old cruelties, frustrations, and deprivations 
may, we must hope, be mitigated, if not eliminated. For the task we have need 
of more understanding of personality and culture and, above all, of faith 
in the value of human life which the new culture must serve.’ These words 
were originally addressed to American people in the 1930s. How true they 
still are for the all of us in the 1950s is clear to anyone with eyes to see. 
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HUMAN RELATIONS IN INDUSTRY 


R. F. TREDGOLD 


One of the striking features of the industrial scene in many countries today 
is the interest shown in ‘human relations’. What is really striking, of course, 
is the fact that this should be a striking feature, for there have been problem 
of human relationship ever since Cain murdered Abel, and the curse of Adam 
was that he would have to work, even though he hated it. One might think 
then, that there was nothing new to be said on the subject. Or is it only now 
that we are beginning to take an interest in it? 


HISTORY 


The answer is, of course, No. There has been a great deal of interest in the 
past. Even if Adam, Cain and Abel were legends, such men as Plato, Aristotle 
and Confucius expressed similar views on the problem. They really wrote 
forcefully on this point. But few industrialists seem to have felt that Plato had 
anything to teach them—until perhaps recently. 

What is new is the term ‘human relations’? It is not a very happy one, but 
has come to stay, and it is not easy to think of a better. ‘Social psychology’ 
for example, has too many overtones. 

Here we have an inkling of the difficulties. There was, in the century follow- 
ing the Industrial Revolution, a great reluctance to speak in terms of human 
needs, of human satisfactions, and even of human differences ; for, unfortunately, 
these ideas were not at all in evidence at the start of the Revolution and 
totally different concepts of work came to be accepted as natural, and morally 
right. Fer this, no doubt, many reasons existed: there was a very rigid clas 
system in Britain at the time and a complacent acceptance of it, and little 
was thought about equal opportunities for all men. Slavery was not abolished 
by Wilberforce’s efforts till as late as 1807, and all slaves in the British Empire 
were not freed till 1833. Conditions of the utmost squalor and brutality prevail- 
ed not only in prisons, but in the ships which won Nelson’s battles and the 
regiments which served under Wellington. With all this, it is small wonder 
that there was gross exploitation of men, women and children in industry. 
It is probable that, as the Industrial Revolution occurred first in Britain, 
conditions were worse there than they were in other countries where its 
onset coincided with a more liberal and humane attitude. 

The tragedy was that attitudes were then formed which were later felt to be 
in the interests of certain people to maintain. Bad conditions and low wages 
for the worker seemed to mean more profit for the employer, who invoked 
the traditions of the past, backed as they were by religious sanction, to prevent 
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| change. On the other hand, as the workers’ organizations began to claim 


better conditions, greater physical safety, and some security of livelihood 
for their members, they naturally produced leaders who derived their own 
strength from creating or increasing antagonism between workers and manage- 
ment. Any sign of making peace would have been treachery in the eyes of 
their followers; they could only thrive on industrial conflict. No doubt many 
terrible things were done. Patterns of behaviour which develop in intense 
bitterness die very hard. Moreover, they tend to become fixed owing to the 
very continuity of such groups. Thus, we observe today attitudes of mind which 
are based on no logical survey of today’s needs, but are mere legacies of the 
ast. 

‘ This is certainly one reason why no systematic study was made of the 
relationship between individuals and between groups, nor of the ways in 
which they might be influenced. Another reason was that the study of the 
subject had in the past been mainly carried out by, and associated with, the 
names of religious leaders and philosophers (though also at times, as we 
are apt to forget, by successful soldiers, demagogues or poets), and in the revolt 
of the nineteenth century against religion and philosophy, the teachings of 
the past were rejected. In other subjects, people were turning instead to science ; 
but more especially to the physical sciences, which were making rapid and 
spectacular advances, and less to the social sciences, for the simple reason that 
they hardly existed. 

Towards the turn of the nineteenth century, however, remarkable progress 
was made in understanding the human being through the writings of Freud 
and Jung on individuals, and those (less well known) of Le Bon [11]! and 
Trotter [18] on group behaviour. For various reasons inherent in the subject 
itself, these findings were difficult for many to accept, and another long 
interval elapsed. Those pioneers had little interest in industrial life, and 
industrialists probably never knew of their existence. It was, in fact, only the 
aftermath of World War I that precipitated a meeting between the indus+ 
trialists and the social scientists. 


SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF RELATIONS 


The war had swept away social barriers, on the one hand, and given a great 
stimulus to industrial productivity on the other. Both of these results were 
especially marked in the United States of America. It was therefore appro- 
priate that further industrial research should flourish there, and the work of 
Elton Mayo [13] and Roethlisberger [16] culminated in the 20-year-long 
‘million dollar experiment’, more prosaically known as the Hawthorne 
experiment. The discoveries made drew the attention of industrial managers 
at last to the effect of group relationships on individual productivity, and also 
to the need for emotional satisfactions in work and the unfamiliar idea that 
men and women work better if treated as human beings. (It was said somewhat 
ironically that it did not need twenty years and a million dollars to teach 
that. But in fact, of course, it has needed more than a century and uncountable 
millions, and the lesson is still only partly learnt.) At any rate, industry was 
using psychology more and more when World War II broke out. This time 


1. Figures in brackets refer to the reference list on page 42. 
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more barriers went down, and the social picture changed out of all recog. 
nition; so that after the war the industrial manager had to face a very differen 
situation. Public opinion now placed great emphasis on the rights of the 





individual, the trades unions were in a stronger position than ever before 
there was scarcely any unemployment or threat of it, and an improved 
medical service had called attention to the amount of sickness prevalent in 
industry. 

Whether he liked it or not, the employer or manager therefore had to tum 
his attention to incentives—motives for working better—and give up using 
force or threats; in other words, he had to start giving carrots and give up 
sticks. It is only fair to say that most managers, being the products of their 
time, were quite ready to adopt this course; but being human, they wer 
cautious about new ideas and reflected the views of the age in their attitude 
to social scientists. It was therefore natural that, although some pioneer 
among them were prepared to seek the help of psychologists and psychiatrists, 
the majority waited rather doubtfully and suspiciously to see if any good| 
came of it. It is presumably due to this caution and distrust that the term 
‘human relations’ was introduced about this time, to refer to the study o 
human mental behaviour and group relations, and that the somewhat 
alarming terms psychology and sociology were avoided. In the same way, 
general practitioners frequently direct their neurotic patients to ‘nerve spe. 
cialists’ instead of to ‘psychiatrists’. 

But even if a number of the leaders in industry were not collaborating 
personally with the social scientists, it must not be thought that they were 
doing nothing to improve human relationships. Most managers of long ex. 
perience were naturally interested in the subject; a completely new profession 
of personnel management was coming into being; conferences and discussions 
on the subject were frequent; selection procedures were introduced, with the 
use of intelligence, situation and aptitude tests; and many firms certainly 
made considerable innovations of this type. In the body of relevant literature 
which accumulated in these years, as much was written by managers as by 
social scientists. 


ARE SOCIAL SCIENTISTS NECESSARY? 


The progress that was made has been great enough to suggest to many people 
that there is, in fact, no need to call in the social scientist, and this point 
of view demands an answer. The position can perhaps best be illustrated by a 
comparison with the field of public health, and in particular epidemiology. 
There is no doubt that here a great deal of progress has been made by people 
who were not experts, and not scientists. To go back some way, the authority 
of Moses, for example, was able to impose a system of camp hygiene on a 
rebellious and individualistic people, which certainly cut down the incidence 
of various diseases. Similar discipline has been imposed by civil or military 
authorities throughout history. Sometimes, it must be admitted, to the expert’s 
discomfiture, the layman is well in advance. The classic case is scurvy which 
was known to sailors to be preventable by fresh fruit juice some 150 year 
before vitamin C was isolated. In general, however, the real conquest of disease 
has been won by a scientific discovery, either of the cause of an illness, such 
as the tubercle bacillus, or of its manner of spreading, such as malaria, or of 
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curative agents, such as radium or penicillin, or by the development of some 
technique. Once such discoveries have been made, they must be communicated 
to the practical and experienced people who are to put them into effect. It 
js thus the combination of the scientist’s research ability with the practical 


proved ability of the man on the spot, that is effective. And this implies that there 


must be some means whereby the scientist can communicate his discovery to 
the mind of the layman. 

This is surely a fair parallel with the work of social scientists; though it is 
true that their discoveries are likely to be less dramatic, less precise and so 
Jess easy to communicate than, say, the discovery of penicillin. They also 
stir up more resistance, as the work of Freud has amply demonstrated. But 
this does not invalidate the comparison. What it means, in practice, is that the 
social scientists must be prepared to spend more time and trouble in com- 
municating ideas than their colleagues in the other sciences. We may, there- 
fore, usefully consider their progress and background at this time, and since 
the greatest changes occurred in psychiatry, this aspect will be the first to 
be described. 


THE SPREAD OF PSYCHIATRY 


World War II stimulated psychiatrists and psychologists in the armed forces 
of various countries to think more in terms of health than of sickness, and of 
prevention rather than cure. It is true that, the war over, many returned to 
their clinics and hospitals; but here and there work was undertaken on the 
possible applications of psychiatry to industry. The most comprehensive study 
was made by the Group for the Advancement of Psychiatry in the United 
States [8]; and their recommendations, published in 1948, are remarkably 
wise. Unfortunately they do not appear to have been carried out to any 
noticeable extent. We may well ask ourselves ‘Why not?; What is causing 
the delay in implementing these ideas?’ 

Before attempting to answer this, let us consider what had been happening 
in other countries. In the United Kingdom various experiments had been 
undertaken. The Tavistock clinic staff applied their psycho-analytic training 
to various projects for studying the motives and emotional stresses which lay 
behind the personnel and group conflicts in industry. Out of this was formed 
the Tavistock Institute of Human Relations, whose members, notably Wilson 
[19] and Jacques [9], have contributed so largely to research and are still 
doing so. The question arose as to whether neurosis in industry was increasing, 
or was merely being more noticed, and some assessment of the magnitude of 
the problems was made by Russell Fraser and his collaborators [5]. Further 
work developed on the selection of managers and skilled workers, which owed 
something to the widespread system of selecting officers and other ranks in 
the war—itself a remarkable achievement. 

In industrial medicine the most significant therapeutic advance was perhaps 
made by Ling [12], who founded a Rehabilitation Centre at Roffey Park 
specially for the short-term treatment of neurosis in industry. This led naturally 
enough to the formation also of a training wing or institute, where delegates 
from industrial concerns could learn something about the reasons for the 
breakdown of their own staff and workers. 

This was followed by a far more ambitious management training institution 
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—the Administrative Staff College, at Henley. Here, as one of the earl 
teachers remarked, the subject of human relations ran like a thread throughout 
the course, though a psychiatrist was never more than a visiting lecturer. This 
procedure. became the pattern for many similar but generally shorter courses, 
sometimes run by the larger corporations and firms such as Unilever, ICI, 
Marks and Spencer, BEA and the Coal Board—to take a representative 
sample—and sometimes run by professional institutes for delegates from 
different firms—for example, the British Institute of Management. In all 
these courses the problem of the satisfaction of emotional needs, both in work 
and in companionship, was dealt with, and a psychiatrist was generally 
invited to attend to promote discussion on the points at issue. 

It is perhaps curious that there was less advance in clinical work. The 
Industrial Rehabilitation Centre was set up at Belmont and the work of 
Maxwell Jones and his colleagues there [10] has been impressive, but it has 
dealt, as it was meant to, more with the misfits in industry than with improv. 
ing the health of a greater number of potentially valuable workers. This 
orientation was probably due to the contemporary introduction of the National 
Health Service, itself a remarkable venture, but in this respect somewhat 
stultifying; for Belmont and Roffey Park were both incorporated in it and 
lost their pre-eminently industrial character. And since there was now, appa- 
rently, an adequate consultant service for the whole country, industry saw 
little reason to provide its own. None the less, it is the writer’s contention [17] 
that much neurosis is being masked and that it would be far more adequately 
treated by psychiatric clinics within industry, specially equipped for the 
purpose. 

In the United States of America, a much more intensive study was carried 
out by Gordon [7], who set out to apply the views of Dershimer over a five- 
year period in the Du Pont Company. He had no doubts as to the magnitude 
of the problem, for he interviewed 7 per cent of the employees and estimated 
that there were three or four times as many patients as had been seen. The 
effect on production was enormous. Gordon, however, rightly warns us that 
‘by no means do we have in psychiatry a panacea for all the ills of industry’. 
On the other hand, his opinion that ‘the psychiatrist’s chief function is to 
make a diagnosis of ‘the emotionally sick employee, and give medical support 
to management for what is at present an unpopular course of action’ strikes us 
as being disappointingly limited. 

Similar clinical work has been carried out in Sweden by Mindus, who made 
his objective clear beforehand [14] and has understood the need for the 
psychiatrist to use the lessons derived from his clinical work to advise manage- 
ment on a mental health programme. The full report on this should be intensely 
interesting. 


THE PRESENT SITUATION 


If it is progress in the United Kingdom that has been quoted in greater detail, 
this is simply because the writer is naturally more familiar with it. Clearly it 
is impossible to describe here exhaustively what is happening throughout the 
world, It seems likely, however, from the writings of Dastur [4] in India and 
Gillon and Planques [6] in France, and from the reports of WHO and WFMH 
conferences—and even more so of the Duke of Edinburgh’s conference [20], 
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that the British situation is being paralleled elsewhere; and that, to put it 
briefly, in most countries something of an uneasy testing-out process is now 
taking place. Managements are very conscious of their needs in the face of 
changing tensions both within industry and outside it, for instance, in develop- 
ing nationalities, and they are quite willing to use any help which a technical 
expert can give them; but they naturally enough want to put any such expert’s 
advice to some practical test before they adopt it wholeheartedly. 

At the opposite end we find a number of practitioners in the social sciences— 
sociologists, psychologists and psychiatrist-—who believe that they can help 
industry, either by research, teaching, or clinical work. In fact, sufficient 
work has been done to support their claims, and indeed to bear out the wisdom 
of the original recommendations of the group for the Advancement of Psy- 
chiatry in the United States of America. (For this Brown’s excellent survey [1] 
is a good introduction.) 

We are therefore thrown back again on to the question ‘why the delay?’ ; for 
the importance of this question grows deeper as we realize that so many 
countries have been moving along similar paths only to indulge in similar 
hesitations. : 


INDUSTRY'S HESITATIONS AND SUSPICIONS 


The reasons for this are of two kinds: those which are due to the nature and 
conditions of industry today, and those which are due to the nature of the 
social sciences; or, perhaps, to be more accurate, to the natures and habits 
of thought of the people representing each—the industrialist (manager or 
worker) and the social scientist respectively. 

In the first case, every word that stresses the need for the study of human 
relations correspondingly underlines the difficulties likely to be met. It has 
already been pointed out how attitudes of mind which had a logical basis in the 
events and circumstances of the early days of the Industrial Revolution no 
longer have any such basis now. If gross insecurity at one time existed, it is 
natural enough later to find a preoccupation with material security, so that 
any new technical device, such as automation, is looked upon at first from the 
angle ‘Whom is it going to throw out of work?’ Restrictive practices still 
exist; antagonism to management, even in nationalized industries, is so 
much the pattern of thought that it can no more be changed overnight than 
the delusions of a psychotic can be removed by an interview with a psychiatrist. 
Moreover, such attitudes enshrine so much of what is best in the make-up 
of an individual—loyalty to his comrades, willingness to sacrifice his and his 
family’s own immediate interests for the sake of a cause which he believes to 
be just. 

The corresponding attitude on the part of management is less clear-cut, 
but it is surprisingly common to find managers preoccupied by one fear— 
that of having their good nature abused or of being thought soft. To hear 
them, you would say this was a fate worse than death. It must rank high as a 
factor influencing behaviour, and tends to prevent overtures of peace in 
moments of antagonism. 

With these two opposing, but not contradictory attitudes, it is difficult for 
either side to make an innovation, or to bear the responsibility for an experi- 
ment. The writer remembers vividly a visit paid to a nationalized industry 
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in 1948; everyone on the spot, and at headquarters, was agreed that som 
psychiatric survey was necessary; the dates were fixed, the introduction made 
but the scheme then broke down completely because neither the local no; 
the central office dared to put in writing that they would like the job done 
Each would have agreed entirely if the other had done so; neither would mak 
a start. 


THE SOCIAL SCIENTIST’S DILEMMA 


But there are as great difficulties, though of a different order, among the 
social scientists, especially the psychiatrists. Many of the latter were incor. 
porated into the wartime army to deal with matters of morale and psychic 
disturbance, and did so with much interest and, it seems, some success—as 
Rees [15] has described. But after the war a reaction set in. Most of them 
returned to clinical work, and it is clear that many leading psychiatrists of ow 
day feel that psychiatry has nothing to contribute to industry. Incidentally, 
the writer’s account of industrial clinics, referred to in the Transactions 0 
Industrial Medical Officers, coincides with similar comments by Curran [3], 
whose views are probably typical of many. However, it is unlikely that psy. 
chiatrists in any great numbers will be trained in the United Kingdom fo 
work in industry for many years yet. Temple Burling, in the United States of 
America [2] has outlined an excellent programme of training, but few take 
advantage of it. 





The matter is urgent in that at present the few psychiatrists interested dare 
not approach industry too enthusiastically, or they run the risk of creating a 
demand which they cannot supply, from lack of numbers, and so of later 
disappointing the industrialists. But if they act too slowly, the young, recently 
qualified members of the profession, who might have found posts in industry, 
will have to look elsewhere. They are thus faced with a dilemma. The future 
is difficult to predict, but there seems to be a gradual tendency for psychiatrists 
to work in industry in various capacities, in the principal industrialized 
countries, and we may hope that this will increase in breadth and in depth 
during the next decade. 

These hopes are expressed partly because of the visible trends and partly 
because there is another factor which is forcing managers more and more to 
think in terms of mental health—the increasing incidence and recognition 
of psychosomatic disease. There is still much argument as to what exactly comes 
under this heading; but leaving aside the academic niceties, the fact is that 
many senior managers have read or heard something about diseases which 
they believe to be associated with psychological stress, and which they fear 
may attack them or their colleagues. It is their anxiety about, for example, 
coronary thrombosis, that has made them consider afresh whether the frus- 
trations of their work can be obviated by improving human relations. It may 
be that this sort of fear is not the best motive for seeking psychiatric help in 
industry; nevertheless, it constitutes at present the door by which the psy- 
chiatrist is asked in, and this is likely to happen more and more. This may lead 
to urgently needed research on these subjects, by psychiatrists and physicians 
in collaboration. 
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SOCIAL ASPECTS OF MENTAL HEALTH 
THE DEVELOPING COUNTRIES 


The situation is very different in those countries which are now developing 
rapidly. In some, a predominantly agricultural community may be having 
to take up industry and face the break-up of family or village life; and there is 
the natural difficulty of a man or woman who has been brought up in an 
isolated village in understanding the safety precautions of complicated ma- 
chinery, let alone the social conventions of a new culture. Clearly anxiety 
and antagonism may arise, too, from a rapidly increasing standard of living. 

Problems such as these will probably be easy enough for doctors and man- 
agers to understand and handle with sympathy. Other problems may require a 
much greater degree of understanding and tolerance, for they will arouse 
deeper anxiety in superiors and subordinates alike. There are at the moment 
many developing countries which are proud of their newly gained indepen- 
dence. In them, there are many workers whose self-respect has suffered under 
alien rule, however benevolent. They are likely, therefore, to be unduly 
sensitive and preoccupied not so much with security as with national pride 
and status. No doubt this phase will pass if properly understood and handled. 
It would be lamentable if it became as ingrained as the preoccupation with 
security which bedevils the history of older states. 

In these countries there is certainly a vast opportunity for the social scien- 
tists. Here they can start with a clean slate, with no memories of past prejudices. 
Psychiatrists, in particular, have an opportunity to turn their attention to 
preventive work before becoming entirely taken up with individual therapy 
—or even custodial care, as has sometimes happened to them in countries 
where their profession has grown up solely as an offshoot of clinical medicine, 
and where thoughts of mental hygiene have only been afterthoughts. 


THE OPPORTUNITIES OF TOMORROW 


From this survey, what are the prospects that may be deduced? It is clear 
that there are many stresses in industry which owe their origin to unconscious 
conflicts: they exercise an effect on sickness, absenteeism, labour turnover and 
efficiency, and on the antagonisms between individuals which can lead to 
dismissals and resignations, and those between groups which can lead to a 
strike, a lock-out or even a war. It is often said that all that is needed is some 
faith and goodwill to remove these personal and social evils. Faith, it is true, 
can remove mountains. But that kind of faith seems to be hard to develop, 
and is rare in industry. We should certainly try to develop it; but let us not 
despise material means as well. As to goodwill, it can help; but few people 
would be content to have their septic appendices, say, removed by someone 
noted only for his goodwill. The septic foci in the body industrial certainly 
call for as much skill to diagnose and to remove as do these. 

Industry, then, has need of the social scientist. But this does not at all mean 
that the social scientist should take charge of industry. It is only in conjunction 
with the various professional disciplines and interests represented in industry 
that he can exercise his skill. In any case his task will always be advisory, never 
executive. The first step must, therefore, be a closer acquaintance and, as in 
any polite meeting, both sides must be prepared to go rather more than half- 
way to meet the other. Industrialists should surely call in the scientist at least 
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with regard to a few subjects which are still unsolved after many years’ ‘common 
sense’ handling; they would then have some idea of his value. They must of 
course beware of regarding the scientist’s first venture as the test by which he 
stands or falls, for he is unlikely to contribute much until his background 
knowledge and skill have both developed, and until he feels he has been 
accepted as a person. Naturally, it is up to him to do his part in the matter, 
But the greater responsibility must lie with the industrialists, if only because 
it is they who control the funds. Research naturally provides the first opening. 
Here it should not be difficult, nor financially unsound, for them to select 
various projects and invite social scientists to work on them, just in the same 
way as they do physical scientists. 

Secondly, there is work for the scientists to start on their own. Research 
can be undertaken, without extensive or expensive help from industry, on 
psychosomatic diseases, at present increasing. The team for this purpose must 
consist of a physician, an endocrinologist and a biochemist, as well as of a 
psychiatrist. Probably the results of this would throw light on conditions of 
productivity as well as of health. Thirdly, there is clinical work: research 
would improve if there were more clinics within industry, as advocated by 
Mindus [14], Gordon [7], and Tredgold [17]. Here, the industrial medical 
services should take the initiative and include psychiatry. Fourthly, more 
clinical work and research will lead to more teaching. Some firms already 
employ psychiatrists as visiting lecturers. This custom is still in its infancy, and 





little more is done than to provoke thinking from a new angle. Only very 
seldom do the top managers and senior scientists meet. To judge from the 


interest shown in elementary sociology and psychology in existing courses, | 


much awaits to be done. If they are to take part in this, psychologists, socio- 
logists and psychiatrists must be humble enough to learn how to teach. Pro- 
gress in any one of these functions would no doubt lead to further progress in 
the others. They are by no means separate; all are interwoven, as must also 
be the ideas and actions of the industrialists and the social scientists, if a har- 
monious pattern is to be created. 
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MENTAL HEALTH PROBLEMS IN HOSPITALS 


P. SIVADON 


Hospitals do not serve quite the same purposes nowadays as they did in the, 
past. At one time they were hospices for people incapable of attending to 
their material wants (needy patients, old folk, invalids, incurables and some- 
times even undesirables), but they have now become, primarily, dispensers of 
medical care and, secondarily, centres of education and research. Their doors 
are now closed to all but the sick, whom they admit on medical grounds and 
not for social or economic reasons. 

The term ‘hospital’ is still occasionally used wrongly for community centres | 
whose purpose is to provide accommodation for social misfits. This paper is 
concerned only with centres providing medical care. That does not mean that 
the theories enlarged on here are not applicable to other institutions. It has | 
not been my intention to draw a distinction between the different types of 
hospital; the principles expounded in this paper are, I believe, valid in all 
essential respects for all cases. Nevertheless, I have not considered children’s 
hospitals here and have confined my study more particularly to certain features 
which are essentially applicable only to hospitals admitting patients for long , 
periods. However, the speedy relief that is now afforded by treatment in acute 
conditions and the increasing number of degeneration diseases are likely 
to make such hospitals more and more the general rule. 

Broader sociological problems concerning the place of hospitals in society ! 
have not been touched on here; this paper deals with the human and archi- 
tectural considerations which hospitals must take into account if they are to 
meet the needs of the patient. } 


THE PATIENT’S NEEDS 


Health consists primarily in the maintenance of a harmonious balance between | 
the two basic requirements of life—self-perpetuation in as constant a form as 
possible, and evolution through exchanges with the external environment. In 
the higher orders and particularly in man, constancy of the internal environ- 
ment is ensured by complex self-regulating mechanisms, which, if working 
efficiently, enable exchanges of varying intensity to be made with the sur- 
rounding environment. This phenomena is known as homeostasis. 

These exchanges make for evolution, and as their complexity increases so 
does the independence of the individual concerned, bringing with it greater 
freedom, but also greater insecurity. 

Every disease may be described as an attack on the integrity of the person 
and therefore as a disturbance of the homeostatic mechanism. The constancy 
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factor is thus endangered and can only be protected by restricting the exchange 
factor, thus giving rise to a process which is the reverse of evolution, i.e. 
regression. 

Any person who is ill tends to regress by putting the need for constancy and 
security before the need for exchanges and independence. This functional 
regression is a constant defence reflex occurring in both surgical and medical 
ailments, in acute and chronic conditions, and is particularly marked also 
among mental patients. 

The most constant signs of this regression are childish attitudes, the need 
for protection, an egocentric narrowing of interests and a diminished capacity 
to integrate space and time. 

As far as the physical functions are concerned, this has always been common 
knowledge. The sick person is given protection, he is placed in the maternal 
care of nurses and the process of exchange with his external environment in 
respect of temperature and nourishment is reduced. Too often, however, no 
thought is given to certain requirements of his mental functions which regress 
in the same way. They, too, need an atmosphere of security, maternal care and 
a reduction of exchanges with the outside world. But here temperature and 
diet are not the only factors involved. The mental ordering of space and time 
and, above all, relationship with other human beings also come into play. 
Admittedly, account is usually taken of these factors, but often simply as a 
secondary consideration, as if to do so were a luxury to be justified for such 
sentimental reasons as that patients are entitled to our solicitude, even, some 
would say, to our love. What tends to be too frequently overlooked is that these 
‘luxuries’ are in fact necessities, to be provided for medical reasons and not out 
of charity. In the healthy adult, mental and physical functions are sharply 
differentiated, but the functional regression that is characteristic of illness 
reduces them to the undifferentiated state that we find in children. The mental 
functions are the higher functions of integration and the forming of relation- 
ships. They are directly linked with the physical functions of homeostasis 
and, both in sick persons and in children, are more or less merged with them, 
With sick persons, as with children, the provision of food and warmth is at the 
same time an assurance of love and security. But if the environment in which 
the patient is placed rules out such feelings, the treatment defeats its ends. 

What the patient needs, so far as his mental functions are concerned, are 
material and social surroundings with which he can establish a simple and 
meaningful two-way relationship. The setting in which he is placed must be 
readily understandable and reassuring in its significance. But as he improves 
he must also have an opportunity of consolidating, re-educating and strength- 
ening his relationship functions. Keeping him too long in childish surround- 
ings would retard his recovery, since that recovery is only consonant with 
a resumed evolution towards greater independence by means of increasingly 
varied exchanges with the world about him and with other human beings. 

The problem would be relatively simple if this evolution were a steady, 
continuous process. It would then be enough to let the patient live in a com- 
pletely protected state during the acute stage of his illness and gradually to 
open up greater possibilities of contact with a more complex world. But all 
evolution follows a chequered course, and the patient must at any moment 
be able to seek refuge in an atmosphere of absolute security, while, as soon as his 
condition warrants it, opportunities for greater independence should be 
continuously open to him. 
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All this raises complex problems for which there is no straightforwari 
solution. I shall consider only some of these problems and suggest a fey 
remedies, which, of course, must be adapted to suit particular circumstance; 

Adopting a rather arbitrary classification, I shall deal first with humay 
factors and, secondly, with architectural considerations. 


HUMAN FACTORS 


A sick person is usually obliged to go to hospital just at the time when he is ip 
greatest need of the protective atmosphere afforded by the family. But sinc 
his condition necessitates treatment which cannot be given at home, his 
own home surroundings no longer provide adequate security. Furthermore, to 
encourage the regression he needs for his protection, it is often advisable for 
the patient to be cut off from his everyday life and from the responsibilities it 
entails. 

The primary function of the hospital is to afford him the advantages of home 
life, but without any personal responsibility. 

These advantages may be summed up as simple relationships with a limited 
number of persons, in surroundings that can soon become familiar. In this new 
setting, it is understandable that the patient will occupy a position resembling 
that of a child in relation to adults rather than that of an adult in the family 
group. Like children, the patient needs to be able to fall back at a moment’s 
notice on a small number of adults (here, notably, the doctor and the nurse) 
who can act towards him as parents. 

But hospital treatment is so complex nowadays that it calls for team work 
and for a large staff, these factors being the guarantee of the value of the 
treatment and thus of the security the patient desires. We must therefore find 
some practical way of reconciling these conflicting requirements. And, as we 
have seen, we must give the patient, as soon as possible, an opportunity of 
entering into a greater variety of relationships. Various compromise solutions 
will have to be worked out. But it must be emphasized that none of these 
solutions will be ideal, and unremitting effort will be needed to maintain a 
balance between opposite requirements, always keeping in mind the special 
and varying circumstances of each case. The situation will be considered 
under four headings—the reception of the patient on admission to the hospital, 
the relationship between doctor and patient, the ward in which he is placed, 
and the hospital environment as a whole. 


Reception 


Apart from small private clinics, which are the exception, all hospitals have 
not only their technical facilities but also administrative machinery with 
demands of its own. It is therefore desirable to employ the services of a special 
receptionist, a ‘hostess’, who will help the patient over the procedure for 
entering the hospital, saving him the trouble of filling in identity forms and 
going through a series of complicated formalities with officials whom he does 
not know. The hostess will take charge of this for him and will see him safely 
to the ward in which he is to stay. Her first task will be to make the patient feel 
that he is no bother and that his place is ready for him. She will then make him 
feel at home in his new surroundings and with the people about him; he will 
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be shown his bed and where to find the bathroom, lavatory, etc., and the way 
out of the ward; and he will be told what facilities are available to him, what 
is the pattern of life in the hospital, what he can ask for and whom and how 
to ask, and so on. He will be given a small booklet with his name on it and a 
plan of the hospital, together with the facts he needs to know about the hos- 
pital’s rules and the services it provides for him. The hostess will then in- 
troduce the patient to his nurse, his doctor and his immediate neighbours. 
She will endeavour to supply any wants of his and to meet wishes that he may 
hesitate to express—that someone should ring up to cancel an appointment, or 
that he should be given writing-paper, etc. 

The hostess’s function is other than that of the welfare worker or the nurse. 
The rest of her time may be spent running the hospital’s social activities in the 
form of individual or group entertainment, and so on. 


The Relationship between Doctor and Patient 


The hospital doctor cannot do effective work unless he is aided by specialists 
or assistants. But medicine calls for the establishment of personal relations 
which seem hardly compatible with team work. Provision must therefore be 
made for responsibilities towards the different patients to be divided between 
the members of the team. Each patient should have one doctor who will be 
entirely responsible for his treatment, although working in close collaboration 
with the rest of the team. This is the doctor who will call in a specialist for his 
patient or who will hand over the patient for a while to the radiologist or the 
surgeon. Health services are at present organized in such a way that the same 
team tends to follow the patient’s progress after he leaves the hospital, and, 
working in conjunction with the family doctor, ensures continuity of treatment 
and avoids needless repetition of the same examinations or tests. 


The Relationship between Nurse and Patient 


Like the doctor, the nurse has many duties to perform and must work as one of 
a team. For this reason it is tempting to divide up ana standardize the work: to 
have one nurse to distribute the thermometers, another to take them away and 
fill in the temperature charts, yet another to apply dressings and a fourth to 
distribute medicine or food. But the patient needs one nurse who, he knows, is 
in charge of him. 

Flexible arrangements should be worked out—this is not impossible— 
whereby responsibility for a small group of cases is entrusted to a particular 
nurse, although this will not prevent her from sharing the group work of the 
team. In the acute stages of his illness, the patient often needs the constant 
attention of his nurse, to look after his diet, to keep a watch on his temperature, 
to straighten his pillow or to administer his medicine. Obviously she can be 
helped in all this work, but she should have sole responsibility for it. 

As the patient improves, it is, however, desirable for several nurses to look 
after him at various stages of his treatment, and for him to take his part in the 
team work by performing small services for his neighbours to save the staff’s 
time, 
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The Hospital Ward 


The size of the ward should be such that all the patients can be in the charg: 
of a single and reasonably small team of attendants. The total populatio 
(patients plus medical and nursing staff) should also be small enough for al 
to know one another. 

Experience has shown that the best number is between 20 and 40 persons, 
Wards with about 15 to 20 beds may therefore be used when intensive treat. 
ment is required, and wards with about 25 to 30 beds in other cases. For the 
organization of the work it would be well to subdivide these groups into smaller 
units of five to eight patients, according to the treatment required. Such units 
are easily identifiable and the staff will have no difficulty in getting to know 
as many as 30 persons. 

As the size of groups has direct repercussions on the layout of the hospital, 
this question will be discussed later. We shall see that only within these 
limits can we hope to afford the patient maximum security, while still presery. 
ing the necessary minimum of independence and freedom of choice in his 
human relationships. 


The Hospital as a Whole 


The hospital should be a unit with wide diversity. Diversification is necessary 
both because of the ever-increasing specialization of techniques and because of 
the varied and often conflicting needs of patients. 

But it is still more important that the whole institution should form a single 
unit. This is possible in so far as the hospital constitutes a ‘social field’ in 
Kurt Lewin’s sense of the term. This means a group of persons so integrated 
that any change affecting one of its members will be felt by all and that any 
influence exerted on the group as a whole will be shared by each individual 
member. This imposes certain conditions as regards numbers, the layout of 
the buildings and the organization of services. The more patients there are, 
the more rigid the functional design and the more compact the architectural 
pattern must be. Hence the importance of keeping the number of patients to a 
minimum. On the other hand, a wide diversity of specialization is impossible 
unless there is a sufficient number of persons in the unit. 

The ideal number is about joo for a fairly constant population. If the 
latter is frequently changing, as in a surgical service, the ideal number may be 
less than 100, whereas it may rise to over 500 in hospitals where the average 
patient stays for more than six months, 

The main thing is that the hospital should be directed by a homogeneous 
team, each member of which has special responsibility for one branch of the 
work, so that the influence of the team will be felt at all levels in the hospital 
without there being need for a host of regulations, memoranda and supervisory 
measures. 

Careful thought must be given to the planning of the buildings, liaison 
arrangements and co-ordination meetings. In all hospitals which receive 
patients for fairly lengthy periods, a committee of patients can do a great deal 
to encourage everyone to take part in group activities or, in other words, to 
organize the ‘social field’. 
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ARCHITECTURAL CONSIDERATIONS 


For a long time the principal objective in hospital architecture was to combine 
material comfort with technical convenience and economic operation. To 
this end, as many patients as possible were placed in the vicinity of the tech- 
nical equipment so as to reduce the distances to be covered by the staff and 
hence to keep staff numbers to a minimum, Furthermore, since technical 
requirements vary with the type of case, hospitals naturally set aside depart- 
ments for the treatment of different types of diseases and divided their patients 
into acute and chronic cases. 

The practical result was—and often still is—that large buildings were 
erected in which departments requiring elaborate equipment were grouped 
together, while the services for so-called chronic patients were relegated to the 
remoter parts of the hospital. 

To facilitate supervision and economize in staff, ingenious devices were 
conceived, €.g., transparent partitions, various types of lights or bells to 
enable patients to call for assistance, internal telephone systems, etc. On the 
other hand, it was accepted that patients should move about as little as possible, 
the best thing being for them to stay in bed and thus obviate the need for 
‘waste spaces’ (rest rooms, extra passages, etc.). 

For reasons of hygiene and ease of maintenance, the walls were enamelled, 
curtains were dispensed with, and as much of the furniture as possible was 
metal. 

It was not until quite recently that hospital administrators and architects 
began to turn their attention to the psychological needs of the patients. The 
first move in this direction was the replacement of long dormitory-like wards 
by rooms with only four to six beds. The introduction of rooms with one or two 
beds was considered to be a great step forward. But the fact remains that most 
specialists in hospital architecture are still far from being aware of the draw- 
backs of the conventional approach to hospital layout. As we have seen, the 
patient’s primary needs may be summed up in two words—security and in- 
dependence. These two conditions are frequently conflicting and hospital 
architecture must be a compromise between the two, with greater emphasis on 
the security factor. 

The word must be taken here to mean a feeling of security, not in the 
objective technical sense but as a psychological attitude. The patient has this 
feeling if the surroundings in which he is placed are either familiar to him or 
at least readily understandable and if they stand for something clear and 
reassuring, 

If the architecture is to be familiar, it must be similar in style to other 
local buildings. This does not mean that the hospital must look like an ordinary 
house or a municipal building. It should, in fact, have a character of its own, 
in other words it should not be possible to mistake it for a railway station or 
a prison. In outward appearance it should be more like a residential hotel. If 
its atmosphere is to be reassuring, it should not have a pretentious entrance or 
the ornate facade of a palace. Public buildings and palaces are designed to 
impress the visitor and to inspire him with awe. The hospital, on the other 
hand, should be welcoming. As soon as he enters its doors, the visitor should 
receive an impression of simplicity. It should be easy for the patient to realize 
where he is in relation to the outside world. If the hospital consists of a single 
building, it will be easy for people to find their way about in it if it is laid out 
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symmetrically round a central block. What is to be avoided is an arrangemen, 
in the form of a star with too many radiations and, generally speaking, an, 
design giving the impression of a labyrinth. If the hospital consists of a numbe 
of detached buildings—as is customary in psychiatric hospitals—the bey 
system is to have three or four groups of buildings in a slightly irregula 
arrangement about a central point (the social centre), the individual group 
consisting in turn of three or four separate buildings, each distinguishab} 
from the others by its shape, its arrangement or at least its external decoration, 
In short, the patient must have no difficulty in finding his bearings. He can lk 
aided by various devices, such as different colours, signboards, and so on. Ht 
should also be helped as far as possible to keep his sense of time—clock 
calendars and notices of weekly events placed in evidence throughout th 
building, news broadcasts at fixed hours, etc., are a few of the many means by 
which this can be done. 

If the patient’s feeling of security is to be maintained, he must have nm 
difficulty in getting to know the people with whom he is to live. This mean 
that the wards should be small, accommodating no more than 20 to 30 patient; 
He must be able to recognize anyone who comes within his field of vision, 
Thus, for example, passage-ways should not be longer than 50 yards o 
so. 

Although everyone agrees that long dormitory-like wards are forbidding 
there is still some uncertainty as to the best size for patients’ rooms. Some are in 
favour of a separate room for each case, as this makes for greater independenc: 
and privacy. But sick persons often tend to worry and dread being left alone 
Many like to have the door left open and welcome any visit as a blessing. Or 
the other hand, visits, even from the nurse, disturb the patient’s rest, and fo: 
this reason single rooms are suitable only for patients who can have many 
visitors or who need frequent attention. 

Rooms for two people also have their advantages as a means of avoiding 
loneliness. But they have obvious drawbacks as well. The constraint of enforced 
cohabitation with a stranger may soon develop into the kind of friendship that 
is subject to the risk of homosexual involvement, conscious or otherwise, 
Experience has shown that before long such friendships can turn into mutual 
irritation or even active dislike. Lastly, in hospitals where there is a consid. 
erable movement of patients, it is trying for patients to have to put up 
with constant changes of room-mate. 

From this point of view, rooms for three persons are preferable. But here 
again experience has shown that groups of three are apt to behave oddly. Often 
they are conspicuous by their untidiness, insubordination and constant 
chatter. The group tends to split up, sometimes with one domineering leader 
but in most cases with two members combining against the third (no doubt a 
repetition of the triangular situation of two parents with an only child). The 
third person, placed in the position of a child amongst adults, is often ignored 
or imposed upon by the others. 

Rooms for four are certainly to be preferred. But they too have the draw- 
back of making it all too easy for the four to break up into two couples who 
may soon be at loggerheads. From this point of view rooms for four are les 
satisfactory than rooms for two; moreover, the group is too small to allow ofa 
sufficient measure of independence. 

There must be at least 5 or 6 beds in a ward if the drawbacks of group 
life are to be offset by the fact that each member can read, wash, etc., without 
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drawing the attention of the others.! As the size of the group grows, each 
member gains in independence but at the same time loses some of his impor- 
tance as a member of the group. The patient needs both if he is to be integrated 
jn a human group, which gives him a feeling of security, and at the same time 
to keep some measure of independence. Experience has shown that a balance 
between these two requirements is most easily struck when the group consists 
of 5 to 7 persons in the case of patients, or 5 to 12 persons in good health. 

Placing each bed in a cubicle increases the patient’s independence and thus 
greatly reduces the drawbacks referred to above. Groups of 3 to 12 beds; 
in cubicles, if arranged so as to avoid undue monotony, seem to be the most 

widely favoured. It will still be necessary to have single rooms for some 
patients—persons who make a great deal of noise, contagious cases or — 

who are dying. 

The larger the group, the more important it is to preserve the sedicliiieallaly 
of each patient. He must have some piece of furniture which he can lock,.a 
shelf where he can put a souvenir, such as a photograph or a vase of flowers; 
his name can be placed at the entrance to his cubicle or at the head of his bed; 
he may be allowed to use his own personal effects, etc, Whenever there is no 
overriding technical objection, the use of traditional materials, such as wood, 
leather and cloth, for the furniture is to be advocated. Variety of colour is 
also a means of breaking the monotony and helping patients to feel at home. 

It is scarcely necessary to add that the toilet facilities should be so arranged 
that each patient can use them without being seen by everyone. 

One essential aspect of security is that the patient must be able to call 
for assistance when he needs it. It has been found that when patients are 
grouped in units of 5 to 7 they are much less uneasy and consequently ask for 
attention much less frequently. Many small services can be performed by a 
neighbour without there being any need to trouble the nurse. Nevertheless, 
communication systems enabling a small staff to be constantly at the disposal 
of patients are still necessary. Certain highly ingenious types of signals in the 
form of lights or bells have definite advantages but they also have the dis- 
advantage of appearing unfamiliar and slightly alarming to the patient. If 
he observes that by pressing a button he sets a complicated mechanism in mo- 
tion, he will be anything but reassured. In such matters, the simpler the 
device, the better. 

Special mention should be made of noise and of measures to ensure that 
patients can sleep without being disturbed. Particular care should be given to 
the soundproofing of corridors. Doors and toilets should be designed so as to be 
used at any time without disturbing the patients. Trolleys, etc., should also be 
noiseless. 

The question of lighting is a difficult one. The patient has an impression of 
security when he is in the dark and he can see what is going on round him. 
But the nurse, too, must be able to see him. A diffused light at ground level 
is the best system for night-time. All that is needed then, in most cases, is for 
the patient to be able to switch on his own bed lamp. Other patients must not 


1, It may seem surprising that the addition of only one member to a group can produce such marked differences. 
Ii is, however, quite understandable if we remember that only one type of mutual relation is possible between 
two persons, that this number increases to six in a group of three persons, to 25 in a group of four and to 
three times that number when there are five persons inthe group, and so on. A balance can be struck between 
the need for security and the need for independence when the group is small enough for its members to be read- 
ily integrated in it and large enough to allow of sufficient variety in the members’ mutual relations! 
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be woken up by the staff flashing a torch on them or switching on a light in tly 
centre of the ward. 

So far we have referred only to patients confined to bed. And many hospital 
have in fact been designed merely as assemblies of beds. But the opinion j 
gaining ground that patients should not spend more time in bed than is strictly 
necessary. With the modern practice of getting patients up as soon as the acut 
stage of the illness is past and the attention given to ensuring their recovery ir 
all respects, it is essential to provide even more extensive accommodation fo; 
the day-time than for the night. 

Small lounges where they can rest, read, talk together, write their letter, 
play games and listen to music should be provided for patients close to thei 
rooms. 

Workshops for occupational therapy should be fitted up in premises at some 
distance from the living quarters, so that patients can use noisy apparatu; 
without disturbing others. Small rooms which the patients can fit up them. 
selves under the guidance of monitors are best for this purpose. 

In a more central position, space could be set aside for a social centre in 
which patients might meet to play games or watch films or other forms oj 
entertainment; this centre would include a bar and a few shops in which 
patients could buy newspapers, paper, toilet requisites and sweets. 

The main problem in hospital architecture is to use all available space in 
such a way as to invest it with meaning. It must be remembered that in thi 
respect our perceptive faculties have certain structural requirements. A small 
rectangular space is easier to apprehend than a space enclosed with curve 
and very much easier to apprehend than a space with lines forming acute o: 
obtuse angles. 

The patient needs to have areas of security, rooms and small lounges, a patio 
or covered terrace, where the lines are rectangular and the dimensions small. 
But he also needs larger spaces and more complex lines prompting him to 
more strenuous effort of adjustment and rehabilitation. 

This means that standard solutions must be ruled out in favour of a more 
varied approach, the general rule being to emphasize the security factor in 
those parts of the hospital in which the patient is sheltered during the acute 
stages of his illness, and to provide scope for independence in those paris to 
which he will repair once he is on the way to recovery. 


Some administrators will no doubt object that these are secondar 
considerations which cannot overrule the needs of economic management. 
True, these psychological and social requirements would seem at firs! 
sight to be opposed to those of ‘rational’ organization. It may be thought 
that a large hospital where full use is made of every square inch is mor 
economical, from the point of view of heating, meals and laundry services 
than a smaller hospital providing the facilities for social life advocated in thi 
paper. 
That is not certain. Experience has in fact shown that the daily charges 
in small hospitals are often lower than those in larger institutions. Admittedly, 
less staff is needed if movements are kept to a minimum; on the other hand the 
efficiency of the staff members is increased if they are encouraged to develop 
their sense of responsibility. Absenteeism and especially waste—the besetting 
sins of hospital staffs—are greatly reduced if the staff is more fully integrated 
into the life of the hospital. 
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SOCIAL ASPECTS 


As for the patients, there is no denying that they benefit, even in their 
physical health, by the hospital’s effort to cater for their psychological and 
<ocial needs. All their nervous energy can then be directed towards recovery 
instead of being taken up with efforts to adjust themselves to surroundings 
which, being strange, are to some extent distressing. Economy in a hospital 
jsnot to be measured by the fees it charges, but by its ability to heal its patients. 

Psychologists may also dispute the scientific validity of some of the above 
contentions. But I should explain that my aim was not to frame hard and fast 
rules based on unchallenged scientific fact but to state a few problems and to 
seek remedies which, having stood the test of experience, are applicable to 
the general principles of mental health. 








MENTAL HEALTH IN COLLEGE 
AND UNIVERSITY 
IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Dana L. FARNswoRTH 
and 
Henry K. OLIver 


The mental health of college and university students has attracted increasing 
attention from administrators as well as college physicians over the past three 
or four decades. This has come about in part because of growing awarenes 
that many students fail to complete their academic studies even though they 
have superior intellectual capacities. In some institutions the frequency 
of student suicides has caused much concern. Progress in meeting the need; 
of students with emotional disturbances has been very uneven in the different 
parts of the world. 

In an attempt to bring together the current ideas on this subject from a wid 
variety of sources, the World Federation for Mental Health and the Inter. 
national Association of Universities sponsored an international conference 
on student mental health in Princeton, New Jersey, from 5 to 15 September 1956, 
This was the first of its kind ever held. Financial support was given by the 
Grant and Field Foundations. Thirty-seven delegates from 10 countrie 
(Australia, Canada, Costa Rica, France, Malaya, Mexico, the Netherlands, 
the Philippines, the United Kingdom, and the United States of America 
discussed various aspects of student mental health in their own countries, 
They also had the help of several consultants on special problems. 

Opinions were expressed by all delegates that mental health problems were 
the most serious faced by students in their respective countries. However, in 
two of them (France and the Netherlands) tuberculosis had only recently 
ceased to occupy first place. Conflicts affecting students were usually expressed 
in terms of environmental factors such as fear of examinations, poor housing 
conditions, or unsatisfactory relations with faculty members in some countries, 
such as Australia and France; while in the United States, internal or intra- 
psychic conflicts were most often regarded as the primary cause of disturbance. 
Students in Mexico and some of the Far Eastern countries exerted more 
influence on the faculty and administration than in other countries, often 





through strikes and riots. Suicide was a problem everywhere. Universities in 
the Netherlands and in France do not use screening procedures for admission; 
hence large numbers of students unable to keep up with the standards of the 
institution are dropped as failures. The use of stimulants before and during 
examinations was reported as common in most countries. The Philippines 
have many more graduates of universities than opportunities for them to use 
their professional skills, thus causing much frustration. Courses in mental 
health were quite successful in Costa Rica, but were used less frequently 
elsewhere. 

Mental health problems of students differ in various countries, depending 
upon how many people go to college. College attendance ranges from extremes 
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of one in 60 of the population in the United States to one in 640 in England. 

This has quite naturally resulted in contrasting attitudes toward college in 

these two countries. In England college attendance is considered a privilege; 

in the United States it is considered a right. 

The recommendations of the conference, to be given later, served to sum- 
marize the long series of discussions. A volume based on the proceedings of 
the conference will be published in 1959. 

In the United States, the country in which the mental health of college and 
university students has thus far received the most attention, mental health 
programmes have been organized in about a hundred colleges. Most of these 
have a part-time psychiatrist in charge sometimes assisted by a clinical psycho- 
logist, or more rarely a social worker. In a few universities full-time psychiatrists 
are on the staff; the total number of such individuals does not exceed 40 at the 
present time. 

The earliest beginnings of formal programmes were made in Princeton 
University, the University of Wisconsin, Washburn College and the United 
States Military Academy at West Point in the period between 1910 and 1920. 
Shortly thereafter psychiatric services were set up at cena, and Vassar 
Colleges and at Yale University.} 

At the first meeting of the American Student (now College) Health Asso- 
ciation in 1920, Frankwood Williams urged that colleges develop mental 
health programmes for the following reasons: 

1. To conserve the student body, so that intellectually capable students 

may not be forced unnecessarily to give up a college career. 

. To forestall failure in the form of nervous and mental disease, immediate 

or remote. 

3. To minimize partial failure through mediocrity, inadequacy, inefficiency, 
and unhappiness. 

4. To make it possible for each individual to use more fully the intellectual 
capacity he possesses, through widening the sphere of conscious control and 
thereby widening the sphere of social control.? 

In 1925 Yale University established a division of mental hygiene in its student 

health service which has gradually developed into one of the foremost of 

its kind anywhere. The work of Dr. Clements C. Fry, from the time he joined 
the staff in 1936 until his death in 1955, was outstanding in this respect. 

His book, written in collaboration with Edna G. Rostow, Mental Health in 

College, constitutes a good summary of progress in furthering student mental 

health up to 1942.° Largely as a result of his efforts, a broadly based programme 

of treatment, education, and research was organized and is now perpetuated 
by endowment funds. 

Practically all psychiatrists who have had extensive experience in working 

with college students agree that about 10 per cent of the members of any 
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institution of higher learning are likely to have emotionai problems at some 
time or other during each year which interfere seriously with their work. 
Very few institutions have sufficiently well-developed psychiatric services to 
deal with that number of students. In fact, the upper limit of psychiatric 
consultations and therapeutic interviews in colleges and universities at the 


1D. L. Farnsworth, Mental Health in College and University, page 10, Cambridge, Harvard Univ. Press, 1957. 
2. F. Williams, ‘Mental Hygiene and the College Student’, Mental Hygiene, 5 : 283-301 (April 1921). 
3.C. C. Fry and E. G. Rostow, Mental Health in College, Commonwealth Fund, New York, 1942. 
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present time is determined, not by need, but by the number of hours o/ 


psychiatric time available. Thus the lack of financial and professional resource; 
have so far prevented any definitive demonstration of the full extent of emo. 
tional illness in any student body. Unofficial surveys in some schools hay 
indicated that the amount of emotional illness, and the extent of psycho. 
therapy for it, has been far greater than we had previously been led to believe. 
It seems quite likely that not only college students, but many students jn 
graduate schools, have serious and unresolved emotional problems that 
greatly impede their professional development. 

The role of a psychiatrist in a college mental health programme is a dual 
one. One important responsibility is that of caring for those students or other 
members of the institution who have emotional conflicts that are interfering 
with effective work. A still more important function is that of organizing the 
knowledge obtained by treatment of those in emotional conflict and passing 
it on to the whole educational community with due regard for the privacy 
of patients, so that all members of the institution may improve their knowledge 
of such problems. 

Psychiatrists who work in colleges are constantly under pressure to treat 
intensively those students who are faced with some conflict which is sufficiently 
severe to interfere with effective academic performance. If they yield to this 
pressure, they lose the opportunity of bringing principles derived from the 
behavioural sciences to bear on the development of those students who are 
not apparently in trouble, but who are at the same time not using their abilities 
to the full. As a compromise, most psychiatrists attempt to aid in the resolution 
of crises, engage in brief psychotherapy for those whose mental health does not 
appear to be seriously affected, and refer patients in need of definitive treatment 
to outside facilities. In many instances this means that no treatment can be 
obtained because of insufficient clinical or financial resources. 

A psychiatrist treating students in emotional conflict acquires a very different 
view of a college from that of the teacher dealing with students in the classroom 
and in informal situations. Each view is incomplete. Among the most valuable 
contributions a psychiatrist can make to an educational institution is to help 
devise a system by which he and the faculty members and administrator 
may share their varying points of view in order that a fuller knowledge of 
students and of the conditions conducive to optimum teaching and learning 
may be furthered. 

For nearly ten years a group of psychiatrists who work with college students 
have been meeting regularly twice each year as one of the committees of the 
Group for the Advancement of Psychiatry. This group has had a constantly 
changing membership, but its theme has always been the same, namely: 
What procedures, devices, methods or techniques will be helpful in promoting 
better teaching and learning in our colleges and, at the same time, contribute 
to greater emotional maturity among both students and faculty? Two reports 
have been issued, The Role of Psychiatrists in Colleges and Universities in 1950, 
and Considerations on Personality Development in College Students in 1955.1 In 
both of these reports there is an obvious effort on the part of the compiler 
to go beyond the treatment of disturbed students and to utilize the ideas and 


1. GAP Report, No. 17, The Role of Psychiatrists in Colleges and Universities, 1950, revised 1957. 
GAP Report No. 32, Considerations on Personality Development in College Students, May 1955. Group for the 
Advancement of Psychiatry, 104 East 25th Street, New York ro, N.Y. 
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principles derived from the study of students under stress in the development 
of more effective teaching methods and in the improvement of relations between 
students and faculty. Thus it is hoped that psychiatrists can be of service to 
all students, not just those with acute emotional disturbances. This committee 
has repeatedly stressed the importance of identification of the psychiatrist 
with the college as a regular faculty member, enabling him to work with other 
faculty members on problems of education which do not fall directly within 
the scope of psychiatry but which do have relevance to personality growth. 
This point of view is quite opposite to the one expressed by many European 
students, namely, that only a private psychiatrist can be expected to act as 
the agent of the student. This view implies that a psychiatrist employed by 
a college would necessarily act with the interest of the college in mind, and 
that this would be incompatible with good psychotherapy. American college 
psychiatrists generally take the view that they can serve the interests of the 
college as well as that of individual patients. 

It has been found that in almost all instances of emotional disturbance in 
students the ultimate causes spring from conditions in the families, commu- 
nities, and social environments from which they come. Sometimes a contrast 
between the values and customs in a college and those in the community 
from which a student comes is contributory to illness. It is rare that conditions 
in a particular college are solely responsible for serious mental illness. 

Among the unfavourable conditions frequently encountered in students 
who have emotional conflict are parental discord, emotional rigidity, 
intolerance and prejudice in parents and older associates, lack of emotional 
warmth in parents and teachers, absent or inconsistent discipline, and other 
negative psychological or environmental influences. 

Those students who come to psychiatrists or other counsellors for help may 
do so because of apparent scholastic failure, apathy, depression, excessive 
anxiety, compulsive behaviour, obsessive thinking, physical symptoms (psycho- 
somatic disorders), and various types of behaviour which are unacceptable to 
associates or to the community. Severe psychoses occur in most institutions 
at an average rate of about two for every thousand students enrolled per year. 
Institutions which have more than an average of one suicide for every 10,000 
student-years might well look to unfavourable conditions within the university 
or to the lack of effectiveness of their treatment facilities. 

The establishment of a mental health programme in a college or university 
should be undertaken only after much investigation by members of the faculty 
and administration. Without the support of the chief officials of an institution, 
success is improbable. Support for the establishment of a special programme is 
likely to come from deans, college physicians, counselling directors, 
psychologists, or ministers. Occasionally a tragedy brought about by an 
emotionally ill student calls drastic attention to theneed for increased awareness 
on the part of all members of a college of mental illness and its prevention. 

Not only should the opinions of faculty members be sought, but the views 
of students also. They are frequently more aware than teachers of the extent 
of distress and interference with work due to emotional conflict. 

In those countries or institutions with psychiatrists available, a programme 
may be developed under the leadership of the student health service. Another 
satisfactory promoter is a psychology department with a strong interest in 
clinical psychology; or a director of counselling may be appointed for the 
task. The main safeguard for effectiveness is that all who are concerned with 
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helping students in difficulties should maintain close contact with each other, 
Competition between different agencies for student patronage is regrettable 
and often disastrous. 

The most practical approach to the matter in countries in which psychiatric 
help is minimal or absent is through the development of some type of student 
counselling. However, resistance to the idea of closer relations between students 
and faculty members is quite high in many institutions, and progress in 
improving them will be slow. 

Counselling differs from psychotherapy in that it focuses on the encouragement 

of as much learning as possible on the part of students and on making them 
more responsible for their own further intellectual and emotional growth 
and development. A good counsellor is, in effect, a specialist in indirect 
education. He weighs alternatives with students when they are in the process 
of making decisions that are of great importance to them. He helps students 
to understand themselves and to give expression to their problems, but leaves 
the solutions to them. Advice is given sparingly, and independence is encour. 
aged at all times. Probing into intimate thoughts and behaviour and inter- 
pretation of unconscious motivation is strictly avoided. 
_ Psychotherapy is a special kind of interaction between a patient and a 
therapist designed to remove, or at any rate clear up, impediments to learning 
or to effective and satisfying action. Such obstacles may take the form of an 
intra-psychic or an interpersonal conflict. In intensive therapy the psycho. 
therapist attempts to bring about a reorganization of the inner emotional and 
psychological forces by working on defences, transference, resistance and 
dreams—material much too technical for a counsellor.! 

It is very important that the educator should not try to be a therapist as 
well. The teacher’s primary purpose is to teach, to encourage the student to 
study, think, and use his mind to the best of his capacity, whether for practical 
purposes or intellectual enjoyment. He deals with material in the conscious 
mind of the student. As soon as he tries to deal with unconscious motivation 
he is outside his proper sphere of action. The therapist’s job, on the other hand, 
concerns the underlying currents that interfere with the student’s intellectual 
functioning. His task is to free the energy, which is being unprofitably used 
in trying to solve or set up a resistance to conflicts, for the exercise of 
the intellect. 

Research is desirable in any mental health programme. Information is 
urgently needed on the reasons for ‘drop-outs’; prognosis of students who have 
suffered severe illnesses; causes and means of preventing suicides, and causes of 
failure. There should be more experimentation in the use of groups, either to 
further emotional maturation or in psychotherapy. Patterns of success deserve 
as much attention as reasons for failure and may be even more significant for 
education. A thorough understanding of the late adolescent and early adult 
would be of great value to any teacher, but even professional psychologists do 
not understand this period too well as yet. They must have a far sounder 
theoretical concept than they have at present before they can speak with 
assurance to their lay colleagues about personality development in youth. 

A question of great importance, and one which will require most expert 
research, is whether or not, by developing knowledge and insight in large 
numbers of people in a particular country, antecedent causes of severe and 


1. D. L. Farnsworth, op. cit., pp. 114-37. 
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incapacitating emotional illness and social conflict can be diminished at their 
point of origin. As yet there is no incontrovertible proof that mental illness 
can be prevented in spite of a strong conviction on the part of mental health 
workers that it can be. 

The theories of Erik Erikson are looked upon by researchers in the United 
States of America as offering great promise as a basis for future investigations 
in personality formation. His scheme of development by stages, through the 
acquisition of the sense of trust, then autonomy, initiative, duty and accom- 
plishment, identity, intimacy, parental or creative sense, and finally the sense 
of integrity, enables the thoughts and experiences of young people to be 
organized without the limiting factor of too restricting a theoretical concept.'.? 

Several trends suggesting future progress in this sphere seem to be discernible 
at the present time. College presidents, deans and educators are taking a 
greater interest in making available to faculty members knowledge and 
insight concerning those emotional factors that accelerate or impede learning. 
There is increasing dissatisfaction with reliance only on types of counselling 
that are confined largely to course information, career choice, and testing for 
aptitudes or intellectuai capacity, even though these activities are valuable 
and necessary. The need for applying the knowledge gained from the newer 
studies in personality growth and development, as well as a consideration of 
the factors which cause students to become ill and ineffective academically, is 
becoming apparent to many educators. But how to apply this knowledge 
still remains an unsolved problem. 

Many disciplines have a stake in the task of integrating a consideration of 
motivation, emotions, unconscious factors and other aspects of personality 
growth and understanding into the traditional educational programmes of 
institutions of higher learning. In addition to psychiatry and psychology, 
sociology, anthropology, education, religion, and various other disciplines all 
have an important contribution to make. Some central concept or theory of 
personality development acceptable to all these would be desirable. Erikson’s 
scheme may be such a one. 

Professional schools are also showing more interest in the emotional develop- 
ment of their students. The American Association of Medical Colleges is giving 
intensive consideration to the individual problems and factors encouraging or 
inhibiting learning in medical students. Four leading theological schools in 
the United States, Yeshiva University of New York, Loyola University of 
Chicago, Harvard Divinity School, and Union Theological Seminary, are 
conducting intensive programmes designed to explore the methods by which 
religion and psychiatry may collaborate to promote mental health. The 
University of Pennsylvania School of Law has recently organized a programme 
of co-operation with specialists in psychiatry, concerning improved relations 
between psychiatry and the law, the training of law students in the behavioural 
sciences, and the development of teaching methods and materials. 

The development of training programmes for young psychiatrists, clinical 
psychologists, and social workers who wish to enter the field are urgently 
required. Several universities in the United States of America have started 
psychiatric services as part of their health programmes which are sufficiently 


1. E. H. Erikson, Childhood and Society, New York, Norton, 1950. 
2. E. H. Erikson, in: M. J. E. Senn (ed.), Symposium on the Healthy Personality, New York, Josiah Macy, Jr. 


Foundation, 1950, pp. 15-146. 
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effective and accepted to serve as training centres. Among these are the 

Universities of California, Wisconsin and Minnesota, the Massachusetts Institute 

of Technology, and Yale and Harvard Universities. It appears likely that 

centres in Canada, Costa Rica, Mexico, the Netherlands and the United 

Kingdom may soon be in a position to set up such facilities. 

Training programmes in advanced centres would probably not be very 
helpful to persons from countries where there are very few psychiatrists. 4 
more promising idea is to develop programmes in the countries where they ar 
vitally needed, utilizing professional skills that are available there, and possibly 
having occasional consultations from psychiatrists or psychologists from the 
larger centres. A person trained according to a large programme with compar. 
atively adequate facilities would probably find it very difficult to adapt what 
he has learned during his training to conditions in his own country which 
might be quite different. 

For those in other countries who seek to establish such programmes in their 
own colleges and universities, it may be helpful to recall some of the argument; 
against that have been used in the United States of America: 

1. Paying attention to mental health of individuals will break down their 
independence and thus hamper their development as free and responsible 
individuals. They will be more self-reliant if they know they must solve 
their own problems. 

2. Serious consideration of one’s worries, especially talking them over witha 
psychiatrist, will only increase their severity and effect. Such introspec- 
tion should be avoided. 

3. Attention to the psychological aspects of behaviour will ultimately break 
down the moral and ethical standards of the college community. 

4. Attention to emotional and social development will decrease the effort 
expended in the development of intellectual power. 

5. Accomplishment and creativeness of scholars might be impaired by 
psychiatric intervention. 

6. The presence of a psychiatrist and the establishment of a mental health 
programme would attract unstable or neurotic students. 

7. Money spent on mental health programmes could more profitably be used 
to improve traditional academic departments. 

8. Mental health is a luxury item and not the university’s business. 

g. Admissions officers can recognize students who have emotional problems 
and refuse to accept them. If a student does develop conflicts, he should 
leave college. 

10. Psychotherapy will serve the student as an excuse for not doing well. 
These and other similar objections have turned out to be unfounded. 

The International Conference on Student Mental Health, already referred 
to, made certain recommendations for all colleges and universities. These were 
agreed upon unanimously. The delegates also thought it desirable to counter 
some of the arguments against mental health programmes by indicating what 
mental health does not imply. Definitions of mental health are numerous and 
no one of them satisfies everyone. The delegates unanimously agreed that 
mental health is not characterized by adjustment under all circumstances, nor 
by freedom from anxiety and tension, nor by freedom from dissatisfaction, nor 
by conformity or constant happiness. Furthermore the possession of mental 


1. D. L. Farnsworth, op. cit., pp. 28-31. 
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SOCIAL ASPECTS 





OF MENTAL HEALTH 


health does not imply the absence of personal idiosyncracies, a lessening of 
accomplishment or creativeness, or the undermining of authority, and it is 
in no way opposed to religious values. 


The recommendations or resolutions of the conference may be summarized 


as follows: 


I. 


wo 


The promotion of mental health in universities is the concern of every 
person connected with the institution. It should be seen as part of the 
general problem of a student’s health and part of the picture of the student’s 
welfare. It is not enough to provide counselling and psychiatric services; 
attempts should also be made to develop to the maximum extent those 
factors within a university which allow each student to reach his greatest 
potential growth, both academically and as a human being. 


. A mental health programme should be geared to the normal educative 


processes of the institution. Programmes in different institutions in various 
parts of the world, and within particular countries, should take a variety 
of forms appropriate to the local situation. Experiments are desirable, 
even in institutions with very limited resources. 


. Training programmes should be adopted in several different parts of the 


world. These should be varied to suit locai conditions, keeping cultural 
and social factors constantly in mind. Only in this way can the critical 
lack of personnel be solved. 


. Special attention should be paid to the problems of those students who 


fail to complete their college education, and efforts made to reduce their 
psychological traumata. Good counselling before they finally leave may 
help some of them to make use of their experiences without a sense of 
complete frustration or failure. 


. Guidance and counselling programmes of secondary schools and similar 


programmes in colleges should be closely integrated in an effort to avoid 
sending out into the community so many embittered and frustrated 
individuals. 


. Colleges and universities should provide opportunities, either by teaching 


courses or other means, for students to obtain instruction in marriage and 
family life. This instruction should be considered in the context of general 
mental health. It is particularly important in schools of medicine, theology 
and education, graduates of which are expected to guide not only their own 
families’ lives but those of others as well. 


. Research should be an integral part of all mental health programmes. 
. Educational administrators, faculty members and students should have 


some awareness of the kinds of alteration in behaviour and thought in any 
given society or culture which indicate serious emotional disturbance 
requiring professional attention. This can only be achieved through a very 
tactful, thoughtful and widespread educational programme. 


. Opportunities should be made available for faculty members to acquire 


the basic concepts of personality functioning, especially those that broaden 
understanding of the learning process and increase ability to aid the 
student in his intellectual and emotional development. 


. Factors in educational institutions that foster undue dependency and 


impede mature development should be constantly investigated. Some of 
them are environmental, others psychological. The methods of financing 
a student’s education may encourage dependence or independence, to 
cite one example. 
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Il. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


16. 


Students should be given as much responsibility as possible, within limit; 
for their own education and moral development. The views of studen 
on university policy and curriculum planning should be known and taken 
into consideration by faculty and administration. Without good relation 
between students and staff misunderstandings are bound to arise. 
Special attention should be given to the lonely student; although the 
student who prefers solitude is not necessarily a proper object of concern, 
Orientation programmes at the beginning of a college course may le 
helpful and should be widespread. 

Since marriage during college is becoming increasingly common, th: 
needs of married students and their dependents naturally call for special 
attention and study. 

Proper housing and other environmental conditions of students are 
appropriate subjects for consideration by college and university planners, 


. Conference delegates deplored the development of curricula so crowded 


by formal studies, particularly in pre-professional courses and in profes. 
sional schools, that insufficient time is left for leisure, recreation, and 
participation in activities that contribute to a well-rounded educational 
experience. 

It is an important principle of mental health that all human beings, 
regardless of sex, race, colour or religion, should be treated with equal 
dignity. Total discrimination on the basis of race, colour or religion 
injures both those rejected from and those accepted in to the institution; 
that practise such policies. 


17. Severe overcrowding of college or university premises produces serious 


psychological problems in many students. This is a very delicate problem, 
but a rapidly growing one in nearly all countries. 


From all the above considerations, it is clear that efforts designed to promote 
mental health in colleges and universities have been relatively slight. It is 
equally clear that the need is very great. If the mental health of college students 
everywhere can be improved, however slightly, they in turn may be expected 
later to lead more effectively in mental health promotion in their own commu- 
nities, thus spreading human friendship. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL APPROACH 
TO THE PROBLEMS OF MENTAL HEALTH 


E. E. KRaApF 


THE AIMS AND APPROACHES IN MENTAL HEALTH CARE 


Although we still lack a generally accepted definition of mental health most 
psychiatrists would probably agree with the statement that mental ill-health 
is, just like physical ill-health, a consequence of past or present incongruities 
between outside stimuli and the adaptive forces of the organism. Surely, even 
persons who enjoy a very high degree of adaptability will not resist the 
onslaught of too intense an external stimulation. On the other hand, a person 
whose organism is (or has become) less adaptable will be vulnerable even to 
stimuli of medium or quite average intensity. This means that, in medicine 
generally and in psychiatry especially, there are two ways of curing or prevent- 
ing ill-health: care can be taken to reduce the intensity of the outside stimuli 
or to increase the organism’s forces of resistance. Preventive medicine, including 
preventive psychiatry, can therefore aim at protecting and at promoting that 
‘absence of disease or infirmity’ which is the irreducible minimum of a 
condition which can be called ‘healthy’. 

It has been pointed out that health may be more than the mere absence of 
disease and infirmity, and the Constitution of the World Health Organization 
(WHO) is taking this position quite expressly. It is, indeed, undeniable that a 
person who is not suffering from any definable disorder may still be very far 
from being ‘at the top of his form’. Any healthy person is potentially able to 
walk 25 miles in one day or to run a mile in less than six minutes, but it will 
depend on previous training whether he can actually do it, and when it comes 
to ‘record’ performances of which only a few specially gifted persons are 
capable, the importance of adequate training is obviously even greater. Here 
again a parallel can be drawn between physical and mental health: there is 
also, with respect to the mental state, a difference between ordinary health 
and what has been called ‘positive’ health. As Dorothy Conrad says in her 
recent paper on ‘a more productive concept on mental health’ the category 
of positive health only applies ‘when there is evidence that the individual 
fully utilizes a capacity or is working in that direction’. 

It can hardly be admitted, however, that the absence of mental disease or 
infirmity is qualitatively different from ‘positive mental health’. Just as the 
training of a child for ordinary walking and running is only quantitatively 
different from the special training for a school sports event, the promotion of 
mental health which strengthens an individual’s resistance against mental 
disorder differs only in degree from a mental health promotion which allows 
him to come near the ideal of complete ‘self-actualization’. All that can be con- 
ceded is that there may be a qualitative difference in respect of the approaches 
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most appropriate for promoting ‘ordinary’ and ‘positive’ mental health, 
Just as good medical care alone will hardly ever be sufficient to prepar 
somebody for a victory in the Olympiads, the promotion of ‘positive menta 
health’ will usually depend on parents, teachers, clergymen and others jus 
as much as on psychiatrists. The need for non-medical co-operation in th: 
promotion of positive health is perhaps even greater in the mental field than 
in the physical. Indeed, ‘complete self-actualization’ in matters of the mind 
depends largely on a successful identification of the individual with cultural 
values, and education in this area clearly lies much further beyond the profes. 
sional competence of the physician than, say, the teaching of a good breathing 
technique such as is necessary for winning an Olympic racing contest.! 

But even if this is admitted, we may remain doubtful as to whether the 
promotional approaches to ordinary and to positive mental health are of 
different quality. We have, indeed, good reason to believe that even ordinary 
mental health presupposes a certain identification with cultural values, 2 
point which is probably nowhere more easily realised than in international 
mental health work. 


‘TTHE NEED FOR AN INTERNATIONAL APPROACH 


Mental health research benefits, of course, from an international approach 
not only in respect of a differential appraisal of national or regional culture 
patterns. Geographical areas can certainly be compared as to the similarity 
or dissimilarity of their respective value systems, but possibilities in this respect 
also arise with regard to telluric, climatic, economic and social differences, 
The undeniable usefulness of the international approach for purposes of mental 
health research results, in fact, mainly from the extraordinary variety of 
opportunities which it offers for the comparison of etiological possibilities, 

Whichever concept of mental health we prefer, we cannot expect to do 
solid work in this area unless we have a sound knowledge of the factors which 
endanger or ensure a healthy state of the mind. However, such knowledge 
should not be limited to a mere catalogue of tolerable or intolerable stimuli 
and more or less resilient organisms; it should also include a certain under- 
standing of the mechanisms of functional interplay between external agents 
and internal powers of resistance and adaptation. Doubtless, this can be 
achieved, to a certain extent, by a detailed and penetrating investigation of 
individual cases. But there is always the danger of overlooking one or more 
important causal factors because their presence or absence is so much an 
integral part of the over-all situation that it may easily be taken for granted. 

To use an image from an entirely different sphere: in an area where meat 
is never eaten by anybody, it will be impossible to determine whether any 
gastro-intestinal changes which are observed are due to this régime or to other 
circumstances or series of circumstances which may be operative. In order 
to come to a valid decision on this point, it may be necessary to compare the 
pathology of this vegetarian area with that of a meat-eating area of otherwise 
more or less identical conditions. However, such an investigation will only 
be carried out if the scientists of the vegetarian area do not consider their 


x. It should be noted, though, that it takes a certain identification with the cultural values of the Occident to 
conceive of such a victory as the highest goal of physical self-actualization. 
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SOCIAL ASPECTS OF MENTAL HEALTH 





nutritional habits as so ‘natural’ that the possibility of a ‘vegetarian’ etiology 
of a gastro-intestinal complication never enters their minds. 

In the field of mental health this danger threatens with particular frequency. 
It is a well-known fact that where the human mind is concerned the observer 
yery often tends to take the basic structure of his own personality, as it has 
been moulded by his environment, to be beyond any fundamental discussion. 
This difficulty is added to by the fact that many important psychological 
jssues are so much bound up with the language of both the observer and the 
observed that it is difficult or even impossible to escape from the ‘gentle 
persuasion’ of ‘prejudice-loaded’ words. Comparisons between different areas 
are probably not quite sufficient to compensate such errors of perspective, 
but they will certainly go a long way towards doing so. Clearly this considera- 
tion alone suffices to demonstrate the need for an international approach 
to the problems of mental health. 

However, the international approach is no less needed when it comes to 
planning protective and promotional mental health action. This is partly 
a corollary of what has just been said in respect of international research. 
What has to be done in respect of the mental‘ health problem of a group 
or area can very often be deduced from observations made with regard to 
another group or area. Just as there is a two-way relationship in the acquisition 
of knowledge, so there is also a two-way relationship in the transfer of activities 
from one set of circumstances to another. 

It seems essential to insist on this point as there has often been a tendency 
to split humanity into developed and underdeveloped parts and to accept 
it as obvious that the developed part has always the function of teaching and 
the underdeveloped part at all times the privilege of learning. It can certainly 
not be denied that this type of relationship is frequent. On the other hand it 
must be said that a great deal of our knowledge of the etiology and pathogenesis 
of mental ill-health in developed areas has been obtained by studies carried 
out in relatively undeveloped surroundings. A pathological process is indeed 
often more accessible to scientific analysis while it is ‘in statu nascendi’; when 
it is much advanced and has reached a terminal stage, there is always the risk 
that causes and effects will be inextricably interwoven. Nothing shows more 
clearly to what extent mental disorders in old people depend on environmental 
attitudes than the fact that such disorders become more frequent as traditional 
society suffers the onslaught of the ‘industrial revolution’, An additional 
point is that new types of preventive action are sometimes first thought of and 
tried out in underdeveloped areas; achievements of this type clearly merit 
not only protection (against their being overridden by authoritative rulings 
from a ‘developed’ point of view) but above all careful consideration from the 
point of view of their possible value for the more developed areas. To quote 
an example: the treatment of mental patients in close connexion with their 
normal social surroundings as is ‘naturally’ practised in certain ‘backward’ 
areas has undoubtedly exercised a considerable influence on the service reform 
which is currently taking place in some of the most developed countries. 
Finally, an international approach is necessitated by what might be called 
the increased spread of pathogenetic factors which usually accompanies inten- 
sified contact amongst men. There is no doubt that the need for public health 
action as a whole arose from the increasing accumulation of many people in 
relatively limited spaces. It can be said that the science of public health work 
appeared as a direct corollary of urbanization. However, it is perhaps not 
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urbanization as such, but the increased contact between man and man, which 
makes public health action necessary. It is interesting to note in this context 
that the first steps in the organization of international public health care 
followed the increase of human contacts which stemmed from the rapid 
development of world trade and migration in the nineteenth century. Inter. 
national quarantine regulations and internatioal collaboration in fighting 
yellow fever, cholera and plague became necessary because an ever larger 
number of people left their countries of birth and went beyond their frontiers 
and overseas. 

Clearly already those contacts had some mental health implications. Suffice 
it to remember in this connexion the influence of the opium trade on the 
spreading of drug addiction which led (in 1912) to the signing of the first 
Opium Convention and (only a few years later) to the creation of an inter. 
national Opium Board. The need for international mental health care arose, 
however, in full strength only when the development of modern communica- 
tions had made it possible to fly from one end of the world to the other in a 
few days, and when, as a consequence of the second world war, millions of 
human beings, both military personnel and others, began to move about 
all over the globe. It has been said by a modern statesman that in our time 
humanity has begun to live in ‘one world’, and we need only remember to 
what extent the greatly increased possibility of physical contacts is nowadays 
accompanied by an even more significant growth of psychological. proximity 
(through printed material, radio and television) in order to realize how true 
this statement is. These days, it is indeed practically impossible for anything 
to happen in any part of the world without causing psychological reper- 
cussions in any other part. This is surely another fundamental reason why an 
international approach to mental health problems is now an urgent necessity, 


THE ORGANIZATION OF THE INTERNATIONAL APPROACH 


It has already been pointed out that mental health care on an international 
scale was initiated as far back as 1912 when the first Opium Convention was 
signed. As an idea, it is probably even a few years older, in so far as the mental 
hygiene movement (started by Clifford Beers and Adolf Meyer in 1908) 
spread beyond the frontiers of the United States of America as early as 1910. 
The first protagonists of mental hygiene showed their awareness of the need 
for an international approach also between the two world wars, for instance 
by organizing two international congresses (in Washington, 1930, and in 
Paris, 1937). However, it was not till after the second world war that inter- 
national mental health work really came into its own. 

The influence of the war experience on this development has already been 
touched upon; but it should perhaps be added here that it expressed itself 
even in the persons who were now taking charge: many of the leaders of the 
new mental health movement had until then occupied key positions in the 
psychiatric services of the Allied armies. The organization of the first Inter- 
national Congress on Mental Health (which was, of course, really the third) 
was, in fact, in the hands of Dr. J. R. Rees, who had been Chief of 
the Psychiatric Services of the British Army, and it was at this congress (London, 
1948) that the World Federation for Mental Health formally succeeded the 
old International Committee on Mental Hygiene. As to the Mental Health 
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Section of WHO, its creation at the beginning of 1949 was largely due to the 
interest of the first Director-General, the psychiatrist Dr. Brock Chisholm, 
who had been Chief of the Medical Services of the Canadian Army, and its 
first Chief was Dr. G. R. Hargreaves, who during the war had been Dr. Rees’ 
deputy. 

The. two organizations just mentioned were by no means the only ones to 
foster an international approach to mental health matters. A lively interest 
in this sphere was also shown by a number of others. Special mention should 
be made of certain activities of the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization (Unesco), in the social sciences and education: 
The work done on the problems of discrimination and prejudice and the study 
of the reasons and motives for international tensions were closely related to 
mental health matters. In 1952 a European Conference on the Education and 
Mental Health of Children was organized. Unesco also collaborated with 
WHO in a study on Mental Hygiene Problems in Nursery Schools (1951) 
and with WHO and ILO in an Expert Committee on the Mentally Subnormal 
Child (1954). Moreover, this organization took a lively interest in the intro- 
duction of mental health ideas into teaching practices and is at present engaged 
in investigations on the use of leisure time. The work of the Social Defence 
Section of the Bureau of Social Affairs of the United Nations is also worthy 
of particular note. This section did not confine its attention to the purcly 
juridical problems of the prevention of crime and the treatment of offenders; 
but also embarked on the psychological and psychopathological analysis of 
the motivations for delinquent behaviour. In addition, the Bureau of Social 
Affairs collaborated with WHO in the work of an Expert Committee on thé 
Mental Health Aspects of Adoption (1953). Finally, many issues of significance 
for the mental health field were touched upon in the long-term studies on 
problems of community organization and urbanization which were undertaken 
by the Bureau. 

The main responsibility for international work in the mental health sphere 
fell, however, to WHO and the (non-governmental) World Federation a 
Mental Health. 

WHO endeavours to carry out this work at different levels. At its ee 
quarters in Geneva, there is a Mental Health Section which has been responsible 
for a considerable number of expert committees and study groups which 
have dealt with general and special problems of mental health. A great deal 
of attention was paid to the organization of mental health services. However; 
there were also a number of meetings, the main purpose of which was research: 
The following list may give an idea of the scope of the work undertaken: 
Expert Committee on Mental Health: First report (Principles of mental 

health action) 1949; Second report (Mental health in public health practice) 

1950; Third report (The community mental hospital) 1952; Fourth report 

(Legislation on psychiatric treatment) 1954; Fifth report (The psychiatric 

hospital as a centre for preventive work in mental health) 1956. 

Expert Committee on Alcohol and Alcoholism (1953); Expert Committee 
on Mental Health, Alcoholism Sub-committee, First and second reports, 
1950, 1951. 

Study Group on the Psychobiological Development of the Child, 1953, 1954. 
1955, 1956. 

Study Groups on Juvenile Epilepsy (1955), on Treatment and Care of Drug 
Addicts (1956), on the Mental Health Aspects of the Peaceful Uses of Atomig 
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Energy (1957), on Ataractic and Hallucinogenic Drugs in Psychiatry 
(1957), on Schizophrenia (1957). 

Moreover the Mental Health Section at headquarters has sponsored a number 
of studies on various mental health topics. Some of these appeared as 
monographs and others were published in the Bulletin of the World Health 
Organization as is shown in the following list: 

GuTTMACHER, M. S., ‘Medical aspects of the causes and prevention of crime 
and the treatment of offenders’, Bull. Wid Hlth Org. 2, 1949, P. 279; ‘Psy- 
chiatric examinations of offenders’, Bull. Wid Hlth Org. 2, 1950, p. 743. 

Bovet, L., Psychiatric aspects of juvenile delinquency, Geneva, WHO, 1951. 

Bow sy, J., Maternal care and mental health, Geneva, WHO, 1952. 

Carotuers, J. C., The African mind in health and disease, Geneva, WHO, 1953. 

Geser, M. and Dean, R. F. A., Psychological factors in the etiology of Kwashiorkor, 
Bull. Wid Hlth Org. 12, 1955, Pp. 471. 

KrapF, E. E., On the pathogenesis of epileptic and hysterical seizures, Bull. Wid 
Hlth Org. 16, 1957, Pp. 749. 

The European Regional Office, which has its own Mental Health Officer, 
has taken a special interest in child psychiatry and psychotherapy, in the 
prevention of crime and the treatment of offenders and in the problems of 
industrial psychiatry. It organized a series of mental health seminars which 
dealt amongst other items with child guidance, the child in hospital, psychiatric 
nursing and alcoholism. 

Other mental health seminars were organized, with the co-operation of the 
Mental Health Section at headquarters, in Latin America, Africa, the Middle 
East and the Far East. In addition, WHO provided more than thirty consultants 
who collaborated with the national health administrations on the advancement 
of local mental health work. It also gave fellowships for the purposes of study 
and exchange of knowledge to numerous citizens of over thirty Member States. 

The World Federation for Mental Health is the roof organization of over 
a hundred general and specialized mental health societies all over the world. 
Since its foundation in 1948 this body has held two international congresses 
and 10 annual meetings. Moreover it has sponsored or co-sponsored a number 
of valuable international mental health studies (amongst them a manual on 
Cultural Patterns and Technical Change) and has organized on its own or in colla- 
boration with other bodies, a series of international study meetings and seminars 
(amongst them the Chichester seminar on mental health and _ infant 
development,'1952; the Princeton conference on student mental health, 1956; 
the Bournemouth conference on the functioning of discussion groups and small 
conferences, 1956; and the Princeton conference on the methodology of 
studies on the attitudes towards mental health, 1958. The WFMH exercises 
an inestimable influence on the thinking and action of responsible people in 
many quarters. Through its numerous member societies it reaches not only 
professional workers of many disciplines, but also the ‘laymen’ who form public 
opinion. Its very active and imaginative secretariat has, moreover, often 
stimulated the activities of other entities and has thus been responsible for 
many significant advances in international mental health work with which 
it is not officially credited. In this context it should not be forgotten that it 
was the WFMH which designated 1960 as World Mental Health Year, an 
initiative which promises to bring a ‘rich harvest of new knowledge and to 
produce a strong current of new enthusiasm which will benefit all mental 
health workers. 
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SOCIAL ASPECTS OF MENTAL HEALTH 
THE LIMITATIONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL APPROACH 


As can be seen from the foregoing, the need for an international approach 
has been realized to a very considerable degree. The scope of pertinent 
activities is, indeed, very encouraging, and there is every chance that, as time 
goes on, it will continue to expand. However, it would be a serious mistake 
if the case for an international approach were overstated. 

Obviously it is often useful to establish comparisons between the mental 
health problems in different areas. Certainly it is frequently possible to use 
in one part of the world solutions which have proved to be valuable in others. 
But precisely the international experience of the last 10 years has shown very 
clearly that there are limits to the possibility of comparing situations and of 
copying solutions. 

One reason for this is that the material needs and possibilities of different 
regions are far from being identical. An area which already has an extended 
network of health facilities and a more or less satisfactory number of properly 
educated workers will be able to investigate problems and handle situations 
in a far more sophisticated and thorough manner than a region which still 
lacks adequate facilities and well-trained personnel. We cannot hope to make, 
for instance, a detailed study on the reasons and motives for suicide unless we 
have sufficient background information on the social and economic realities 
of the area concerned and unless we can count on a reasonable number of 
people who can assess reasons and motives. Nor would it be appropriate to 
start child guidance activities or an effective campaign against juvenile 
epilepsy when much more basic mental health problems still wait for a solution. 

However, there are also other reasons of a far more basic nature. It has 
already been said that probably any mental condition which can be called 
healthy presupposes a certain identification with cultural values, and this 
notion has never been brought home more strikingly than in connexion with 
contemporary experience on the spread of pathogenetic factors as a result 
of increased psychological proximity. 

There is, indeed, ample evidence to show that the thoughtless silicone 
of social structures and the indiscriminate introduction of new cultural values 
into a society are capable of causing serious damage to the mental health of 
its members. This risk exists, of course, also in respect of mental health 
recommendations which are not in accordance with the value system of the 
society in question. The simple transfer of solutions from one area to another 
is therefore often strongly contra-indicated. 

Similar considerations surely also apply with regard to mental health 
research. Even mental disorders are sometimes differently judged in different 
areas. What may be considered mental ill-health in one area is not necessarily 
considered to be so in another. When it comes to the concept of mental health, 
the variations are still more significant. Cultural anthropologists have often 
insisted on this, and, while it may be that they have sometimes overstated 
their case, it must be admitted that fundamentally they are right. 

Especially when it comes to ‘positive’ mental health, it must surely be recog- 
nized that the values which are accepted in the Occident, and particularly 
in the English-speaking countries, are by no means so universal as to allow 
us to make generalized statements on the ideal to be attained. Karl Menninger 
defines mental health as ‘the adjustment of human beings to the world and to 
each other with a maximum of effectiveness and happiness’, and Ethel Ginsburg 
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gives as her criteria ‘the ability to hold a job, have a family, keep out of 
trouble with the law and enjoy the usual opportunities for pleasure’. These 
are splendid definitions . . . for the West; but they are hardly proper for al] 
possible environments. ‘If one asserts that certain psychological attributes are 
*‘good’”’, says Marie Jahoda, ‘inevitably the question is raised: Good for what? 
Good in terms of middle-class ethics? Good for democracy? For the continua. 
tion of the social status quo? For the individual’s happiness? For mankind? For 
survival? For the development of the species? For art and creativity? For the 
encouragement of genius or of mediocrity and conformity?’ It is sufficient to 
ask these questions with an awareness of the enormous variety of human 
conditions in different cultures to see that a considerable amount of sophis. 
tication will be necessary if rash generalizations are to be avoided. After all, 
not even ‘self-actualization’ is independent of the cultural environment in 
which the ‘self’ seeks to grow and advance. Is full ‘individuation’ as desirable 
‘outside the Western world as it is inside? Can Western man conceive of Yoga 
contemplation as ‘self-actualization’ as he understands the term? 


INTERNATIONAL MENTAL HEALTH WORK AND THE VALUE OF MENTAL HEALTH 


The more thoughtful among those interested in mental health matters have 
probably never been unaware of the extent to which mental health is a value- 
loaded concept. They have never shared the naive belief of certain well- 
meaning apostles of mental health that, as it is understood in some Western 
countries, it could be taken to be a sort of ‘portmanteau’ for all the desirable 
qualities of human beings. But nothing has done more to undermine the facile 
generalizations of these uncritical secular ‘missionaries’ than the international 
approach, which has shown us so clearly that being mentally healthy may have 
a very different meaning for people living, say on the eastern seaboard of the 
United States of America, in the African bush, in an Italian village, or on the 
shores of the River Thames. 

“< We may perhaps admit that everywhere in the world mental health pre- 
supposes an ability to perceive reality as it presents itself in the world and in 
the intimacy of the human being in an undistorted way, and a capacity for 
balanced action which manages to give satisfaction to both the physical needs 
and the cultural aspirations of the individual. But international experience 
constantly reminds us that clear and full perception and harmonious action 
which is ‘actualizing’ the self at its optimal level do not always lead to ‘hap- 
piness and effectiveness’ in the Western sense, nor will they always and every- 
where imply ‘the ability to hold a job, have a family, keep out of trouble 
with the law and enjoy the usual opportunities for pleasure’. In fact, it teaches 
us even more: it makes us realize that even where ideals of the type just 
mentioned can be accepted as appropriate, mental health as a value can only 
be understood within the value system of which it is an integral part, and 
should not be striven for without a clear awareness of its dynamic articulation 
with other values. 

We need not discuss the somewhat invidious question of the position that 
mental health should occupy in the overall hierarchy of values. Personally I do 
not believe that its place is at the top of the scale, but this problem is of a 
philosophical nature and cannot be dealt with in this context. What must be 
said here, however, is that we cannot describe mental health as one value 
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SOCIAL ASPECTS OF MENTAL HEALTH 


amongst, and dependent upon, others without admitting at the same time 
that mental health work necessarily requires a multi-disciplinary effort in 
which all branches of the sciences of man, including the social sciences, should 
be equal partners. Perhaps one of the greatest benefits of the international 
approach to mental health matters is that it can show the psychiatrist the 
limitations of his field and teach him a measure of humility. 
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PART Il 


ORGANIZATION IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 
NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 








I. CURRENT STUDIES 
AND RESEARCH CENTRES 


THE FRANCO-POLISH SEMINAR 
ON PUBLIC OPINION SURVEYS 


Warsaw, 1-20 September 1958 
M. JoLuiveT i 


An international seminar on the use of public opinion surveys, held in Warsaw 
from 1 to 20 September 1958, was attended by French and Polish professors 
and research workers. 

The Polish Government had asked Unesco, within the framework of its 
programme of participation in the activities of Member States, to arrange a 
meeting to consider both the theoretical and practical aspects of modern 
sampling techniques. For the first week, therefore, the seminar dealt with 
the place which sampling occupies, or could occupy, in the methodology of 
the main social sciences. During the following two weeks, the discussions 
concerned a number of sampling surveys that had been conducted in France 
or in Poland. The files made available to participants enabled them to acquaint 
themselves with the principal documents used in preparing and conducting 
the surveys and to analyse the results obtained. In this way participants were 
able to follow, step by step, the progress of several important surveys and to 
obtain almost first-hand experience of the complexity of the research being 
done in this field and the difficulties it involved. Modern equipment, compris 
ing a type E.12 Bull electromagnetic tabulator and a P.O.R. Bull puncher 
had also been made available to the seminar by Unesco. 

The working sessions took place, under the chairmanship of Professor Jan 
Szczepanski, at the Warsaw Dzikanka (international students’ hostel), which 
the Polish authorities had kindly placed at the disposal of participants. Three 
foreign experts and three sampling specialists had been invited by Unesco to 
take part in the work. There were 29 participants in the seminar—18 Polish 
and 11 French—the travelling expenses of the French being borne by their 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. A complete list of participants is annexed. 

Thus organized, the seminar made it possible to compare work of a similar 
character carried out in France, Norway, Poland and the United States of 
America. It provided Polish research workers with an opportunity to acquaint 
themselves with certain applications of the sampling method which were still 
rare or unknown in their country. To non-Polish participants it revealed the 
great value of the work being done in Polish sociology. Finally, it proved the 
practical possibility of instituting a very fruitful exchange of views among all 
concerned. i 


THE STUDY OF ECONOMIC BEHAVIOUR PATTERNS 


Professor Jean Stoetzel opened the seminar with a paper on the application of 
sampling to the study of economic behaviour patterns, After having expressed 
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his conviction that sampling would make ‘an important, and even decisive. 
contribution to the study of economic behaviour patterns’, he reviewed the 
results already obtained and the prospects that had come to light in three 
sectors of research in economic behaviour; the economic attitudes and beha. 
viour patterns of entrepreneurs, wage-earners and consumers. 

As this field had been little explored in Poland, the Polish participants were 
keenly interested and, at the closing session, Dean Kuzminski stated his con. 
viction that studies in social psychology and sociology would provide valuable 
information for those responsible for Poland’s national economy, and expressed 
the hope that the various social sciences would collaborate closely. Indeed, 
Poland’s present economic experiment aroused a certain concern, which the 
social sciences could help to eliminate. 


Poland’s New Economic Pattern 


The organization of Poland’s economy has been severely criticized and a 
genuine attempt at reconstructing the economic system has been under way 
since the Eighth Plenum of the Unified Polish Workers Party. In fact, a pro. 
found upheaval is taking place which modifies all the mechanisms for reaching 
decisions affecting production. The major criticisms were levelled at ‘increas. 
ing red tape in economic life, over-centralization, rigidity in planning, the 
unsuitable forms and the extent of official interference in the activities of both 
State and private industry’! Thus, although the principle of centralized 
planning is not being abandoned, reforms are tending towards the decentraliz- 
ation of responsibilities and decisions. The fundamental economic unit, the 
enterprise, is regaining a certain individuality. The propositions elaborated 
by the Economic Council, and the draft regulations for industrial enterprises 
submitted to the workers’ teams for discussion, follow the general guiding 
lines of the central plan, but henceforth the basic principle is that the enterprise 
itself should be a workable economic unit. The draft regulations stipulate that 
‘the undertaking must be run as a paying concern and have considerable 
autonomy in the disposal of its property, the organization of supply and the 
distribution of its production. The undertaking will be given greater influence 
over the fixing of the index numbers of the plan, and interference by higher 
authorities will be limited’.2 These new responsibilities rest with the director 
and the workers’ council, who are called upon to collaborate closely under the 
general provisions governing the constitution of the enterprise. 


Scientific Organization Studies 


The problems of co-ordinating the new machinery of the economic system 
necessitate studies of the scientific organization of labour. These studies seem 
all the more imperative since the thesis of continually resisting bureaucratic 
fossilization, of constant change and ceaseless adjustment to economic deve- 
lopment is one of the guiding principles of the Polish experiment. 

Two empirical measures which have been adopted give some idea of this 
kind of problem. As experience had shown that differences were likely to arise 
between the administrators of an enterprise and the workers, an attempt was 


1. ‘Towards a New Pattern’ by Czeslaw Bobrowski, in : Polish Outlook, No. 1, May 1958. 
2 ‘Concerning the Regulations Governing Enterprises’, in : Polish Outlook, No. 1, p. 53. 
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made to smooth them over by making wages uniform. But this resulted in a 
shirking of effort, especially the responsibility attached to certain posts, and 
the wage scale had to be extended again. Since conflicts had also arisen be- 
tween consumers and producers, social Supervision Councils were set up, 
composed of workmen, employees, consumers, representatives of the National 
Councils, representatives of the State banks and experts, with the object of 
harmonizing the interest of the producing group and the collective interests of 


consumers. 


Study of the Economic Attitudes and Behaviour Patterns of Producers 


Furthermore, to the extent that the managements of enterprises have been 
granted a certain autonomy, the study of their economic attitudes and beha- 
viour patterns takes on an importance proportionate to the role that devolves 
upon them, or that they will actually carry out, particularly in fixing the exact 
figures, quotas, etc., for the efficient operation of the plan and in takin 
decisions concerning investments and stocks. 

In connexion with the attempt to make planning more flexible there is a 
noteworthy tendency to have less recourse ‘to imperative objectives imposing 
on the enterprises exact fixed quotas’, and more extensive recourse to economic 
incentives. With this in view, a special remuneration fund was set up ‘to be 
used for the collective needs of the personnel’,! its administration being 
entrusted in each enterprise to the workers’ council and the director. 

This attempt to secure a favourable psychological attitude towards pro- 
duction also makes it necessary to have a better appreciation of the factors of 
variation in the attitudes and behaviour patterns of wage earners in their 


capacity as producers. 


Study of the Behaviour Patterns of Consumers 


Finally, those responsible for Poland’s economy are careful to ascertain the 
needs of consumers and to avoid imposing on them pre-established objectives. 
They endeavour to forecast trends in spending in relation to a rise in the stan- 
dard of living. The study of Polish family budge-s has been abandoned, but the 
economists are studying the budgets of comparable countries with a higher 
standard of living, such as Czechoslovakia. 

Many social psychological studies of the economic behaviour patterns of 
consumers emphasize the role of social patterns in determining needs. There 
are no spontaneous preferences; consumption follows a social behaviour 
pattern. Should not a planned economy avail itself of these possibilities in 
order to induce consumers to adopt selected behaviour patterns? One reply 
to such a question is that it perhaps presupposes a population without any 
latent elementary need for consumption, and even a population isolated from 
all examples. In Poland, however, there are many aspirations influenced by 
Western example: a high level of aspirations and what is felt as a low level of 
satisfaction are characteristic of the Polish consumer. This explains the pres- 
sure of public opinion in favour of a rise in wages and also the threat of 
inflation, which for a while hung over Poland’s economy. 

Whether it is a question of forecasting or of directing the trend of consumer 


1. Czeslaw Bobrowski, op. cit., p. 3. 
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demand, this is a field which cannot fail to give rise to research which will be 
profitable, but which has not yet been undertaken. 


THE STUDY OF POLITICAL PATTERNS 


The study of political behaviour patterns is already in much higher favour. 
Polish sociologists are very much concerned with the functioning of local 
institutions, in which they see the essential machinery of Polish social demo. 
cracy in the making. 

Dr. Zygmunt Gostkowski presented a study on the degree of interest taken 
by the population of Lodz in the municipal elections and Dr. Jerzy Wiatr 
commented on the research undertaken by the Chair of Sociology of Political 
Relations (University of Warsaw) regarding the electoral decision and the 
general elections in 1957 and the Warsaw municipal elections in 1958. 

A methodological comparison was made possible as a result of Professor 
Stein Rokkan’s account of the methods used in the Norwegian programme of 
research regarding electoral behaviour patterns. 


Definition of the Objectives of Polish Studies of Electoral Behaviour Patterns 


Studies of electoral sociology may simply attempt to describe an election as 
completely and objectively as possible, as an historical event and for the 
purposes of history. They may also dwell on the particular process of the 
electoral decision with a view to clarifying the processes of decision generally, 
Added to this academic interest, there may be an attempt to forecast. Or, these 
studies may be undertaken in order to discover how a given political regime 
functions. Polish studies have on the whole been concerned with these last 
two purposes. 

The political changes that followed the events of 1956 explain this tendency. 
For one thing, the modifications in the electoral law allow the elector more 
latitude in the choice of candidates. Moreover—and this applies to the 1958 
municipal elections—the powers of the National Councils, also called People’s 
Councils, have been considerably increased. These councils ‘constitute the 
local authority competent in all important matters and essential to collective 
life. As elected authority, they have existed since 1954. . . . After the changes of 
October 1956, the increase in their powers and their autonomy with regard to 
the central authorities became an established principle. Henceforth the councils 
became ‘managers of their territory’, and at the same time they represented 
the most important institution of social democracy, the basis of ‘“‘government 
of the people by the people’’’.! 

The change in the political atmosphere was also to have a determining 
influence on the behaviour of the electors. After such radical changes, it is 
natural that the sociologists are interested in observing the functioning of the 
new institutions. 

But this curiosity is not solely academic. The concern to make these basic 
institutions profoundly democratic, that is, as close as possible to spontaneous 
social forces and currents, had been systematically expressed. ‘Elected by a 








1. Z, Gostkowski, ‘The Degree of Interest taken by the Population of Lodz in the Municipal Elections’; paper 
read at the seminar. 
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secret and universal ballot, [the Councils] are to express the needs and inter- 

ests of the population, to function under the constant control of the people and 

maintain unbroken contact with them. To this effect, the electoral law provides 
for the possibility of removing councillors, even before the end of the session.”! 

For a sociologist, conscious of collaborating in the building of a democratic 

society, it is important to examine whether this objective has been reached and 

to discover what are the obstacles in the way. 
The study of the Lodz municipal elections thus attempts to answer two 
questions: 

1. Were the Lodz electors, in their everyday experience, conscious of the 
bond uniting them with the National Councils? What was their attitude 
towards those councils? 

2, Were the electors sufficiently informed about electoral regulations, candi- 
dates, etc.? What was their general attitude towards the electoral campaign 
and the elections? 

The research on the 1957 general elections and the Warsaw municipal elections 

also concerned the degree of political activity of the electors and the factors 

determining their choice. 


Methodology of Polish Researches 


The Norwegian research pattern is an interesting one, particularly in its 
combination of methods. The simultaneous use of reports on the development 
of the electoral campaigns, ecological maps and studies, opinion sampling on 
a-nation-wide scale and brief analytical reports on pilot communities makes it 
possible to gain an over-all view of the electoral situation and the actual voting 
by checking and interrelating all the variables capable of influencing the 
behaviour of the elector, as evidenced in the macro-sociological setting and in 
interpersonal relations. 

The Polish studies are, methodologically, more restricted. The study of the 
Lodz municipal elections uses sampling only; that of the 1957 general elections 
is based on the factual analysis of the campaigns and the ecological examin- 
ation of the results. Only the study of the Warsaw municipal elections combines 
the sampling survey, the analysis of the electoral campaign and an ecological 
study of the results. The very limited character of the objectives of the research 
also restricts the methodological apparatus. 


Methodological and Technical Problems 


It was in connexion with these electoral researches that the difficulties encoun- 
tered in the application of sampling in Poland first appeared. 

In the survey on the Lodz municipal elections the investigators (‘testers’) 
claimed to represent local papers, which, in a special article, had announced 
that their ‘reporters’ would be calling on a few houses. The object of the 
interviews, according to the press, was to find out what the inhabitants of 
Lodz thought of the National Council. Z. Gostkowski explained in his report 
that ‘it was necessary to give the interviews this journalistic character so that 
the investigators would not arouse suspicion, or their role seem enigmatic’. 
This insistence on the difficulty of interviewing and the impossibility of asking 


1, Z. Gostkowski; paper read at the seminar. 
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certain over-delicate questions leads some Polish sociologists to say that 
‘the specific conditions of Poland make this method [sampling] of little us 
for ascertaining the character of an electoral decision’ (J. Wiatr). This asser. 
tion is often contested, however. 

Nor is it certain that this difficulty is peculiar to Poland. It is inherent 
in sampling and, in short, constitutes a technical problem in the application of 
the method. A very clever attempt to solve it was tried out precisely in the 
study of the Lodz municipal elections. Wishing to ascertain the elector; 
attitude to the National Councils, the investigators asked: ‘For some time 
now the Lodz papers have been writing a great deal about the activities of 
the National Council. Do you think that people are interested? Why do you 
think so?’ This question was not one of the most delicate, but in order to avoid 
replies made for appearances’ sake—especially when the question was put 
by a news reporter, as the investigator claimed to be—it had seemed advisable 
to ask the individuals concerned not whether they themselves were interested, 
but whether ‘people’ were interested. (It was supposed, moreover, that most of 
the individuals interrogated, while talking about other people, would actually 
be referring to themselves.) The study of the replies, according to Z. Gostkowski, 
confirmed this supposition as correct. 

The problem of the contact between the investigator and the individual 
interrogated is complicated: both macro-sociological and micro-sociological 
factors determine the nature of the contact. Appropriate technical procedures 
must be found to solve this problem. 

Discussion of papers on research into Polish electoral sociology also made it 
possible to deal with another methodological problem: the relation between 
macro-sociology and micro-sociology. 

Owing to the electoral law in force, a Polish election is very different from 
an election organized under a multi-party system. Furthermore, the political 
situation—that is, the fact that the general elections took place a few months 
after the events of October 1956, and the municipal elections less than a year 
and a half later—was of particular importance. Finally, in so far as the elections 
for the National Councils were concerned, the general disfavour in which 
these councils were held, owing to their behaviour between 1954, when they 
were set up, and 1958, was a determining factor. 

These macro-sociological data were indispensable if the electors’ attitude 
both to the councils and to the February 1958 elections were to be understood. 
The results took on a very different meaning according to whether the fact of 
voting constituted an act of adhesion to the new political regime or simply 
indicated a revival of interest in institutions at last endowed with the desired 
local powers. 

How can the 14.3 per cent of abstentions recorded at those elections be 
explained when the proportion of abstentions at the 1957 general elections did 
not exceed 5.8 per cent? Is this to be taken as a persistence of the general 
disapproval of the National Councils? Is the electors’ lack of information to be 
regarded as an added indication of this disaffection? Is it merely a consequence 
of the novelty of these institutions? In Warsaw, the best-known candidates 
were the least favoured by voters, whereas the fact of being new and unknown 
inspired confidence. 

Is it not possible to think that, on the contrary there would have been still 
more abstentions had it not been for the political aspect of the vote? Or, was it 
the distinct feeling that the councils ought to be the institution most capable of 
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ORGANIZATION 


solving difficulties at the local level, combined with the hope that the recent 
reforms would give them the necessary power, that induced 85.7 per cent of 
the electors to vote nevertheless? Only a macro-sociological study can sort out 
the different possibilities, which ought to have been examined in the light of 
appropriate questions. 

The study presented by Z. Gostkowski contains elements of a reply which 
tend to make self-interest, and the hope of an improvement in living conditions 
(particularly housing) through the councils, the essential motives for taking 
part in the elections. A negative judgement on the usefulness of the councils 
would have meant total political apathy—according to the rule that one is only 
interested in what one approves of or likes. 

The particular characteristics of the Polish electoral law are responsible for 
the fact that research problems arising in this area also take on a special 
character. However, the amendments to the electoral law following the 
events of 1956 bring the Polish elector’s possibilities of choice considerably 
closer to those open to the elector in democracies with a multi-party system, 

In the first place, the elector can choose between voting or abstaining. 
The electoral law authorizes the plurality of parties. On the other hand, it 
does not allow ‘in lawful political life, nor, therefore, in elections either, anti- 
government groups which might actively combat the State policy’ (J. Wiatr). 
Hence the usual practice is to draw up and present to the electors a single 
list called the National Unity Front list. Since 1956, this list has comprised, on 
an average, a number of candidates greater by one-third than the number 
of mandates to be assigned. The candidates elected are those who come first, 
to the extent of the number of seats to be filled. The order in which the candi- 
dates are presented thus reflects the wishes of the National Unity Front. It 
sometimes happens—as in the 1957 parliamentary elections—that these 
wishes are made explicit: during the electoral campaign the advisory commis- 
sions of the parties requested the electors not to modify the order of the lists. 
The elector can therefore choose between support, by outright approval of 
the list, and opposition, by outright rejection of it. 

The National Unity Front list includes candidates from the Unified Polish 
Workers Party, the Unified Peasant Party and the Democratic Party, and also 
independent candidates. Many partial choices are thus open to the elector: 
he can strike off candidates on account of their political affiliations, or on 
personal grounds, or again in order to favour candidates who, owing to their 
position on the list, might not be elected. 

It should be added that, according to J. Wiatr, ‘the change in the political 
atmosphere enabled the elector to make use of these opportunities for an 
alternative choice, although formal provision had been made for some of these 
opportunities at previous elections’. 

The varied character of these choices therefore lends a certain interest to 
the ecological studies and maps. It is possible and, indeed, worth while to 
study, by town and voivodship, the percentage of voters in relation to the 
numbers enrolled, the percentage of votes obtained by candidates of the 
National Unity Front in relation to the number of voters, the percentage of 
votes obtained by candidates holding ‘mandates’ (i.e., already engaged in 
some political or social activity), in the aggregate and in terms of their political 
allegiance. It would, nevertheless, be a great mistake, on the basis of these 
surface resemblances to the polls of the Western democracies, to conclude in 
favour of real similarity: it is undeniable, for instance, that the presentation 
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of candidates on a single list in a preferential order must influence the choice 
of the elector. Thus, when the selection of candidates dwindles, i.e., when the 
percentage of votes obtained by the candidates of the National Unity Fron 
and that obtained by candidates holding mandated office are very high, it 
is not possible a priori to see whether this result expresses ‘acceptance of candi- 
dates holding mandated office, general political approval of the list as a whole, 
ignorance of voting procedures or, finally, total indifference’ (J. Wiatr). 

In any case, this choice could not be assimilated to that of the French elector, 
for the voting as one phase in the electoral process has a basically different 
meaning. The list of candidates is drawn up gradually in the course of a 
procedure designed to open discussion between the parties—and the various 
institutions or organizations which have the right or the duty to present can. 
didates—and the elector. Each organization proposes candidates during 
public meetings in the different basic social groups. A Committee of Social, 
Cultural and Political Associations makes a selection from the many candida. 
tures. Further public meetings then take place so that the electors can be 
consulted on the choice of candidates. This explains the considerable interest of 
these meetings for anyone wishing to understand both the electoral system 
and the behaviour of the elector. Thus J. Wiatr took, amongst other criteria, 
the percentage of meetings held in relation to the number planned and the 
percentage of electors that participated in these meetings, in order to determine 
the degree of political activity of the electors during the 1958 municipal election 
in Warsaw. There again, these meetings could not be assimilated to those 
that are held in France during an electoral campaign. 

This profound difference in the institutional context and, generally speaking, 
in the political context of the actual ballot suggests that international talks 
between research workers from countries having different political regimes 
might take the form of research into the relations between macro-sociology 
and micro-sociology—as Professor Lazarsfeld has urged. 


SAMPLING SURVEYS IN THE PRESS AND THE INQUIRIES CONDUCTED BY THE POLISH 
RADIO’S PUBLIC OPINION RESEARCH CENTRE 


The Polish press and radio are playing a very important part in introducing 
the sampling method into Polish sociological research. To understand this 
unusual circumstance, one must remember that the press in a social democracy 
is in a very special position. 

Before 1955, ‘the fundamental mission of the press was to mould public 
opinion, according to a definite ideological pattern, using methods suitable 
for instruction and propaganda and to select with care the political and social 
information to be imparted’.! In the desire to establish a link between the 
newspaper and its readers, correspondence was officially encouraged. In 1950, 
Boleslaw Bierut gave precise instructions on this subject. 

According to these instructions, each newspaper was to have its network of 
regular correspondents, recruited mainly in working-class and peasant circles, 
and correspondence would for a long period constitute the predominant form 
of relationship between the newspaper and its readers. 

The letters received through these correspondents dealt either with local 


1. W. Piotrowski and S. Szostkiewicz; paper read at the seminar. 
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needs requiring some intervention, or merely with political or economic 
uccesses or failures, such as the results of a campaign to promote productivity, 
the progress of an ideological education course; or else they unmasked the 
activities of persons hostile to the régime, or regarded as such, etc. Thesé 
Jetters were, in the main, replies to requests made by the organizers of the 
networks, and could not often be taken as valid indications of the opinions 
and attitudes of the population. 

The newspapers received so many other letters from isolated readers in 
connexion with personal problems—housing, work, social benefits that were 
overdue, etc.—that they set up special departments to open this mail and 
operate as complaint offices. 

The general opinion is that despite the fact that correspondence had become 
an institution, the guiding role of the press had been conceived in too rigid a 
fashion and that the result was a ‘unilateral’ press ‘isolated from the sources of 
public opinion’. This was clearly shown by the fact that as the freedom of 
expression on various public affairs gradually increased, the activity of the 
regular correspondents fell off while, at the same time, ‘letters from readers 
expressing opinions on more general subjects became more numerous, In 1956, 
most of the papers abolished their networks of correspondents and their mail 
departments. If they were to make contact with their readers new methods 
were needed. a 

Thanks to the spontaneous correspondence they received, the newspapers got 
back into touch with the currents of public opinion. At least they discovered 
what their readers were concerned about, which social problems affected them 
and how they reacted. From that to regarding the press as the mouthpiece of 
society in relation to the public authorities was only a step, which was quickly 
taken. In a desire to obtain fuller information so as to be able to launch 
campaigns, the newspapers transformed the data supplied by letter into 
questions, which they put to the enthusiasm and the goodwill of their readers 
to answer. This was the origin of the ‘press surveys’, particularly in papers 
that were not official organs of the Workers Party, such as Warsaw Life (<_ycie 
Warszawy), the Evening Express (Express Wieczorny) or the Youth ame 
(Sztandar Mlodych). 

This desire to resume contact with public opinion was not, of course, 
disinterested, for the newspapers stood to gain a wider circulation. To the 
surveys of general interest of bearing on special questions were added others 
which asked readers to judge their newspaper and to make suggestions. 

This brief reference to the past will explain why press surveys combine, in 
a rather confused way, two very different types of survey: public opinion 
surveys proper, bearing on the most miscellaneous subjects, and inquiries into 
the tastes and preferences of readers as such. It will also explain the develop- 
ment of the Polish Radio’s Public Opinion Research Centre and the paradox- 
ical fact that the centre’s programme included practically no surveys on the 
radio programmes, but a great number of surveys of general interest. 

The papers by Waclaw Piotrowski and Stefan Szostkiewicz on press surveys 
and by Anna Pawelczynska and Andrzej Sicinski on the work of the Public 
Opinion Research Centre provided participants at the Seminar with ample 
information on these subjects. 

Mr. Girard presented the surveys of the French Public Opinion Institute 
and the National Institute of Demographic Studies on alcoholism in France and 
Mr. Lévy-Bruhl commented on the survey made by the National Institute of 
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Statistics and Economic Studies on female labour—very useful examples o 
surveys on precise subjects; the press surveys may be regarded as a start alon 
this line, and also those already carried out by the Research Centre as scienti. 
fically as is possible with limited means. 

Mr. Dogan gave an account of the methods used in France in surveys of 
newspaper readers or radio listeners, comparing them with the research work 
of the Programme Study Department of the Polish Radio and the survey 
carried out by the Polish press amongst its readers. 

The presentation of French surveys conducted by experienced and materially 
well equipped research institutes, in fields which attract the curiosity of 
Polish researchers, and even public interest, proved to be extremely usefil, 
Attempts are increasingly being made to conduct similar surveys under difficult 
conditions in Poland, so that the diversity of the methodological and technical 
problems dealt with in this context were of the greatest interest. 





Public Opinion Surveys in the Press 


The newspapers submit to their readers brief questionnaires consisting of 
questions drawn from the correspondence they receive. Sometimes it is a 
general questionnaire published in the paper and addressed to all readers; 
those who wish may answer it. Sometimes the questionnaire is sent personally, 
by letter, to personalities particularly competent in a given subject. Sometimes 
the organizers of the survey are interested in specific social or occupational 
circles. The questions are usually very limited in number: the Evening Expres 
surveys never include more than five closed questions. However, some survey; 
ate more extensive. The newspapers are not concerned with the social structure 
of the groups of readers who reply, with the exception of the Youth Standard, 
which attempts to analyse the social characteristics of those taking part in 
each survey and presents more searching questionnaires. Recently it has 
initiated a large survey on young couples, by means of a questionnaire con- 
prising several dozens of items prepared with the assistance of a sociologist. It 
is regrettable that this questionnaire was handed out to everyone who answered 
the newspaper’s announcement, without statistics being compiled, especially 
as over 3,000 people have agreed to participate and 75 per cent of the forms 
returned are usable. 

«The subjects of the press surveys are extremely diverse. Amongst those 

carried out by Warsaw Life were: 

Juvenile delinquency—‘Is it a problem of the family?’ A special survey 
amongst educationists and jurists, and a general survey amongst readers 
which produced considerable material. The general survey consisted of seven 
open questions on the stability of the family, the causes of its dissolution, 
the means of strengthening it, the problems of education, of collaboration 
between parents and school, of remunerated employment of mothers. This 
survey alone drew 700 replies. 

Private initiative in general construction and the building of private houses, 
an important measure for the solution of the housing problem. 

The possibilities of regrading civil servants dismissed as a result of cuts in 
administrative personnel. 

Forms of help in homes where the mother goes out to work. 

The list of surveys carried out by the Evening Express also covers an interesting 

variety of subjects—the choice of which alone reveals the dominant pre- 
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occupations of the newspaper. They also received a large number of replies. 

Should totalizator winnings be limited to one million zlotys? (7,000 replies). 

Should the law for the election of Members of Parliament be amended? If 
so, in what way? (3,600 replies). 

Should the Chairman of the National Council be given the title of mayor? 
(3,000 replies). 

What do you think of the proposed new military uniform? (2,130 replies). 

What dances do you like? Where do you go for entertainment? How do you 

riosity of dress? (2,000 replies). ar 

ly usefil, | How can we put a stop to hooliganism? (1,500 replies). 

r difficul: §ATe YOU for or against strip-tease? (1,300 replies). 

Which international event did you consider the most important and sensational 
in 1956? (1,200 replies). 

What do you think of the Sputnik? (1,040 replies). 

Should secondary education be extended? If so, by how many years? (1,000 
replies). 

What questions should the new Parliament discuss first of all? (860 replies). 

What novel would you like to see on the screen? (250 replies). 

How should the news be written up in the Evening Express? (340 replies). 

The Youth Standard also deserves a mention. This paper was founded in 1950 

as the daily organ of the Central Committee of the ZMP (official youth 

organization). In 1956, following the crisis which resulted in the dissolution 

of the ZMP, the Youth Standard became an independent paper for young 

people. Henceforth it had to build up its circulation without any official 

support and without the help of any organization. To this end, it adopted a 

new style, a new presentation and introduced new features. To make sure that 

they were on the right path, the new editors carried out surveys on the tastes 
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ner tae and needs of young people. 
com | Ce 1957 the newspaper made 14 surveys, which drew a total of over 
ogist. It 12:00 replies, i.e., an average of goo replies for each survey. Serious problems 
aswered § alternated with lighter subjects. =| 
pecially The first survey which aroused wide interest was launched in F ebruary 1957 
e forms | Under the title, ‘We, Young People, of the Atomic Age’. It consisted of a series 
of questions on the ideological attitudes of youth, such as: ‘Is it worth while 
— believing in ideals and making sacrifices for them?’ ; ‘Is it worth while being a 
hero in the twentieth century?’ ; ‘Are you interested in politics?’ ; ‘What do you 
survey think of the most recent world events? Do they arouse optimism or pessimism?”, 
readers | °c: The 501 participants in this survey, representing all categories of youth 
fseven | (34 Per cent intellectual workers, 37 per cent schoolchildren and students, 
dation, and 29 per cent manual workers) provided rich material. ’ : 
ation The most successful was the ‘Optimists-Pessimists’ survey, dealing with 


s. This attitudes to contemporary life, personal conceptions of happiness, of friendship, 
oi of future prospects, etc. (3,349 replies). 
Next, according to number of replies received, came the survey on occu- 


mney, pational work, reasons for choosing an occupation, working conditions, etc. 
—" (1,542 replies). 
Then there were the following: 
Do you believe . . .? Semi-serious survey on the spread of superstitions, the 
resting belief in supernatural phenomena, faith in charlatans, etc. ( 1,224 replies). 
t pre- Measurements. Anthropometric survey on the bodily dimensions .of the 


participants, their tastes and needs in clothing (1,156 replies). 
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Holidays. Survey on the various ways of spending holidays, the possibilitie 

open and preferences (843 replies). 

Editorial III. Survey on the most interesting issue on the Youth Standarj 

(727 replies). 

Foreign affairs. Editorial survey on the interest taken in different countrie 

and their different problems (722 replies). 

Editorial II. Survey on the Standard’s most popular feature (682 replies), 

Where and with whom? Survey on the personal characteristics preferred in 

friends of the opposite sex (521 replies). 

Warsaw. Survey on Warsaw’s problems, carried out by the Standard’s Warsaw 

section (320 replies). 

Famous men. Editorial survey: Which are the most popular personalities and 

what subjects should be treated in interviews with them? (277 replies). 

The most interesting book (188 replies). 

Editorial I (same as Editorial II). 

These examples, taken from three different newspapers which have system. 
atically adopted this source of information and contact with their readers, 
give an idea of the wealth of material accumulated, by reason of the diversity 
and interest of the questions and the number of replies coming from all social 
groups. 

Owing to the conditions under which these surveys were conducted, they 
are obviously unsuitable for scientific use. The newspapers have recourse to 
them in order to launch press campaigns. Once material has been used by the 
editorial department, it is often passed on to research institutes or social insti- 
tutions interested in the subject, which could make some use of it in selecting 
subjects for scientific surveys on particular problems, 

- Most Polish sociologists are convinced that these empirical and scientifically 
questionable efforts on the part of the press have opened the way for more 
strictly controlled surveys by making the idea acceptable. Furthermore, the 
social sciences have been invited to make their contribution also to the broad 
discussions on public life, institutions, the improvement of socialism and the 
search for a new conception of the ways of building it up. 


The Work of the Polish Radio’s Public Opinion Research Centre 


What has been said of the press also applies in general to the work of the 
Polish Radio’s Public Opinion Research Centre, in the past, and indeed to its 
present main interests. But the centre’s methods are much more satisfactory and 
a constant effort is made to improve them. 

Even before 1956 the Polish Radio, in the same way as the newspapers, 
received many letters. Those concerning the programme were looked after by 
the Programme Study Department. The others, dealing with political, social 
or economic questions or containing personal claims, were dealt with by the 
Mail Department, which served the same purpose as the Complaint Office in 
the newspapers. It was in this department that the Public Opinion Research 
Centre was organized. So in 1957, the first year of its existence, the centre 
undertook to examine the letters that came in at the rate of ten thousand each 
month. From February to November 1957, 120,929 letters were analysed and 
classified statistically. There was obviously no question of getting from them 
more than they contained: the researchers at the centre contented themselves 
with recording the social characteristics of the writers. It is not without 
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interest to know that 48.3 per cent of the letters dealt with the standard of 
living, and that the rest were concerned mainly with the functioning of public 
institutions (18.3 per cent), personnel policy and labour problems (10 per cent), 
and problems of social pathology: juvenile delinquency, prostitution, alcoho- 
lism, etc. (8.7 per cent). A good deal of other information was gained from this 
analysis, although no claim was made that it was of a strictly scientific 
character. 

But the centre used these data as a starting point in its subsequent in- 
vestigations—just as the papers did. The letters at least suggested a line of 
inquiry. In the most favourable cases, the results of the analysis of their 
contents could even be used as a working hypothesis. For instance, in the second 
stage of its development, the centre used the analysis of the letters dealing with 
the functioning of the National Councils in order to carry out, in collaboration 
with the periodical, Rada Narodowa (National Council), a survey amongst the 
councillors and employees of the councils regarding the structure and function- 
ing of these bodies and on the principle of the system itself. 

Since the public and the authorities had become more and more familiar 
with the sampling technique in February 1958, the centre was given autono- 
mous status within the framework of the Mail Department of the Polish Radio. 
Since that time, it has been concerned with conducting sampling surveys on a 
nation-wide scale. At present the work is being done with the help of a net- 
work of voluntary investigators, selected amongst all the listeners who answered 
the Polish Radio’s appeal. From among the 3,000 who offered their services 
in answer to the radio appeals for voluntary collaboration with the centre, 
1,800 investigators were taken on and continual selection makes it possible 
gradually to improve the quality of the network. Serious reservations can, 
of course, be made with regard to a network consisting of voluntary, unpaid 
investigators, who see in this occupation an opportunity for militant activity. 
However, 50 per cent of the investigators stated that they did not belong to 
any political or social organization, 27 per cent were members of the Working 
Party, and 23 per cent were connected with different political or social orga- 
nizations. 

Thus, despite lack of money, a main national network of 750 investigators, a 
reserve network of 500 investigators and a special Warsaw network of 250 
could be set up. 

The problem of the quality of the network of investigators would be less 
important if sampling did not present difficulties and if the investigators were 
assigned particular people to interrogate. Unfortunately, the researchers at 
the centre have, for a variety of reasons, come to the conclusion that the 
drawing up of a sample population by each investigator on the basis of 
registry office records or electoral lists and using mere random selection 
is impossible. They have therefore had to determine a general sample popul- 
ation by the quota method. There again, owing to defective statistics, a truly 
characteristic sample could not be calculated with precision: only sex, age 
and type of district could be taken into account. 

Both educational level, and social-occupational category have to be neglect- 
ed owing to the present state of statistics. On the basis of this nation-wide 
sample, separate samples are worked out for each voivodship. To sum up, the 
investigator knows that he is to interrogate so many persons of one sex and so 
many of the other, so many of one or another age-group, so many persons 
living in one or another type of district, but apart from that, he has every 
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latitude to select. In order to reduce the risk of distortion, the investigators are 
advised to be careful that the individuals interrogated: do not belong to their 
own family; do not belong to the same family; do not have the same occup. 
ation; do not live in the same house, or even in the same street; do not work 
in the same establishment; and are not of the same educational level. 

Obviously, these empirical corrections could not be very satisfaciory, but 
that is the minimum price that has to be paid in order to get the project going 
under present conditions. 

The foregoing considerations explain the surprising character of the subjects 
of the research work under way—surprising, that is, if one remembers that the 
centre is attached to the radio. Indeed, matters directly relating to broad. 
casting practically do not appear in the following list of research work: youth 
and work; new housing policy; survey on reduction of hours of work; survey 
on saving; budgeting time for women; choice of an occupation for young 
people; relations between Germany and Poland; investigations into the 


housing needs of young couples; nutritional needs and habits; problem of the | 


functioning of the National Councils; problems of the Small Block Committees; 
studies of leisure (needs and forms) ; sociological study of the readers of Warsaw 
Life and their tastes. 


Survey of Factors Determining the Formation of Public Opinion 


The Public Opinion Research Centre of the Polish Radio has, thus, followed 
the same path as the newspapers. Beginning with correspondence of general 
interest, it has progressed to carrying out surveys dealing with economic, 
political and social problems, and unrelated to any programme considerations. 
But whereas the press surveys, by reason of their method, can scarcely consti- 
tute a really scientific means of sounding opinion, the Polish Radio’s Research 
Centre, thanks to its network of ever more competent investigators and to the 
collaboration of a Scientific Council of professors, sociologists, economists 
and statisticians, is by way of becoming the great Polish centre for public 
opinion research. It has already been asked to carry out studies by the Institute 
of Social Economy, the Ministry of Education, the Institute of Legal Sciences, 
the Warsaw National Council, the Central Council of Trade Unions, the 
Institute of Domestic Trade, the Ministry of Heavy Industry and the news- 
paper, Warsaw Life. 


Two French Surveys 


The research workers of this centre, who carry on under conditions which are 
sometimes difficult, in an institution recently established, and in a country 
where opinion surveys are not traditional, took great interest in reports of 
similar French research work. 

Mr. Girard presented and commented upon the surveys of the French 
Public Opinion Institute regarding the consumption of alcohol in all its forms. 
These surveys were aimed merely at describing drinking habits and at giving 
an approximate idea of the quantities of alcohol absorbed. Hence the sole 
purpose of the questionnaire was to reconstitute the facts of consumption. 
It comprised a series of sheets, each dealing with a period of the day, which 
was divided into several parts: from rising until breakfast time; from breakfast 
until lunch time; the mid-day meal; from the mid-day meal until the evening 
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meal, including cocktail time; the evening meal; from the evening meal until 
rising the next morning. For each of these periods the number of occasions the 
individual had had to drink was noted. He was asked to specify the nature of 
the beverage consumed on each occasion, the quantity expressed in measuring 
units (glass, half-glass, litre, etc.), and the place where it was consumed (at 
home, café, restaurant, etc.). 

The Polish participants were extremely interested in these studies dealing 
with a social problem which is equally serious in Poland, but they seemed to 
think that drinking habits in their country presented such special characteristics 
that it would be preferable to use other methods of investigation. 

Alcohol is not consumed habitually and regularly, but in bulk; vodka has a 
strength of 45° and it is drunk on many occasions until total inebriety is reached. 
It would therefore be more instructive to make monographic studies of the 
drinking patterns of particular social groups, or even groups of drinkers. The 
attitude of the Polish participants could be summed up briefly as follows: ‘We 
know the drinking habits in our country, we know how people get drunk, and 
who gets drunk. What interests us is to know why a particular group on a 
given occasion will drink vodka or some other alcoholic beverage immoderately 
until total intoxication. And to do so, we must follow the process of consump- 
tion, the functioning of the mechanism which leads to drunkenness and whose 
explanation is to be sought almost exclusively in the interpersonal relations 
within the group. We already know that a prestige factor comes into play, 
but we must analyse its meaning and we do not doubt that there are other 
forms of motivation, about which we know very little as yet. Monographic 
studies are the most likely to enlighten us.’. 

It may however be asked whether the knowledge of drinking habits is really 
so thorough and certain that a survey such as that of the French Public Opinion 
Institute would be useless. Certainly many measures have been taken to restrict 
the sale of alcohol, which is prohibited on Saturdays and pay days. The price 
of alcohol is high. It may be sold only in special shops, whose location has been 
carefully studied: there are none near barracks, bus stops, stations, etc. But 
having in mind the value of the conclusions drawn from that survey for the 
knowledge of drinking habits in France, one may doubt whether the factors 
peculiar to Poland so simplify the situation that precise a priori knowledge 
is possible in that country. In France, as a result of the survey, the following 
conclusions were reached: 

Eighty per cent of the alcohol is consumed by men. 

The major part of pure spirit absorbed by adults comes from wine. 

The quantity of pure spirit or alcoholic beverage consumed varies very 
considerably according to sex, social and occupational status and standard 
of living (wine is the alcohol of the poor). 

Alcoholic beverages are consumed mostly in private houses. 

Sunday is the day on which the consumption of alcoholic beverages is greatest. 

Fifty-one per cent of the wine absorbed in 24 hours by the whole adult popu- 
lation is consumed by 13 per cent of the adults, of whom each drinks more 
than three-quarters of a litre per day. 

On the other hand, 78 per cent of the adults absorb only one-third of the wine 
consumed in a day. 

Conclusions of this nature make it possible to state in general terms the facts 

of the problem of alcoholism and ought to make more precise and more 

valuable the monographic descriptions which are also essential. There would 
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seem to be every advantage in using the two methods to complement one 

another rather than treating them as mutually exclusive. 

The survey on female labour carried out by the National Institute of 
Statistics and Economic Studies in 1958 might also serve as a model for the 
researchers at the Polish Radio Centre in the field of social surveys proper, 
For this survey is, in fact, typical of those dealing with administrative consider. 
ations and problems, and is intended, as far as possible, to serve as a guide to 
concrete action. 

Every year the National Institute of Statistics and Economic Studies carries 
out one or two surveys on a representative sample of the population as a 
whole in order to evaluate the size and structure of the working population, 
unemployment, variations in working hours, etc. Each survey includes some 
related questions dealing with an employment problem of particular interest. 
In 1958, the Labour Commission of the General Commissariat of the Plan 
requested that these related questions deal with female labour. 

The questionnaire combined two aspects of the problem: 

1. In the first place it was designed to estimate quantitatively the employment 
or underemployment of women and girls. The survey concerned all females 
from the age of 14 upwards interviewed in the course of the employment 
survey. It distinguished between females who were in employment or 
out of work, or who had no employment and were not looking for any; 
those who were continuing their studies; those under 55 years of age and 
fit for work, or who were over 55 years of age and unfit for work. 

2. Special attention was then paid to females in employment and those who 
had no employment and were not looking for any although they were under 
55 years of age and fit for work. The questionnaire attempted to discover 
the real obstacles to the full employment of women by checking all cases of 
temporary interruption or final cessation of work and the attendant cause 
in each case—children and the problem of having them cared for during 
working hours, marriage, etc. It was aimed at estimating the comparative 
efficacity of a certain number of concrete solutions: the opening of a 
créche or kindergarten near the home; the setting up of factories or offices 
offering employment near enough to the home; the availability of part- 
time work, etc. 

But the questionnaire should aiter all go beyond the mere description of the 
objective situation in which the individual is placed; it should try to determine 
the conditions under which the individual would consider working, if she did 
not already work, the reasons which would persuade her to do so, if she was 
already employed, what had caused her to seek employment. Here we tread on 
much more delicate ground, where individual attitudes and social patterns, 
such as that of the woman in the home, come into play. 

The remarkably logical arrangement of the objective questions should 
certainly have given the survey great descriptive value. The scientific exactitude 
of the sampling techniques and the quality of the network of investigators 
combined to ensure that the questionnaire had the maximum efficacity in this 
respect. But on going into the question of attitudes, one is forced to admit that 
the questions are sketchy and based on a very inadequate psychological 
analysis. They take the individual interrogated in an unreal, or even arbitrary, 
situation, imagining herself in a purely hypothetical future; they place her 
in over-simplified and almost idyllic objective conditions and claim to forecast 
how she will behave. A study of the deep motivations of her behaviour is 
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Pot eine barely approached, whereas in the long run her decision will be determined 


mie by them. The underlying psychology is reminiscent of that of Homo Oecono- 
micus. 
for the The collaboration which has now been established between the researchers 
oi of the Polish Radio Centre and the Main Statistical Bureau, must be continued. 
i re “= Watertight compartments must be avoided, and opportunities for collaboration 
° of specialists increased. Professor Lazarsfeld, in his paper, advised the Polish 
os sociologists to do their utmost to avoid a division of labour separating those who 
ce Sf want to know what people like because they want to sell them something, but 
4 — who believe that they do not need to bother about the formation of those 




















































lation, preferences nor about the systems of values that they presuppose, from those 
: some | who are solely concerned with this complex study. He affirmed his conviction 
‘erest. that this artificial division of labour was bad both from the practical point of 


> Plan view and from that of the general development of the social sciences. The 
survey carried out by the National Institute of Statistics and Economic 
Studies on female labour is a good illustration of the dangers ofan ill-conceived 


pment § division of labour. 

males 

np Polish Press and Radio Surveys on the Tastes of their Publics 

pe It is notable that ‘the newspapers which make surveys are mainly those which 

; by their nature are driven to look for a kindly reader, to win his attachment, 

‘ai and even to flatter his tastes, and it appears that the surveys have led to the 

ile expected results’ (Piotrowski and Szostkiewicz). The particular or general 

ni social suryeys we have just mentioned contribute in themselves to arousing 

eet the interest of readers in their newspaper. But some papers have been parti- 

vate cularly concerned to sound the tastes of their readers by means of a special 

ring questionnaire. This concern is readily understandable on the part of the 

ile Youth Standard after its forced conversion as a result of the dissolution of the 

_. rpg is clearly shown in the list of subjects (surveys entitled: Editorial I, 

, . 

- The Polish Radio is also anxious to have its listeners’ appreciations of 
programmes, and their preferences. For this research it uses three methods: 

‘he (a) analysis of letters addressed to the Programme Study Department; (b) study 

Bt of material derived from periodical discussions with listeners; (c) systematic 

did surveys. 

fe In short, the letters and reports of discussions serve as pilot surveys; and 


‘pee then the surveys make it possible to evaluate quantitatively the distribution of 

the different attitudes and of changes in attitude that have been noted in 
: specific categories of listeners. For instance, a study on the Polish Radio’s 
music and theatre programmes was made on the basis of 22 discussions (8 


- in working-class circles, 7 with peasants, 7 with intellectuals) and two surveys 
i (one in December 1957 on theatre broadcasts and one in January 1958 on 
his music broadcasts). 

hat The Programme Study Department has established a special sample popu- 
| lation to suit its purposes. For each voivodship the sample is proportional in 


ry, size to the number of subscribers. Unfortunately, distribution according to 
sex and age is made on a nation-wide scale owing to lack of local statistics, and 
educational level and social-occupational category are still less well known, 
even on a nation-wide scale. 
Here again the investigators are volunteers who answered an appeal 
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launched by the Polish Radio, The technical problems of the Programme 
Study Department are very similar to those of the Public Opinion Research 
Centre. 

Mr. Dogan gave an account of the methods employed in France in certain 
surveys of newspaper readers or radio listeners. 

In the surveys conducted among readers, a questionnaire is used to obtain 
precise information about the reading habits of a given population, either in 
general (reviews, for instance) or in respect of a particular publication. In 
addition to reading habits (frequency and manner of purchase, the place of 
this or that publication in the reading matter as a whole, its circulation amongst 
the family group, etc.), the questionnaire is aimed at determining the prefer. 
ences of readers in regard to the various features. The idea of trying to find 
out how the publication is seen by the reader and how this subjective picture 
of it compares with that of the editors has proved very fruitful as regards 
both the knowledge of the psycho-sociological mechanisms of perception and 
understanding and the study of the press as an information medium. Progress 
in these fields will certainly help to give those responsible a clearer conception 
of the different functions newspapers may have for the reader and the different 
needs the press can answer. The Polish press, so anxious to rediscover its 
vocation, cannot fail to be interested in this kind of study, which it already 
employs as far as its means allow. 

The Polish Radio surveys described by Mr. Andrzej Sicinski use a question- 
naire with direct questions such as: ‘Are you satisfied with the present pro- 
portion of different types of music in the radio programmes?’. In French 
surveys the tendency is to use a listening card. The advantage of this card is 
that it supplies very precise information on the behaviour patterns of listeners 
and their listening habits. It makes it possible to draw up graphs showing a 
quantitative evaluation of reception and the variations in the number of 
listeners at different times of day, on different days of the week, or even month 
by month. But qualitative appreciation of tastes and listeners’ response to the 
broadcasts is a more difficult matter. 

Generally speaking, the greatest difficulties encountered by the researchers 
at the Polish Radio’s Public Opinion Research Centre and Programme Study 
Department are due to the inadequacies of the statistical equipment, which 
make it hard to draw up representative samples. The recruiting of investi- 
gators also entails serious risks of distortion, in view of the latitude of choice left 
to them by the sampling method. The use of registry records in the localities 
in which the survey is being made might possibly improve the survey consider- 
ably. 

The use of letters alone as the basic material for drawing up questionnaires 
is only a phase in the organization of research. Other methods, including the 
pilot survey, are already being employed as well. 


STUDY OF THE OPINIONS AND IDEOLOGICAL ATTITUDES OF CERTAIN SOCIAL GROUPS 


More theoretical in intention, although close to the essential interests of a 
socialist regime, are the studies relating to the ideological opinions or social 
attitudes of particular groups. A study of this kind dealing with students was 
presented by Anna Pawelczynska and Etienne Nowak. 

Polish youth has been subjected to an authoritarian. experiment in political 
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and social education. The methods employed resulted at least in surface 

conformity. Now that this system has been abandoned, it is interesting to 

evaluate the effects it has had, the values which have been assimilated as a 

consequence and the degree of this assimilation. In addition to the socio- 

political interest attached to knowing the ideological attitudes of student youth, 
there is the interest of a regular study of a specific educational experiment. 

Here the sociology of education and political sociology are jointly concerned. 
This survey was carried out by members of the Ossowski group which is 

led by an eminent logician. One of the objects this group has in view is to 

convert the postulates or theoretical statements of great writers, such as Marx 
or Durkheim, into working hypotheses for empirical research. A member of 
the group, Mr. Malewski, made a study of egalitarian attitudes amongst 
workmen in which he proposed to verify the relationship which, according to 

Marxism, exists between social origin and political attitudes. The same pur- 

pose is evident in the survey on students. 

An advantage for the conducting of the survey was the fact that, as the 
occupant of the Chair of Sociology at the University of Warsaw, Professor 
Ossowski has at his disposal, in addition to his group of researchers, a team of 
25 students who took part in the seminar dealing with field research techniques. 
Their research work comes under university activities. 

From October 1957 until March 1958 the research team gathered miscel- 
laneous material so as to form a general idea of the way in which problems 
arose; the material comprised press extracts, letters, observations and records 
of free conversations in university circles. With the help of these early inves- 
tigations, a questionnaire was drawn up and used in 70 interviews. The study 
of the information thus obtained revealed certain inadequacies in the question- 
naire, especially with regard to the influences to which the students had been 
exposed after dissolution of the ZMP. Furthermore, the evolution that began 
to take place in their attitudes in 1956 was unfinished, and it should prove 
interesting to try to comprehend the dynamic process of the changes by means 
of retrospective questions. Thanks to these early interviews, the vague impres- 
sions obtained from the first analysis as to the interests and problems of students 
were revised: thus religious problems and future prospects were added to the 
political problems. A new questionnaire resulted from this new phase. After 
it had been tried out on 60 students in order to test its value, it was slightly 
modified and its final version was used on a sample of 800 students for a popu- 
lation of 25,000. 

This final questionnaire merits special attention for the care with which it 
was drawn up. It comprises 75 questions, which may be classified under seven 
heads: 

1. The first nine questions elicit general information about the student. They 
relate, in particular, to his financial situation and that of his parents and a 
retrospective question deals with the financial situation of the parents 
before the war. The object of this question is to discover whether there is 
any connexion between attitudes to socialism and social background. Such 
a connexion is in fact assumed to exist by official university policy according 
to which each governing class must have its own intelligentsia, and there- 
fore, the percentage of students from each of the different social strata is 
fixed by the university. It was of interest to establish the extent of this 
correlation. 

2. The following eight questions are designed to situate the student in the 
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university. They bear on the motives (intellectual, financial, social, etc.) 
underlying his choice of a particular discipline, and are aimed at evaluating 
his satisfaction or dissatisfaction with the university or the school, he is, or 
was, attending. In any case, a university training is the first step towards 
social advancement and there are obviously good grounds for trying to 
determine how those concerned regard this advancement. 

3. Next come 12 questions on the religious opinions and attitudes of the 
student and his family. Not only is the student asked his religious opinions, 
but an attempt is made to discover what these opinions mean to him (ethics, 
security, spiritual values, freedom). These questions were added after 
surveys had revealed that religious questions were at least as important to 
students as political questions. 

4. The next eight questions are aimed at establishing the student’s political 
biography. A knowledge of students’ ideological conceptions constitutes the 
primary objective of the survey and other variables are examined solely 
with a view to comparing them with the political opinions of those question- 
ed. It is therefore logical that political opinions are the subject of more than 
thirty questions. The first eight are designed to give an idea of the student’s 
political opinions before 1956: either he is asked to mention his parti- 
cipation in the October events, or he is asked to judge the situation before 
and after those events. The authors of the questionnaire are aware of the 
unavoidable risks of distortion inherent in retrospective questions, especially 
in the present conjuncture in Poland, but no question can be perfect. 

5. The organizers of the survey are concerned most of all with present 
political opinions, to which 28 questions are devoted. These questions 
hinge upon socialism: each of them bears on one of the terms arising from 
an analysis of the everyday meanings of the word: the role of private 
initiative in the economy; the role of the workers’ councils; the role of the 
minority and of the majority; personal freedom and the demands of the 
State; exploitation of man by man; equality of income; patriotism and 
internationalism; pacifism, etc. 

These terms are not the result of a philosophical analysis of the Marxist 
idea of socialism; they are the most widespread slogans which are generally 
used to define socialism and which the ZMP employed extensively in its 
ideological education activities. The question is to determine to what 
degree these notions have been assimilated by the young people subject to 
the ZMP’s influence. 

6. Then there are seven questions designed to bring out the personal system 
of values underlying agreement with these slogans. 

7. The last questions are aimed at gaining a knowledge of the small groups in 
student circles. Many questions in the different parts of the questionnaire 
refer to other people: in this way the degree of identification with the group 
can be measured. The questions in the last section deal with interpersonal 
relations (the three closest friends, the circle of friends, the set) and seek 
to discover their basis in similarity of attitude to important problems, 
similarity of character or tastes. The interest of these questions results from 
the dissolution of the ZMP, which gives back to the spontaneous primary 
groups all their value as nuclei for the elaboration of opinions and attitudes. 

It is noteworthy that the great majority of the questions are of the yes or no 

type (closed). A thorough documented study, and successive revisions of the 

questionnaire after trials, led to the development of an impressive number of 
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of the questions, designed to rank the student’s aspirations in order of impor- 
tance, deals with no less than 12 subjects. Most of the questions have from three 
to eight, out of which the student must choose. 

The authors of the questionnaire have tried systematically to make the 
students react to the word, ‘socialism’, though knowing full well that under 
cover of the same -word many very different conceptions of socialism exist. 
However, they rightly considered that it was worth while to obtain a direct 
reaction, positive or negative, to the term itself. In fact, while in 70 per cent 
of the cases students reacted favourably to the term, the detailed questions 
made it apparent that their ideas of what it meant varied considerably. They 
also revealed many inconsistencies between positions of principle, or agreement 
with slogans such as, ‘abolishing the exploitation of man by man’, and attitudes 
to questions affecting personal interests. 


Clearly, this is not a panoramic view of Polish sociological research. In the 
first place, other methods besides sampling are employed by the research 
workers. Polish sociology remains very much under the influence of Znaniecki’s 
work and continues to have a certain predilection for monographical and 
autobiographical methods. As a result, there is sometimes a psychological 
resistance to the use of sampling, as we saw with the studies on alcoholism. 
Thus the subject of the seminar practically ruled out a whole series of investi- 
gations using methods other than sampling. Furthermore, several research 
projects conducted by means of sampling or interviews were not dealt with 
at the meeting owing to lack of time. . 

The use of sampling does not seem to encounter any difficulties peculiar to 
Poland. The monographical tradition that prevails in Polish sociology proves 
its utility by providing the indispensable critical counterbalance. As for the 
problems connected with the delicate nature of certain questions, and distrust 
of the investigator, these will become much less acute as the public becomes 
familiar with sampling. As a matter of fact, the press and radio samplings and 
the participation of the social sciences in the so-called ‘national’ discussion 
following the events of 1955-56 have greatly contributed to popularizing 
sampling surveys. They have even become a craze: people feel a need for self- 
expression. No doubt that does not suffice to solve all problems. Even if the 
research workers manage to ask more and more delicate questions, there is a 
threshold beyond which one cannot pass without making the questionnaire 
more subtle. One has to be able to find the simple and apparently harmless 
questions which make it possible to sound out complex attitudes. If this problem 
ismore important in Poland than elsewhere, this can only contribute to giving 
Polish sociology an advanced position in this field. 
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Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 


THE NEED 


For the first time in history international relations have become truly world-wide. 
Today no region is isolated, none can be ignored. Many inherited concepts and ways 
of thinking have become irrelevant. Two needs, in particular, must be met. 

First is the pressing need for widened knowledge and understanding: for greater 
awareness of the nature and complexity of foreign affairs; for more informed and 
imaginative thinking. Second is the urgent need for wise and skilful people. There 
must be experts steeped in the study of geographical areas and other specialized know- 
ledge; and also, and perhaps even more importantly, individuals able to analyse the 
deeper causes of events and to see the situation as a whole. 


THE BASIC PURPOSES OF THE CENTRE 


The Center for International Affairs is designed to serve both the need for knowledge 
and the need for men. Knowledge regarding many of the essential fields and processes 
is extremely limited or lacking. The centre’s programme will be designed to foster 
research which draws on and combines the thinking and knowledge of academic 
experts, foreign officials and others with experience in foreign affairs. 

More and more, agencies concerned with foreign activities are recognizing the 
necessity for advanced training and are searching for suitable methods. The Harvard 
centre seeks to respond to this need in three ways: (a) training in policy analysis; (b) 
broadening perspectives; (c) gaining insight into development processes. 


OPERATION OF THE CENTRE 


Five major fields suggest themselves as areas of continuing research: (a) Europe and 

the Atlantic Community; (b) economic and political development; (c) the role and 

control of force; (d) international order and conflict; (e) Far Eastern problems. 
The centre may publish a quarterly journal as a forum for experts in foreign affairs. 


RELATION TO HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


The Center for International Affairs will be able to benefit from the resources of 

Harvard University in several respects: 

1, Many members of the university whose research has been enriched by experience 
in the conduct of foreign policy in its various aspects, can assist the centre with 
their insight and experience. 

2. The various university centres for regional study will provide accumulated and 
continuing research and outstanding experts from which the centre will benefit. 

3. The library resources of the university will be at the disposal of the centre. 

Inquiries for further information regarding the programme of the centre should be 

addressed to: The Center for International Affairs, Littauer Center, Harvard University, 

Cambridge 38, Mass., United States of America. 
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THE CENTRE D’ETUDES 
DES RELATIONS SOCIALES 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF AIX-MARSEILLES 


The Social Relations Study Centre provides training in social science research for 
students in the Faculty of Law and Economics and the Faculty of Arts and Humanistic 
Studies. 

There are several public and private bodies and institutes which require the services 
of students with a good general education, specialized theoretical and practical know. 
ledge, and training in social research and investigation. 

To meet this need, the Social Relations Study Centre supplies such training, 
arranging for close contact between the various branches of study. 


METHODS OF WORK 


Training Lectures 


In collaboration with specialists from various French or other European research 
bodies or institutes, and assisted by professors and research workers of the University 
of Aix-Marseilles, the centre organizes training lectures in: (a) research techniques: 
applied statistics, cartography, sociometry; (b) analytical methods: demography, 
economics, geography and overseas problems, social history, social psychology, psycho- 
technics, sociology, political and administrative science. 


Research Work 


In the first year, the students take part, as investigators, in one of the centre’s research 
projects. 

In the second year, research grants may be awarded to the best first-year students 
for work on selected subjects, the results of which are published either by the centre or 
by one of the bodies or institutes which work in collaboration with it. 

Students may enrol either at the centre’s secretariat (Faculty of Law and Economics, 
Office No. II, ground floor) at Aix, or at the centre’s office in Marseilles, on Thursdays 
from 3 p.m. till 6.30 p.m., at the Regional Centre for Educational Documentation 
(Centre Régional de Documentation Pédagogique), 55-57 rue Sylvabelle. 

Candidates can pursue their first year’s studies at the centre during their final 
year’s work for a degree (licence). 


RESEARCH DIRECTORS 


J. Boutouts, professor, Faculty of Law; 

J. CHE.In1, assistant professor, Faculty of Arts; 

G. Dusy, professor, Faculty of Arts; 

L. Frey, research officer at the Institute of Applied Social Sciences; 
H. Isnarp, professor, Faculty of Arts; 

J. W. Laprerre, supervisor of studies, Faculty of Arts; 

J. Marcor-Duc tor, supervisor of studies, Faculty of Arts; 

G. Noizet, assistant professor, Faculty of Arts; 

J. PARENT, agrégé, Faculty of Law; 

F. SELuER, professor, Faculty of Law. 
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pUBLICATIONS 


Studies Completed and Published 


BELTRAMONE: ‘Changements sociaux et changements économiques en France du Sud- 
Est’ (Social and economic changes in South-East France); ‘Recherche sur l’indice 
de l’emploi dans le cadre du département des Bouches-du-Rh6ne’ (An investigation 
of employment figures in the Bouches-du-Rhéne Department). 

CanpAu: ‘Essai d’enquéte sur les causes et les conséquences des gréves dans une entre- 
prise de transports en commun’ (A study of the causes and consequences of strikes.in 
a public transport enterprise). 

Paropt: ‘Essai sur la structure des salaires ouvriers dans les industries des Bouches-du- 
Rhone’ (Study of industrial wage structures in the Bouches-du-Rhéone). 


Studies Completed and Shortly to be Published 


De BeLsuNcE: ‘Enquéte sur |’orientation des jeunes travailleurs de l’industrie marseil- 
laise’ (An investigation into vocational guidance for young recruits to industry in 
Marseilles). 

DuvittieR: ‘L’incidence de la nationalisation sur les salaires et les relations indus- 
trielles dans les chemins de fer britanniques’ (The effect of nationalization on wages 
and industrial relations in British Railways). 

Miss JOIGNEREZ: ‘La fonction syndicale dans |’entreprise; enquéte sur les aspects pra- 
tiques de la défense ouvriére dans les cas de reconnaissance du syndicat par l’entre- 
prise’ (The role of the trade union within individual firms: an inquiry into the prac- 
tical aspects of the protection of workers’ interests in enterprises where recognized 
unions exist). ’ 


Studies and Research in Progress 


BELTRAMONE: ‘Essai méthodologique sur l’analyse des mouvements migratoires’ (Metho- 
dological study on the analysis of migration). 

Canpau: ‘Négociation collective et détermination des salaires (analyse d’un marché du 
travail régional)’ (Collective bargaining and wage-fixing—analysis of a regional 
labour market). 

Mrs, CHARLEs: ‘Les motivations d’achat de la clientéle d’un petit commerce’ (Factors 
influencing purchases effected by the customers of a small business). 

Mrs. Crepy: ‘La scolarité dans la population du quartier de Saint-Mauront a Marseille’ 
(Scholl attendance in the Saint-Mauront district of Marseilles). 

Mrs. KNEBELMANN: ‘L’4ge et l’emploi. Enquéte auprés des employeurs marseillais sur 
leurs attitudes 4 l’égard de l’4ge de leur personnel et de l’4ge des demandeurs d’em- 
ploi en cas d’embauche’ (Age and employment. An investigation into the attitude 
of employers in Marseilles regarding the age of their employees and the age of 
applicants for work). 

Paront: ‘Etude sur |’évolution de la hiérarchie des salaires dans l’industrie de la région 

marseillaise’ (An examination of changes in the industrial wage scale in the Marseilles 

area). 

QuinTaRD: ‘Réle de la psychotechnique dans l’orientation des éléves d’un centre d’ap- 

prentissage et d’un centre de formation accélérée (batiment)’ (The role of psycho- 

technics in the vocational guidance of pupils in an apprenticeship school and in a 

short-course training centre for building workers). 
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THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE 
FOR THE STUDY OF THE HUMAN 
PROBLEMS OF LABOUR 


1, rue Général Michel, Namur. 


At a special ceremonial meeting which took place at Jambes (Namur), the board 
of directors of the International Institute for the Study of the Human Problems of 
Labour (World Labour Promotion Centre) was installed in the presence of many 
distinguished persons from diplomatic, scientific, economic and social circles, — 

The chairman of the meeting was Mr. Denis, Principal Private Secretary of Mr. Léon 
Servais, the Minister of Labour and Social Insurance. 

The Burgomaster, Senator Jean Materne, reminded those present that the firs 
meeting of the Provincial Labour Promotion Committee (the chairman of which js 
Mr. Emile Dave, Director of the International Institute) had been heid at Jambes jn 
October 1947 and that 10 years later it was once again at Jambes, following the firs 
international congress for the Promotion of Labour and of Workers, that it had been 
decided to set up the World Labour Promotion Centre, now the International Institute 
for the Study of the Human Problems of Labour. 

The president of the institute, Mr. Jean Fourmoy, recalled the unfailing energy of 
Mr. Materne in his work for the Promotion of Labour. He also spoke of the devotion 
of Mr. Servais to the cause of the social betterment of workers. 

He gave precise details about the beginnings, the mission, the organization and the 
activities of the international institute. He declared that it was necessary to replace 
benevolent empiricism by more rational structures and to humanize labour, that is to 
say to revise the aims and the structure of the social system in terms of the material, 
psychological, moral and spiritual needs of man. After referring briefly to the resolutions 
that had been carried unanimously at the end of the 1947 congress, he expressed his 
pleasure at being able to proceed with the installation of the board of directors, which 
now includes the representatives of 14 countries. 

At its first congress the Belgian section had studied the ‘Relations between labour, 
science and technics’, the second congress is to be held at Bruges in June 1959 and its 
theme will be: ‘Work, fatigue, rest, spare time, leisure hours, relaxation’. 

The next international congress will take place at Namur in 1960. On its agenda 
will be the two important subjects mentioned above, which will in the meantime have 
been studied by the various national sections. 

Mr. Maurice Lambilliotte, general reporter of the institute, after emphasizing how 
reports of the Brussels International Exhibition had shown the very great interest now 
evinced in science and technology, drew attention to the ideals of a more human world, 
He also laid stress on the necessity for the promotion of human values along with 
recognition of the new demands of technical progress, always, of course, with a view 
to the full development of man. 

The permanent deputies, Messrs. Richard Bonzi and Joseph Storme, speaking on 
behalf of the provincial authorities of Namur and West Flanders respectively, said how 
interested their authorities were in the development of the work and in the future of 
the international institute. Mr. Bonzi also expressed the pleasure of the provincial 
authorities at the prospect of welcoming the next international congress in the House 
of Culture. 

Four foreign delegates: Mr. Baum, president of the Chamber of Labour of the 
Grand Duchy of Luxembourg; Doctor Gauthier, vice-president of the Fréres Lumiére 
Foundation (Geneva), of Lyons; Mr. Marsh, first secretary at the British Embassy 
in Brussels, and Mr. Latin, director-general at the Ministry of Labour and Social 
Organization of the Federal Republic of Germany, welcomed the foundation of the 
international institute and gave the assurance of their countries’ co-operation. 

Mr. Denis, representing Mr. Léon Servais, the Minister of Labour and Social 
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ORGANIZATION IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Insurance, who had been prevented at the last minute from attending, read a message 

fom the minister. He outlined the importance of the problem towards the solution of 

which the studies of the international institute are directed. Our knowledge of human 

problems is still imperfect, said the speaker, and he congratulated the officials of 
the new organization on having fixed as their essential goal the reconciliation of 
methods and men. He also drew attention to the increasing interest of the social 

sciences in the world of labour. The value of men as men should be upheld and no 

technical deviation should be allowed to interfere with human personality; we must 

be aware of the difficulties involved, declared the speaker, who went on to proclaim 

the priority of moral science over technics, as this priority alone could ensure the 

veritable promotion of workers. Mr. Denis congratulated the promoters of the new 

organization and wished the International Institute for the Study of the Human Prob-_ 
lems of Labour every success. 

On behalf of the organizers, Mr. Richard Bonzi briefly thanked the speakers and the 
personalities present. 

During the reception which followed the meeting, Mr. Jaminet, a parliamentary 
deputy, and alderman of Namur, expressed his pleasure at the decision of the officials 
of the international institute to choose Namur as their corporate and general head- 
quarters. 

A copy of the special number of Labour and Humanism, the review of the international 
institute, containing full information in four languages regarding this new organization, 
was distributed. It may be obtained free of charge on request from the headquarters of 
the institute, 1 rue Général Michel, Namur (Tel. 26387). 

We should mention in closing that the Liége Chamber Orchestra conducted by 
Julien Ghyorros, with Marcel Debot, a Queen Elizabeth Competition Prizeman as 
soloist, was responsible for the excellent musical programme given during the meeting. 
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II, REVIEWS OF DOCUMENTS AND BOOKS 


DOCUMENTS AND PUBLICATIONS 
OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
AND SPECIALIZED AGENCIES! 


I, UNITED NATIONS 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


INTERNATIONAL LAW 


International Law Commission: Third report on international responsibility. January 1938, 
85 pp. A/CN.4/111. 

[Pr. Sc.]* Responsibility of the State for injuries caused in its territory to the person or 

property of aliens. Reasons for exoneration from responsibility. Aggravating or extenuat- 

ing circumstances. Appeals. Submission of an international claim. Reparation. 


REFUGEES 


Further report on the problem of Hungarian refugees. 1958, 39 pp. A/AC.79/107. 

[Dp. Ej. Pr. Org. St.] The High Commissioner, in this report, describes the situation as 
at 31 March 1958 or, when sufficient information is available, as at 30 April. General 
statistics. Hungarian refugees in Yugoslavia. The situation in Austria. The permanent 
programme; application and progress made. 


UNREF progress report. May 1958, 125 pp. A/AC.79/108. 

{Dp. Ej. Pr. Org. St.] This report submitted by the High Commissioner describes the 
situation as at 31 March 1958. Statistics on refugees. Type of housing. State of advance- 
ment of programmes. Analysis of permanent solutions adopted in Austria, Belgium, 
France, Federal Republic of Germany, Greece, Italy, Lebanon, Turkey, United Arab 
Republic, and in the Far East. List of institutions and organizations implementing 
UNREF projects. 


Note on the survey of difficult cases living outside camps in Austria. May 1958, 8 pp. A/AC. 
79/112. 

{Ej. Pr. Org. St.] This survey covers the period from August 1957 to March 1958. 

Many cases. Their situation. Estimated cost of assistance required. Possible solutions. 


Report on a survey of difficult cases living in camps in Germany. April 1958, 87 pp., including 
annexes. A/AC.79/113. 

[Ej. Pr. Org. St. Dp.] Final report prepared by Messrs. Hans Harmsenand K. H. Weber. 

The purpose of this survey was to evaluate the number of refugees living in camps and 


1. As a rule, no mention is made of publications and documents which are issued more or less automatically— 
regular administrative reports, minutes of meetings, etc. Free translations have been given of the titles of 
some publications and documents which we were unable to obtain in time in English. 

2. For explanations of abbreviations, see page 116. 
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DOCUMENTS AND PUBLICATIONS 


oup dwellings, to determine the proportion of difficult cases, to study the possibilities 
of placing them and to present recommendations on the kind and extent of aid required. 


Programme for camp clearance. May 1958, 27 pp. A/AC.79/114. 

[Dp. Ej. Pr: St. Org.] This note by the High Commissioner announces his intention of 
completing camp clearance by the end of 1960. The present situation in these camps 
is described, together with the number of refugees and the objectives of the clearance 
programme. Types of projects and allocation of funds for Austria and Germany. Housing 
programmes for these two countries and projects for Greece and Italy. Plans for the 
application of the programme. 


TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL: NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES 


ACTIVITIES OF THE TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 


Trusteeship Council. Twenty-first session (30 January-26 March 1958). Resolutions. 1958, 
35 pp., printed. $0.40. T/1370. 
(Pr. Org.] General resolutions and decisions taken on more than 120 petitions. 


SOMALILAND UNDER ITALIAN ADMINISTRATION 


Report of the UN Advisory Council for the Trust Territory of Somaliland under Italian Adminis- 
tration, covering the period from 1 April 1957 to 31 March 1958. April 1958, 132 pp. 
T/1372. 

(Ej. Pr. Org.] The task of the Advisory Council. General considerations. Public order 

and security, with special reference to the Somaliland-Ethiopia frontier question. 

Political, economic, social and educational progress. Several annexes. 


THE SOCIAL SITUATION IN NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES 


{Ej. Dp. Org. St. Pr.] At its ninth session (14 April to 16 May 1958), the Committee on 
Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories reviewed various social problems on 
the basis of special documents prepared by the United Nations, the World Health 
Organization, the International Labour Organisation, the United Nations Children’s 
Fund and Unesco. The following are some of the principal items of this documentation. 


Demographic conditions and population trends in the Non-Self-Governing Territories. Report 
prepared by the Secretariat. February 1958, 21 pp. A/AC.35/L.266. 
Population density, structure by age category and by sex. Population growth. Statistics. 


Social measures for economic welfare of the family. Report prepared by the Secretariat. 
February 1958, 42 pp. A/AC.35/L.267. 

Assistance for the old, family welfare, recent social security surveys. Social security 
measures. 


Indigenous land tenure and economic change. Report prepared by the Secretariat. March 
1958, 39 pp. A/AC.35/L.268. 

General characteristics. Uncultivated land and State lands. Evolution of the situation. 
Land reform and the institution of individual ownership. Work accomplished and 
measures planned. 


Race relations in the Non-Self-Governing Territories. Report prepared by the Secretariat. 
March 1958, 32 pp. A/AC.35/L.269. 

Participation of members of different groups in the activities of public services. Economic 
and cultural development. Anti-discrimination measures. Methods of education. 
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Juvenile delinquency in Non-Self-Governing Territories. Report by the Secretariat. March 
1958, 38 pp. A/AC.35/L.270. 
Definition. Situation. Treatment and prevention. 


Maternal and child health in the Non-Self-Governing Territories. Report prepared by WHO, 
March 1958, 31 pp. A/AC.35/L.271. 

Territories for which statistics are available. Analysis. Regions showing progress in 

Africa, Asia, the Pacific and the West Indies. 


Unicef aid to child care programmes in Non-Self-Governing Territories. Report prepared by 
Unicef. March 1958, 16 pp. A/AC.35/L.272. 
Examples of aid programmes. Contributions from Non-Self-Governing Territories, 


Mass communications in the Non-Self-Governing Territories. Report prepared by the 
Secretariat. March 1958, 62 pp. A/AC.35/L.273. 

Newspapers and periodicals. Radio, films, libraries, organizations for the promotion 

of indigenous literature, information services. Many statistical tables. 


Some aspects of social conditions in Non-Self-Governing Territories. Report prepared by the 
Secretariat. March 1958, 49 pp. A/AC.35/L.274. 

Community development and industrial relations. Trade unions and economic conflicts, 

Housing. 


Population and public health in Non-Self-Governing Territories. Report prepared by WHO. 


April 1958, 34 pp. A/AC.35/L.275. 
Enumeration of diseases and general remarks. Statistical tables. 


Nutrition in the Non-Self-Governing Territories. Report prepared by FAO in collaboration 
with WHO. March 1958, 15 pp. A/AC.35/L.276. 

Work of the Specialized Agencies in this field. Training of specialists. Collaboration 

between Specialized Agencies. 


Workers’ housing problems in Non-Self-Governing Territories. Report prepared by ILO 
March 1958, 56 pp. A/AC.35/L.277. 

Situation. Priority of housing in economic development. Urban and rural planning. 

Action taken by workers and employers’ groups and by the government. 


Development and problems of the urban family in Africa south of the Sahara. Report prepared by 
Unesco. March 1958, 45 pp. A/AC/35/L.278. 
Factual review. Recent changes and problems arising from a developing situation. 


Long-term health planning in the Non-Self-Governing Territories. Report prepared by WHO. 

April 1958, 73 pp. A/AC.35/L.279. ; 
Principles of planning. Action taken to combat various categories of disease. Hygiene. 
Resources. 


The eradication of illiteracy. Report prepared by Unesco. April 1958, 10 pp. A/AC.35/L. 
280. 

Extension of primary education. Direct and indirect aid. Documentation. Standardiza- 

tion of statistics on illiteracy and education. 


Social aspects of urban development. Report prepared by the Secretariat. April 1958, 56 pp. 
A/AC.35/L.281. 

Town planning, protection of family life, childhood and youth in expanding urban 

centres of Non-Self-Governing Territories. 
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Family earnings in urban industrial areas. Report prepared by ILO. April 1958, 26 pp. 
A/AC.35/L.282. 

Urban working conditions in Non-Self-Governing Territories. Factors determining 

wage levels and structure. Measures for the maintenance of family standards of living. 
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, WHO. 
International technical assistance to Non-Self-Governing Territories. Report prepared by the 


gress in Secretarjat. April 1958, 31 pp. A/AC.35/L.283. 

Expanded Programme of Technica! Assistance. Allocations. Description of approved 
projects for 1958. 

ared by ohne 
Report on social conditions in Non-Self-Governing Territories. Ninth session (1958). May 1958 
ritories, | _ 61 pp- A/AC.35/L.2go. 

This report by the Sub-Committee on Social Conditions of the Committee on In- 
by the § formation from Non-Self-Governing Territories outlines the general situation in 
several sectors (housing, family conditions, health, demographic evolution and race 
motion § relations) and sums up attempts at improvement. 


by the | ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL - 


nflicts, ACTIVITIES OF THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


Economic and Social Council. Resolutions, 25th session, 15 April-2 May 1958. Supplement 
WHO. No. 1. 1958, 9 pp., printed. $0.15. E/3123. 

[Ej. Org.] At its twenty-fifth session the Economic and Social Council established an 
Economic Commission for Africa and invited the Secretary-General to set up a com- 
mittee of experts responsible for studying the progranime of work concerning industrial- 
yration @ ization and productivity and for presenting recommendations on this subject; it also 
decided to set up an Executive Committee of the Programme of the United Nations 
ration § High Commissioner for Refugees. Many other decisions. 


HUMAN RIGHTS 
ILO 
Periodic reports on human rights. January 1958, 88 pp. E/CN.4/757. 

nning, — [Dp. Ej. Pr.] Summary prepared by the Secretary-General based on reports (from 
23 governments) submitted before 15 December 1957. 


ed by § Survey of progress made in the field of human rights during the period 1954-1956. International 
Labour Organisation, January 1958, 82 pp. E/CN.4/758/Add.1. 

ation. [Dp. Ej. Pr.] Survey by the International Labour Office. Recently recorded progress in 
fields covered by articles of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights which relate 


VHO. directly or indirectly, to labour problems. Rules formulated in international labour 
conventions and recommendations. Extension of the geographical field of application of 
iene. these conventions. Progress shown in countries which have ratified them. 


Freedom of information. January 1958, 116 pp., including annexes. E/CN.4/762. 

35/L. [Ej. Pr. Org.] Report of the Committee on Freedom of Information of the Commission 
on Human Rights. Deals in particular with the work of the United Nations and Special- 
diza- ized Agencies in the field of freedom of information, the development of media of 
information in underdeveloped countries and the free exchange of information. 


5 pp. WORLD ECONOMIC SITUATION 


rban World economic survey 1957. 1958, 227 pp., printed. $2.50. E/3110. ST/ECA/53. 

[Ej. Pr. St. Dp.] Problem of inflation. Review of the anti-inflation policy of governments. 
Relationship between domestic inflation and foreign balance. Recession. Changes 
observed in planned economies. 
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INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


World economic situation. International machinery for trade co-operation. May 1958, 8 pp. E/3127. 
[Ej. Pr. Dp.] Report by the Secretary-General based on information supplied by 32 
governments concerning the effectiveness of the present system, the number of member 
countries of the various bodies which provide its machinery, the areas of work of these 
bodies and their co-ordination methods. 


Final act of the United Nations Conference on International Commercial Arbitration. June 1958, 
6 pp. E/Conf.26/9/Rev.1. 

[Ej. Pr. Org.] This document contains the final resolution adopted by this conference, 

which met in New York from 20 May to 10 June 1958. The hope is expressed that the 

United Nations will encourage measures likely to make arbitration more effective in 

private law disputes. 


FOREIGN INVESTMENTS AND TAXATION 


Taxation of foreign private investments in capital-exporting and capital-importing countries. 
June 1958, 18 pp. E/3074. 

[{Pr. Ej.] Reviews recent measures adopted in various countries in regard to foreign 

private investments and the application of fiscal policies encouraging the importation 

of capital. The report’s main consideration is the advancement of underdeveloped 

countries. 


United Kingdom taxation of private United Kingdom investments abroad. March 1958, 56 pp. 
E/3074/Add.1. 

[Pr. Ej.] Based on documentation prepared for the volume of the World Tax Series 
dealing with the United Kingdom. General review of the system applied by this country 
in regard to taxes on income and profits. Principles governing the taxation of income 
from foreign activities or investments. Fiscal relief to remedy the effect of double 
taxation. Fiscal consequences of the form adopted in respect of industrial or commercial 
activity abroad. 


AFRICA 


Economic developments in Africa 1956-1957. 1958, 84 pp., printed. $0.80. E/3117. 
ST/ECA/56. 

[Ej. Pr. St. Dp.] Supplement to World Economic Survey 1957. Analysis of the impact 
of changes in the world market on the economy of tropical African countries in 1956- 
57. Reviews notable economic events of 1957 in North Africa, tropical Africa and 
South Africa. Many statistical tables. 


LATIN AMERICA 


Economic survey of Latin America, 1957. Part 4. Latin America and the world economy. May 1958, 
144 pp. E/CN.12/489. 

[Ej. Or. St. Dp.] The Latin American economy within the framework of world economy: 
the problems of the world market and their consequences for the products of this 
region; economic activity in Europe and the United States of America in connexion 
with Latin American exports. These general analyses are followed by studies of eight 
selected products and by reports on capital movements and the region’s capacity to 
import. 


Economic survey of Latin America, 1957. Part 2: Survey of the internal economic situation in 

Latin America as a whole and in selected countries. May 1958, 354 pp. E/CN.12/489/Add.1. 
[Ej. Pr. St.] A general study covering agriculture, industry and mining; separate chapters 
on Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Cuba and Mexico. 
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DOCUMENTS AND PUBLICATIONS 





Economic survey of Latin America, 1957. Part 3: Pressure on the balance of payments and special 
study on trade in agricultural commodities in Latin America. May 1958, 160 pp. E/CN.12/ 
489/Add.2. 

{Ej. Pr. St.] Considers first the evolution of the balance of payments in Latin America 

as a whole during the period 1947-57. A similar analysis follows for each country. 

Special study on the trade in farm products, from the standpoint of export and import. 


Technical assistance activities in Latin America during 1957. March 1958, 10 pp. E/CN.12/ 
AC.40/5. 

[Pr. Org. St. Dp.] Distribution of the programme by country and type of activity. 

Tables showing the number of experts supplied and the number of fellowships annually 

awarded by technical assistance from 1950 to 1957. 


Report on co-ordination between the Economic Commission for Latin America and the Inter- 
American Economic and Social Council. April 1958, 3 pp. E/CN.12/AC.40/7. 
{Org.] Information regarding collaboration between these two bodies. 


ASIA AND THE FAR EAST: HOUSING 


Housing in relation to regional development in Asia and the Far East. July 1958, 22 pp. E/CN. 
11/ 1 and NR/HBWP.5/L.2. 

[Ej. Pr. St. Dp.] This note by the secretariat describes the critical housing situation in 

this region. Evolution of building activities and suggested ways of remedying special 

difficulties due to the increase in the urban population. 


Study on building costs and measures for reducing them. May 1958, 13 pp. E/CN.11/I and NR/ 
HBWP.5/L.3. 

[Pr. St. Dp.] This study deals with building costs in Asia and the Far East. It is observed 

that they have considerably increased. Analysis of this trend. The questionnaire 

addressed to governments in order to obtain information on various pilot projects 

relating to housing and details concerning methods of reckoning building costs is given 

in the annex. 


MIDDLE EAST 


Economic development in the Middle East, 1956-1957. 1958, 163 pp., printed. $1.75. 
E/3116.ST/ECA/55. 

{Ej. Pr. St. Dp.] The authors of this report consider the economic forces which, in recent 
years, have created inflationary or deflationary trends in this region. The report 
first briefly summarizes the data for the whole region and then describes the economic 
evolution of each of the following countries: Egypt, Iran, Iraq, Israel, Jordan, Lebanon, 
Syria and Turkey. The report is supplemented by 32 tables covering agriculture, 
industry, foreign trade, petroleum, transport and finance. 


RATIONAL USE OF WATER AND RIVER RESOURCES 


Integrated river basin development. 1958, 60 pp., printed. $0.70. E/3066. 

{Ej. Pr. Dp.] The report consists of five general chapters and five more specifically 
technical annexes. The concept of integrated river basin development. Technological 
evolution in this field. Problems awaiting solution. Methods of co-operation which 
must be established among the countries concerned. 


Economic development of underdeveloped countries. A preliminary inquiry into existing hydrologic 
services. March 1958, 39 pp. E/3070. 

[Dr. Ep. Pr. St.] The report, in the preparation of which the World Meteorological 

Organization took a large share, begins with an analysis of the structure of existing 

hydrologic services; it next considers the extent to which the collection and inter- 
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pretation of data are satisfactory and studies the main obstacles to the extension of 
these activities; lastly, it indicates steps which might be taken under present conditions, 


Uniform system of buoys and shore marks for inland waterways in Asia and the Far East. 1957, 
17 pp., printed. $0.20. E/CN.11/460. 

[Pr.] Descriptions and diagrams dealing with buoys and shore marks: marking of 
channels, signalling of wrecks, shores to be hugged, etc. 


VARIOUS ECONOMIC QUESTIONS 


A note on the utilization of agricultural surpluses for economic development in Japan. 1958, 46 pp. 
E/CN.11/L.60. 

[Pr. Ej. St.] Review of determining factors in the choice of surpluses, having regard to 

financial agreements with the United States. Administrative procedures and the effects 

of the programme for the utilization of surpluses. 


Advances in steel technology in 1956. 1958, 107 pp. $1.00. E/ECE/305. E/ECE/STEEL/1 19. 
[Ej. Pr. Sc.] Three articles in the document relate to the Soviet Union (the steel industry 
in 1956; utilization of nuclear physics in metallurgy in the Soviet Union; continuous 
casting of steel); the others concern Czechoslovakia (contribution to the study of the 
problem of blast furnaces with thin and thick walls), France (new progress in the direct 
smelting of iron ore), Norway (mixing in steel production) and the United Kingdom 
(automatic regulation of thickness). Many graphs and reproductions. 


Agricultural mechanization. Effects of farm mechanization on numbers of horses in European 
countries. 1958, 58 pp. $0.40. AGRI/MECH/9. 

[Dp. Ej. Pr. St.] This study was carried out jointly by the Economic Commission for 

Europe and FAO. It analyses the long and short-term evolution of horse breeding 

in Eastern and Western Europe, together with forecasts for the immediate future. 

Effects of this evolution upon agriculture. The study is addressed to government bodies, 

stock breeders and specialists in agricultural questions. 


The state of rural electrification in Europe in 1956. 1958, 43 pp. $0.30. E/ECE/320. E/ECE 
EP/193. 

[Dp. Ej. Pr. St.] Annual report. Gives information on improvements in domestic living 

conditions and in farming brought about by rural electrification. Electrification and 

labour saving. Many examples from different countries. 


SECRETARIAT 
HUMAN RIGHTS 


Yearbook on human rights for 1955. 1958, 431 pp., printed. $4.50. 

[Ej. Pr. Dp.] General study of the evolution of problems relating to human rights in the 
various countries in 1955, comprising even such fields as copyright, the protection of 
personal integrity and adoption laws. The volume is divided into four parts. The first 
of these gives information on each country. The second covers Trust or Non-Self- 
Governing Territories. The third and fourth deal with the activities of international 
organizations in the field of human rights. Index. 


POPULATION 


Demographic yearbook 1957. 1957, 656 pp., printed. $6.50. 
[Ej. Pr. Dp. St.] This volume is the ninth of the series. Chronological mortality tables 
for the last 20 years and special tables on migrations are to be noted. The yearbook 
also includes the usual population data for all countries. 
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sion of 


ditions, World cartography. Volume V, 1955. 1958, 53 pp., printed. $0.60. ST/SOA/SER.L/5. 


[Pr. Sc.] This fifth volume presents a preliminary study on the preparation of the 


> 1957, topographical map of the world and an account of various mapping projects undertaken 
wr in Asian countries, together with observations on intergovernmental cartographic 
ss conferences. It concludes with a blibliography of basic documents dealing with carto- 

graphy published by the United Nations from 1947 to 1955. 
CENSUS TECHNIQUES 

46 pp. Principles and recommendations for national population censuses. 1958, 29 pp., printed. $0.30. 

ide ST/STAT/SER.M/27. 

effects [Pr. Sc.] This document sets out principles for modern census-taking and the rules to 
be applied in preparing censuses, carrying them out and utilizing them. Enumeration 
of subjects for which data must be collected. Definition of and method of classifying 

a each element. Sounding methods. Report on the advancement of the programme for a 

“ae 9: world population census in 1960 annexed. 

stry 

M the Analysis of housing census tables. May 1958, 68 pp., including annexes. ST/STAT /P/L.28. 

Bore This analysis is intended to determine the aspects of housing which are usually studied 

gdom and how they are recorded and analysed. Means of applying formulae in local use to 
vast regions. Definitions of statistical terms relating to housing and housing units, and 
list of census reports consulted for the study are given as annexes. 

, 

NATIONAL ACCOUNTS 

f F 
eve Yearbook of national accounts statistics, 1957. New York, 1958, 236 pp., printed. $2.50. 
isis: ST/STAT/SER.H/11. 
dj c. [Dp. Pr. Ej. St.] Detailed estimates of national accounts of 70 countries and territories, 

: covering each of the following subjects, for 1950-56: expenditure charged to gross 

national product, distribution of national revenue, breakdown of expenditures for 
CE private consumption, formation of capital, State receipts and payments, foreign transac- 
tions. 
iving 
<a TRADE STATISTICS 
International recommendations in statistics of distribution. New York, 1958, 16 pp., printed. 
$0.20. ST/STAT/SER.M/26. 
[Pr. St.] These recommendations concern surveys which could be used in preparing 
statistics of distribution. Data to be studied. Definitions. 
MINING DEVELOPMENT 
“ee Geological survey and mining development in Europe and the U.S.S.R. 1958, 215 pp. ST/TAA/ 
SER.C/27. 

f Le 
oe [Pr. St. Dp.] Report presented at the meeting of a group of geologists and mining 
Self. engineers from Asia and the Far East. Describes the organization and planning of 
we geological research in the U.S.S.R., the United Kingdom, France and the Federal 

Republic of Germany, and the system applied in these countries for the training of 

geologists and mining engineers. 

PUBLIC FINANCE 
bles Revue administration and policy in Israel (3rd report). New York, 1958, 39 pp. $0.40. 
mr ST/TAA/K /Israel/5. 

[Pr. Ej.] This third report, prepared for the Government of Israel by Mr. Henry 

J port, prep y 
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Simon Bloch, appointed by the United Nations Technical Assistance Administration, 


analyses the sources of State revenue, tax laws and measures adopted to encourage 
saving. 


HOUSING 


Asia and the Far East seminar on housing through non-profit organizations. 1958, 86 pp., printed, 
$0.80. ST/TAA/SER.C/29. ILO/TAP/INT/R.1. 

[Dp. Ej. Pr.] Summary of the work of a seminar which met in Copenhagen in August 

1956. General introduction to the problem of housing construction by non-profit 


bodies. Situation of Asian and Far Eastern countries in this respect. Methods and 
techniques. Examples. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


Comparative study of juvenile delinquency. Part I: North America. 1958, 134 pp., printed, 
$1.00. ST/SOA/SDI1/Rev.1. 

[Ej. Pr. Sc.] The meaning of the term ‘juvenile delinquency’ and its historical evolution 

in the United States. Educational methods applied to young delinquents and to the 

prevention of juvenile delinquency. Role and authority of the courts. 


MALADJUSTED CHILDREN 


L’application des principes du casework dans |’examen et le traitement des enfants socialement 
inadaptés. Brussels, 1957, 238 pp., printed (French only). UNTAA/SEM/1956/REPA. 
[Pr. Ej.] This report was established following a meeting organized in connexion with 
the United Nations European cycle of studies concerning social service and case-work 
technique. The intervention of a tutelary authority. Application of case-work principles, 
Study of the case. Treatment. Free cure. Family placing. Post-cure. Training of special- 
ized social workers. 


Il. SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION (ILO)! 
ILO ACTIVITIES 


Report of the ILO. 1958, 127 pp., printed. $1.00. 

[Ej. Pr. Org.] Report of the Director-General to the forty-second session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference. Inventory of present activities of the International Labour 
Organisation. Relationship between these activities and the evolution of the social 
situation throughout the world. Communication from the Governing Body of ILO to 
the Economic and Social Council concerning the development and co-ordination of 
all programmes of the United Nations and Specialized Agencies in the economic, 
social and human rights fields is annexed. List of documents containing information 


supplied by ILO to the United Nations from March 1957 to February 1958 (E/3104/ 
Add.1). 


LABOUR LAW 


The protection of transport workers against civil law claims arising out of their employment. 
August 1958, 18 pp., printed. $0.30. 


1. As a rule, ILO publications are in English, French, Spanish and Russian. 
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DOCUMENTS AND PUBLICATIONS 


(Ej. Pr.] Difficulties which hamper the protection of workers in this case. Possible ways 
of surmounting them. 


RACE AND WAGES 


Interracial wage structure in certain parts of Africa. 1958, 36 pp., printed. $0.30. 

[Ej. Pr. St.] This article, based on available statistics, shows that there is a considerable 
gap between the wages of workers belonging to different races in Africa. In the past 
few years, however, there has been a tendency, in certain territories, to reduce this 
difference. The article then reviews the circumstances responsible for the present wage 
structure and the factors apt to accentuate or attenuate differences; this makes it pos- 
sible to determine the part played by each of these fa ctors, including discrimination 
in the establishment of wage scales. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


The. world employment situation. 1958, 99 pp. 

[Ej. Dp. Pr.] This document is divided into three parts. The first briefly describes the 
scale and character of unemployment at the present moment. The second section 
analyses the main types of measures adopted in various countries to deal with the situa- 
tion. The third describes the large-scale international machinery employed in the 
fight against unemployment and considers possible new needs in this sphere. 


Recent trends in employment and unemployment. September 1958, 24 pp., printed. $0.60. 
[Dp. Ej. Pr. St.] This report, using current statistics, is mainly intended to define the 
scope of recent developments in employment and unemployment throughout the world. 


RATIONALIZATION OF THE LABOUR MARKET 


Manpower planning in India, by B. N. Dater, 15 pp., printed. $0.60. 

(Ej. Pr.] Planned organization of employment has two purposes: to create jobs in 
order to reduce redundancy of labour and to arrange for enough workers with the right 
qualifications to be available when needed for the execution of development projects. 
This article describes research on the subject in India, where the idea is still at the 
experimental stage. 


Production technique and employment creation in underdeveloped countries. August 1958, 29 pp., 
printed. $0.30. 

[Ej Pr St] This pamphlet is divided into three sections. The first describes the various 

criteria which may be used as a basis for the selection of production methods, and the 

possible incompatability of these criteria. The specific examples given in the second 

section reveal the kind of information which has to be collected. The third section 

examines questions of general political economy. 


LABOUR HEALTH SERVICES 


The organization of occupational health services in places of employment. 1958, 18 pp., printed. 
$0.25. 

{Ej. Pr. Org.] This pamphlet contains the text of a draft recommendation concerning 

occupational health services in factories and a summary of discussions by the commission 

on health services established by the International Labour Conference. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


Collaboration between public authorities and employers and workers’ organizations at the industrial 
and national level. 1958, 72 pp., printed. $0.75. 


[Dp. Ej. Pr. Org.] Describes laws and practice in the different countries. Voluntary 
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collaboration. Collaboration on a legal basis. One chapter is devoted to the situation i; 
countries with a nationalized, planned,economy. Principal standards or rules adoptei 
by the organs of ILO in respect of such collaboration are annexed. 


SOCIAL INSURANCE 


Gradual extension of social insurance schemes in Latin America. ILO, September 1958, 27 pp, 
printed. $0.60. 

[Ej. Pr. Dp. St.] Many problems are connected with the institution of a social insurane 

system, often obliging countries, especially those least developed economically, 1) 

restrict the field of application of the system. This article studies the possibilities ,/ 

gradual but rapid extension of insurance. 


WOMEN WORKERS WITH CHILDREN 


Child care facilities for women workers. July 1958, 19 pp., printed. $0.60. 

[Dp. Ej. Pr. St.] This pamphiet meets a need expressed by a resolution on the employ. 
ment of women with small children, which was adopted by the International Labou 
Conference in 1955. It gives an account of the present situation as it appears from 
the survey made in 1957 and from other research undertaken by the office. 


RADIATIONS 


Protection of workers against radiations. 1958, 56 pp., printed. $0.60. 

{Ej. Pr. Org.] This report comprises a general discussion of the problem, a questionnaire 
and, in an annex, a review of legislation and practice in various countries toge.ier 
with extracts from a report of a meeting of experts. Project drawn up by experts concern- 
ing model security regulations for industrial plants, suitable for use by governments and 
industry. These regulations concern ionizing radiations. 


TIMBER INDUSTRY 


Background report (timber industry). 1958, 125 pp. 
[Dp. Ej. Pr. St.] General description of the world’s forest resources and their utilization. 
Present problems of the labour force in the industry. 


Accident prevention in the timber industry. 1958, 109 pp. 
[Dp. Ej. Pr.] Likely means of ensuring improved security in this industry. Review of 
international efforts to achieve progress in accident prevention. 


Labour-management relations in the timber industry. 1958, 105 pp. 

[Ej. Pr. Dp.] The report has six chapters. The first considers factors influencing pro- 
fessional relations in the timber industry. The second is devoted to workers and employers 
in the timber industry and to their trade organizations. The third chapter studies 
relations between such organizations. The fourth deals with consultation and 
collaboration in mills and yards and the fifth with the limitation of work stoppage. A 
recapitulation is given in the last chapter. 


Conditions of work and workers’ welfare in logging camps. 1958, 130 pp. 

[Ej. Pr. Dp.] This study describes a few of the problems relating to living und working 
conditions of forest workers; examples are given of solutions adopted in various regions. 
Mention is also made of international resolutions concerning comparable problems in 
other industries. 
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FISHERIES 


Conditions of work of fishermen. 1958, 36 pp., printed. $0.40. 

(Ej. Pr. Org.] Draft texts of three conventions (minimum working age of fishermen, 
medical examination of fishermen, labour contracts for fishermen) preceded by excerpts 
from the report of a special commission. 


UNITED NATIONS FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION (FAO) 


WORLD SITUATION 


The state of food and agriculture, 1958. 1958, 232 pp., printed. $2.50. 

[Ej. Pr. Dp. St.] This year the principal theme of the report is the contrast between the 
situation in developed countries and that in other countries. Effects of the farm loan 
policy on this disparity. Future consequences, especially from the standpoint of inter- 
national trade in farm products. Special study on the evolution of the food and agri- 
culture situation in African territories south of the Sahara. Development of world 
forest industries since the end of the war; repercussions on forests. 


STATISTICS 


Yearbook of food and agricultural statistics, 1957. 

[St. Ej. Pr. Dp.] The present edition of the yearbook is, for the most part, similar to the 
1955 edition, with a few changes, such as additional tables on the total value of commer- 
cial transactions. 


LAND SYSTEMS 


The owner cultivator in a progressive agriculture. 66 pp. $0.60. 

{Ej. Pr.] This work is part of a series of FAO studies of land-holding systems. Direct 
exploitation. Basic data on the part which this land-holding system can play in economic 
development. Special consideration is given to the question of agricultural investments 
and the interdependence between the land system and population growth. Bibliography. 


FISHERIES 


Governmental services to the sea-fish industry of Great Britain. 1958, 127 pp., printed. $1.25. 
[Ej. Pr.] The first part of this study describes the structure and present organization 
of the maritime fish industry. Table of governmental services responsible. Recent 
development of relations between this industry and the State. The second part describes 
official services at the various stages of conveying fish from the sea to the consumer. 
The purpose of the monograph is to show what services are provided by the State. 


COPRA 


Copra processing in rural industries. 1958, 122 pp., printed. $1.50. 

(Ej. Pr. Dp.] This work contains descriptions, diagrams and photographs of plant 
which can be set up on the spot in the principal regions producing copra. Remarks _ 
on the many uses of the coconut palm and on rural industrialization. Bibliography. 
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WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION (WHO) 


WHO ACTIVITIES 


Report of the WHO. The work of WHO, 1957. 1958, 183 pp., printed. $1.25. 

[Ej. Pr. Org. Dp.] The Director-General’s annual report to the World Health Assembly 
and to the United Nations. General picture of action taken against malaria and for the 
control of contagious diseases. Review of studies on the effects of atomic energy upon 
health. Other WHO activities. The report first gives a general description of WHO 
programmes and then shows how they are developed in each continent. 


THE ATOM AND MENTAL HEALTH 


Mental health aspects of the peaceful uses of atomic energy. 1958, 53 pp., printed. $0.60. 
[Ej. Pr. Sc.] Report of a study group which met in Geneva from 21 to 26 October 1957. 
The birth of atomic energy and its historic challenge to mankind. Possible harmful 
effects of radiations upon the brain. Socio-economic effects of atomic energy on mental 
health. Unhealthy emotional reactions provoked today by the coming of atomic 
energy. Tasks for specialists in mental health. As annexes: Statement by the sub- 
committee on the peaceful utilization of atomic energy set up by the World Federation 
of Mental Health; Resolution adopted by the Executive Board of the Federation in 
London in February 1957; Study of the attitude of the press. 


HEALTH AND CHILDHOOD 


Les centres de guidance infantile. 1958, 149 pp., printed. $4.00. (Not yet translated into 
English.) 

[Ej. Pr. Sc.] Results of a symposium held in Lausanne from 18 to 29 September 1956, 

under the auspices of WHO. The work deals with the organization of centres for child 

guidance, their operation and their programmes. Discussion of special techniques to be 

applied in the centres by a staff which has already received basic training in child 

psychiatry, in psychology or in social work. 


MEDICAL QUESTIONS 


Epidemiological and vital statistics report. Vol. 11, no. 7, 1958, 71 pp., printed. $1.75. 
[Sc. St. Pr. Dp.] Infectious diseases: typhoid and paratyphoid fevers, diphtheria, scarlet 
fever, influenza. Malformation as a cause of death. Whooping cough statistics. 


Joint FAO/WHO expert committee on brucellosis. 51 pp., printed. (Technical report series, 
no. 148.) 

[Pr. Sc.] Two preceding reports of this committee formulated detailed recommendations 

on certain practical and scientific problems of fundamental importance. This report 

supplements and modifies these recommendations where necessary, on the basis of 

field research carried out since 1952. 


UNIVERSAL POSTAL UNION (UPU) 


Report of UPU (1957). March 1958, 50 pp., printed. 
[Dp. Ej. Pr.] Conclusions of the Universal Postal Congress held in Ottawa in 1957. 
Activities of the union, with list of surveys carried out in the past few years. 
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UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL 
ORGANIZATION (UNESCO) 


UNESCO ACTIVITIES 


Records of the General Conference, ninth session. New Delhi, 1956. Proceedings. 1958, 793 PP-, 
printed. $8.40; 2,400 Fr.fr. 
[Org.] List of delegates. Time-table of meetings. Membership of commissions and 
committees. List of documents prepared for the session. Verbatim reports of plenary 
meetings and those of commissions and committees. Index by subject and by country. 

Also published in Spanish. 


Reports of Member States, presented to the General Conference at its ninth session (New Delhi, 
1956). 272 pp., printed. $7.00; 35/-; 1,750 Fr.fr. 

(Org. Dp.] Information supplied by 51 countries on the measures which they adopted 

in 1954-55 to implement the resolutions of past sessions of the Conference and to 

contribute to the success of Unesco’s undertakings. 


Reports of Member States, presented to the General Conference at its tenth session (Paris, November- 
December 1958). 316 pp., printed. $7.50; 37/6; 2,250 Fr.fr. 

[Org. Dp.] Volume similar to the preceding, covering a later period (1956-57). Contains 

reports from 49 countries. 


Appraisal of Unesco’s programmes for the Economic and Social Council. Preliminary study. 
14 August 1958, 63 pp. Unesco/10 C/ro. 

Prepared for the tenth session of the General Conference of Unesco (1958), as part of 

the general study requested by the United Nations Economic and Social Council, 

concerning the scope of the programmes of the various United Nations bodies and 

Specialized Agencies. Appraisal of previous development of programmes by branch of 

activity (applied social sciences, school and out-of-school education, etc.) and forecasts. 


EDUCATION 


International Yearbook of Education, 1957. Vol. XIX. 1958, 497 pp., printed. $5.00; 
25/-; 1,500 Fr.fr. (Joint publication of the International Bureau of Education and 
Unesco, no. 190.) 

[Sc. Dp. St. Ej.] Summary of the principal events relating to education which occurred 

in different parts of the world in 1956-57, based on reports supplied by 73 countries. 

General view of each sector of school administration and each type of teaching, followed 

by reproductions of national reports. List of higher authorities for public education in 

all countries. International statistics on the number of teachers and pupils at the various 
educational levels and on public expenditure for education. 


Facilities for education in rural areas. Comparative study. 1958, 241 pp., printed. $2.75; 
13/9; 800 Fr.fr. (Joint publication of the International Bureau of Education and 
Unesco, no. 192.) 

[Pr. Sc. Dp. St. Ej.] Volume prepared by the International Bureau of Education for the 
International Conference on Public Education of July 1958 (Geneva). Based on the 
replies of 71 countries to a questionnaire. Present state of de facto discrimination in 
almost all countries in different forms and at different levels, in respect of the access to 
education offered to children living outside cities. In two-thirds of the rural areas of 
the world, children do not attend school at all or must be content with no more than 
two to four years of schooling. 


Preparation and issuing of the primary school curriculum. Comparative study. 1958, 195 pp.-, 
printed. $2.75; 13/9; 800 Fr.fr. (Joint publication of the International Bureau of 
Education and Unesco, no. 194.) 
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[Pr. Sc. Dp. St. Ej.] Volume prepared by the International Bureau of Education an} 
based on replies to a questionnaire received from 73 countries. The purpose was tp 
specify the present methods of preparing and revising the curriculum in differen 
countries, and various problems relating to this subject. The answers to one question, 
dealing with the number of hours devoted to different subjects in the curriculum, made 
it possible to draw up comparative statistical tables. The study was used as a basis for 
discussion at the International Conference on Public Education held in Geneva jy 


July 1958. 


European regional seminar on associated schools projects in education for international under. 
standing. 30 September 1958, 15 pp. Unesco/ED/161. 
({Sc. Pr. Dp. Org.] Summarizes the work done in Europe since 1953 under a pro- 
gramine to promote experimental studies on the comparative effectiveness of various 
methods of ensuring education favourable to international understanding. A total of 
180 institutions, including about 100 in Europe, are taking part in this programme, 
which covers the whole world. Background of the programme. Results of the latest 
experiments. Research and appraisal. Future developments. Participants. The seminar 
was held in Hamburg, at the Unesco Institute for Education, from 14 to 22 July 1958, 


INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 


Orient-Occident. News of Unesco’s major project on mutual appreciation of eastern and westem 
cultural values. Vol. 1, no. 3, 3 June 1958, 15 pp. 

{Org.] Third issue of a special news bulletin devoted to this major project. Reviews the 

various aspects of the programme, with special reference to the social sciences. 


HISTORY OF CIVILIZATIONS 


Biennial report of the president of the international commission for a history of the scientific and 
cultural development of mankind. 15 September 1958, 5 pp. Unesco/10 C/17. 

{Org.] Prepared for the tenth session of the General Conference of Unesco (1958) by 

Paulo E. de Berredo Carneiro. The manuscripts of the six volumes have reached an 

advanced stage. Meetings of experts. Proposed system of publication. Budget. 


Rasavaja problema i obséestvo (The racial problem and society). Moscow, 1957, 315 pp. 
printed. 

[Sc. Ej.] Edition in Russian of a collection of the following pamphlets, published since 

1951 under the auspices of Unesco, in the Race and Society series: Michel Leiris, Race and 

Culture; Kenneth L. Little, Race and Society; G. M. Morant, The Significance of Racial 

Differences; Juan Comas, Racial Myths; Arnold M. Rose, The Roots of Prejudice. 


LIBRARIES 


Library needs in underdeveloped countries. 12 September 1958, 11 pp. Unesco/10 C/22. 
{Pr.] This document, which was prepared for the tenth session of the General Confe- 
rence of Unesco (1958), deals with two types of library which are particularly needed 
in the countries in question: specialized libraries and public libraries. Analysis of replies 
to a questionnaire. Inventory of needs. Recommendations. 


EXPLANATION OF ABBREVIATIONS USED 
Dp. = Presents facts country by country (or region by region). 
Ej. = Supplies essential information to educators and journalists interested in social 
questions. 
Org. = Is very useful for knowledge of the current activities of the international 


organization concerned. 
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Pr, -= Supplies useful factual information for certain groups of people (educators, 
government officials, members of international organizations and social 
institutions, etc.) whose activities are connected with the subject-matter of 
the document. 

St. == Contains statistics. 

Sc, = Deserves the attention of scientific workers in the field concerned. 

The importance of these conventional signs is, of course, purely relative, and we do 


not wish their use to be taken as implying a system of classification. We use them merely 
in order to give as brief an abstract as is corsistent with indicating, in the easiest way 
possible, that part of the contents of the publications and documents under review 
which relates to some particular branch of social science. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


BeuTEL, Frederick K. Some potentialities of experimental jurisprudence as a new 
branch of social science. Lincoln, University of Nebraska Press, 1957. xvi + 
O pp. 
Law should be based on practical life, and its rules should be capable of 
application: experimental jurisprudence has too often confined itself to a 
long commentary on these two propositions. Except in criminology, there are 
few strictly factual studies of the relationship between law and practical life, 
In the first part of his book Mr. Beutel describes the methods employed in 
experimental jurisprudence and the results they have produced; he then goes 
on to discuss a problem he has investigated personally—that of the issue of 
cheques without cover in the State of Nebraska and the measures taken to put 
an end to this practice. He presents a vigorous analysis of dealings in such 
cheques and of their consequences, from the economic, sociological and legal 
standpoints, reaching the conclusion that those found guilty of this offence 
are almost entirely unaffected by the penalties imposed, which have no educa- 
tional or preventive value. Most of those sentenced are habitual offenders, 
and the cost of legal proceedings exceeds the value of the cheques concerned, 
As the law has thus proved to be both too severe and badly applied, Mr. Beutel 
deduces from his analysis a number of specific recommendations, demonstrat- 
ing from this individual instance the contribution that experimental juris- 
prudence might make towards the improvement of law and the study of how 
it works in practice. 


Haas, Ernest B. The uniting of Europe. Political, social and economic forces, 1950- 
1957. London, Stevens and Sons, 1958. xx + 552 pp., bibliography (Library. 
of world affairs, no. 42.) 

The unification of Europe is considered from the standpoint of political 

science, as a phenomenon of the decomposition of old nations and as a process 

of integration. 

The author begins by defining the political community, whose principal 
components are conflict and consensus, unity in diversity. The tendency of 
political integration is to superimpose a new political community upon the 
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traditional system. In this evolution, groups and ‘élites’ play a preponderan; 
role. Is there such a thing as a ‘European’ doctrine? Is it possible to discove; 
values and interests common to groups with separate ideologies? Certain) 
not within the traditional national frameworks (except in the Netherlands, 
But the author, taking his stand on the logic of pluralism, presents the situatio, 
as satisfactory from the political science point of view, stating that the develop. 
ment of a supranational ideology and the acceptance of a federal system 
become easier where States are divided into small ideological and _socia| 
groups. 

A detailed analysis, at the national level, of political parties, producers 
associations, trade unions and governments, leads to the conclusion that 
certain common values and interests extend beyond national frontiers. 

At the international level, Mr. Haas discusses the process of integration 
brought into being by the European Coal and Steel Community (ECSC), 
from the standpoint of an interchange of influence and pressure between the 
ECSC institutions on the one hand and the various groups and parties on the 
other. Reviewing ECSC policy, the measures adopted since 1952 by the High 
Authority, the reactions of the Common Assembly, the diminishing opposition 
from governments and groups, as expressed through the Court, he deduce 
that the supranationality of the ECSC is tending to expand—that expansionist 
logic is inherent in the principle of integration by sectors. The Rome agreement 
testify to this. The expansion is due to economic factors operating in a political 
context: following the Suez crisis, European economic integration became the 
slogan. The same tendency is reflected on the geographical level, for the United 
Kingdom would like, if not actually to join ‘the Six’, at least to be associated 
with the activities of the ECSC. 

The expansionist effect of integration is connected with the logic of plura- 
lism, since the latter leads to the formation of ‘counterweights’. For instance, 
the socialist workers’ unions are inclined to unite to defend their interests, 
regardless of national frontiers; this, in turn, gives rise to a similar desire for 
union among European employers. 

Is this expansionist tendency due not only to an ‘operational’ type of logic 
but also to a ‘structural’ type? Have the ECSC institutions contributed to this 
movement because of the fact that their character is supranational but not 
really federal, since they have no means of bringing pressure to bear on 
governments? The writer does not take this view. 

The last word rests, therefore, with the groups, parties and governments— 
the representatives of political, economic and social forces. These base their 
‘Europeanism’ on material advantages and not on ideological considerations. 
That explains why most of them have rallied to the idea of European unific- 
ation along lines which leave the initiative to the parties of the left—a deviation 
of federalism, as the author calls it. Incidentally, Mr. Haas does not discuss the 
reactions of the different political parties; he tooks at the subject from an 
evolutionary angle, ignoring the communists’ steady refusal to countenance 
European integration. 

-The chief interest of the works lies in the sociological analysis of European 
unification, in which the author lays particular stress on the concept of the 
logic of pluralism and the expansionist and therefore dynamic effect of the 
European idea. 
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DOCUMENTS 


Hauser, Philip M., ed. Population and world politics. Glencoe, Ill., The Free 

Press, 1958, 297 pp. 

In his introduction, Philip Hauser sets forth various problems arising out of 
the question discussed by the contributors to this volume—what is the role 
of the population factor in international politics? 

In developing his intellectual and technical abilities, man has not only 
adapted nature to his needs; he has also altered the conditions of his own 
physical existence, changing the balance between births and deaths. The 
original rule of ‘high birth-rate, high death-rate’ has given way to that of 
‘ow birth-rate, low death-rate’—but only in highly industrialized areas. In 
many other regions the balance has not yet been restored, and there is an 
increasing disproportion between the birth-rate and the death-rate, leading 
to a rapid increase in the population. The fear expressed by Malthus in his 
celebrated Essay—that material resources would one day prove insufficient 
for the growing number of the world’s inhabitants—does not seem justified 
so far as the West in concerned; but the writer considers that in the rest of 
the world the course of events has done nothing to refute his theory. In the 
world as a whole, the discrepancies between the distribution of population and 
of resources result in tremendous differences between average standards of 
living. Realization of this fact, by the fortunate and the unfortunate alike, 
is largely responsible for the present world-wide instability and tension. And 
since the world is the scene of an ideological, political and economic struggle 
between several blocs, the problem of varying standards of living become parti- 
cularly acute. 

Democraphic policy has, indeed, become a factor in the ‘cold war’. Western 
‘neo-Malthusianism’ is vigorously attacked by the communist countries, 
which declare it to be an aspect of imperialism and colonialism. Though 
Marx asserted that over-population was a product of capitalism, the commu- 
nists now maintain that a rapid increase in the population is not only a prere- 
quisite of high standards of living but also the logical result of a sound socialist 
economy. 

The demographic problem takes many other forms as well—including that 
of migration, controlled in most of the great industrialized countries by 
legislation which reflects short-sighted national and economic interests. And 
while, for instance, the foreign aid programme of the United States is helping 
to reduce the differences between standards of living, those differences are 
accentuated by the same country’s tariff policy. 

These different subjects are dealt with in separate chapters, arranged in 
three sections: 

Part One deals with world population and resources. John D. Durand gives 
particulars of population increases, and clarifies the concept of ‘demographic 
transition’, i.e., the changes which have taken place in the ratio of deaths to 
births. Frank W. Notestein analyses the phenomenon of population growth 
in the various parts of the world and compares the forecasts made ro years 
ago with the present situation. His observations emphasize the rapid rate of 
growth since the last world war. W. S. Woytinsky considers the forecasts of 
population increases in the light of world resources. He teaches the conclusion 
that the race is not between demographic expansion and natural resources. 
but between technology and politics (in the Aristotelian sense of the term). 

Part Two deals with population, standards of living and economic develop- 
ment. Simon Kuznets compares the statistics of the regional distribution of 
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income with the corresponding population figures. Increasing inequality j 
to be noted, both between the different countries and within the individu; 
countries, though there has been some slight improvement in the more high) 
developed countries. 

Continuing the same analysis, Everett E. Hagen considers changes jy 
national revenue and individual consumption since the second world war 
He devotes particular attention to the fundamentally different programme; 
of economic development introduced in China and in India—emphasis bein 
placed in the former on industrialization carried out according to socialis 
methods, and in the latter on agricultural development. 

The third part of the book is concerned with demographic policy and it 
applications. Kingsley Davis considers that the size of a country’s populatioy 
largely determines the extent of its power. The surest means of assessing suc} 
power is, perhaps, to examine the national revenue. And this is conditione( 
by the size of the country’s population and by its productivity. There ar 
several reasons why population is one of the factors determining power: 
available manpower depends on it; the more closely a population is integrated 
in a single economic system, the greater the advantages of mass production and 
distribution; and military strength is directly related to the number of the make 
population. 

There are other demographic factors of importance in assessing the power 
of a State, such as the relationship between population and resources, the levc 
of mortality and morbidity, the level of fertility, the age-structure, the propor. 
tion of internal migration and the degrce of urbanization. 

Irene B. Taeuber points out that there are still too many regions where a 
balance between births and deaths has not been achieved. But this problem 
is so bound up with cultural, religious and other considerations that it cannot 
be solved from outside. The young nations will have to find their own long. 
term solution. 

The last contributor, Quincy Wright, studying the foreign policy of the 
United States from this standpoint, shows that it is determined less by the 
present state of things than by theories, prejudices, traditions, etc. The real 
need therefore, is to afford a sound training to the politicians and the public 
alike, so as to enable them to appreciate the real import of the demographic 
problem. 


L’Integraztone delle scienze sociali. Citta e campagna. Atti del primo Congreso 

nazionale di Scienze sociali, Bologna, Il Mulino, 1958. vii + 699 pp. 
The first Italian National Social Science Congress, organized by the Italian 
Social Science Association in co-operation with the sociological section of thc 
National Centre for Preventive Action and Social Defence, discussed two 
subjects—the integration of the social sciences and the interdependence of 
towns and country districts. The section of its ‘Proceedings’ which deals with 
the former theme presents 27 papers, arranged in six parts. 

The first part, of a very general character, describes the origin and develop- 
ment of the social sciences in their relation to philosophy and history. 

The second part discusses the methods and techniques common to these 
branches of science. One of the foremost economists and mathematicians of 
Italy, F. Brambilla, deals with ‘The use of mathematics in the social sciences’. 
His paper is supplemented by two reports, one on the theory of information, 
the other on the methods by which public opinion polls are conducted. The 
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other contributors consider practical and technical means of unifying social 
science research. 

The other four parts discuss the connexion between the principal groups of 
disciplines and related sciences. 

In the third part, sociology, social psychology and cultural anthropology are 
included among the sciences of man, and one paper is devoted to the relation- 
ship of each of them to social science as a whole. Three other papers deal, 
from the same standpoint, with the more specialized disciplines: religious 
sociology, psychiatry (regarded as a social science), and the study of cultures. 

The fourth part classifies economics and statistics among the social sciences. 
The notion of consumption, studied alike by the economist, the sociologist 
and the social psychologist, is the point of intersection of several types of 
research. The relationship of economics to the various social sciences is ana- 
lysed in terms of the development of economic theory. 

The fifth part deals with law and political science in their relationship to 
sociology, and the sixth with human geography and ‘the science of town- 
planning’. 

These papers, which are fairly short and very general in character, do not 
claim to offer a solution to the great problems to which they refer; but they 
have at least the merit of stating those problems and providing a good over-all 


view. 


Laves, Walter H. C.; THomson, Charles A. Unesco. Purpose, progress, prospects. 

Bloomington, Indiana University Press, 1957. xxvi + 469 pp. $7.50. 

The authors undertake to describe and analyse the Organization’s programme 
during the first 10 years of its existence, explaining what it has done, the 
reasons for its action and the value of its achievements. The book deals 
first with the origin and characteristics of Unesco, and then with the 
various items in its programme and the organs responsible for carrying 
it out. 

The establishment of Unesco, in 1945, was prompted by a number of ideas 
that had resulted from the second world war: the realization of the growing 
interdependence of the nations, the hope that an international organization 
might help to consolidate world peace and security by work in connexion with 
education, science and culture. 

Unesco is an intergovernmental organization. In December 1946 it had 
30 Member States; by December 1956 the figure had risen to 80. What has 
been their attitude? It is the opinion of the authors that, after the enthusiasm 
of the first two years, systematic opposition has come only from the group 
constituted by the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and its supporters 
(before Russia joined Unesco, in 1954), and from pressure groups in the 
United States of America. But the Member States as a whole have never given 
Unesco more than formal support. 

Unesco has passed through three stages in its development: the period of 
experiment and optimism lasted from 1947 to 1949; from 1950 to 1952 it 
suffered from growing-pains (dissatisfaction resulting from the ineffectiveness 
of the Organization and its domestic disputes); from 1953 to 1956 Unesco 
attracted increasing interest, and its structure took on a more definite form. 
On an over-all view, the difficulties encountered have robbed Unesco, in part, 
of the results originally hoped for, but have finaily been overcome sufficiently 
to enable a general programme to be drawn up. 
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The three principal aims of the Organization are to extend the boundarig 
of knowledge, to promote man’s well-being by leading a joint attack on certaiy 
world-wide evils, and to develop international understanding. 

What work has been done under this programme? The success of the specia 
aid furnished to war-devastated countries has in effect been conditioned by th 
political and economic situation. The extension of knowledge has been furthere; 
by fundamental and continuing education, social science, natural science, an 
and philosophy, and greatly assisted by the creation of new libraries anj 
museums. The results have, on the whole, been satisfactory. 

The very existence of Unesco presupposes that education fosters internation 
understanding, and that such understanding helps to preserve peace. But the 
reticent attitude of its Member States restricts the Organization’s influence in 
this field. Moreover, governments have not encouraged Unesco to strive fo; 
peace in alliance with the United Nations. 

Unesco’s governing bodies are the General Conference, the Executive 
Board, and the Secretariat, headed by the Director-General. The General 
Conference is the supreme authority but, owing to divergences between the 
Member States, it has failed in one of its main tasks—the comprehensive 
comparison of ideals and problems in the field of education, science and 
culture. 

Unesco has thus played only a marginal role. In this connexion, it is enlighten. 
ing to compare two facts—the prominent position taken by the U.S.S.R. 
in the United Nations, and the absence of that country from Unesco until 1954 
Unesco has shown itself most effective when resorting to traditional methods 
of encouraging co-operation through the development of knowledge, whereas 
its efforts to contribute to international understanding have so far produced 
meagre results. 

In the light of this 10 years’ experience, what are Unesco’s prospects? Its 
aim—to promote education, science and culture—should be given a more 
positively international turn; problems are more varied, and continuity more 
marked, on the international than on the national level. Unesco should lay 
greater stress on the role of the individual. And it should assist States whose 

independence is of recent date to take the place to which they are entitled 
in present-day international relations. 

The success of Unesco’s efforts must depend, in the last analysis, on the good- 
will of Member States and their desire for co-operation and peace. 


Moorg, Barrington Jr., Political power and social theory. Six studies. Cambridge, 

Mass., Harvard University Press, 1958, xv + 215 pp. 

This is a collection of six articles on the nature of politics in modern industrial 
societies. There are three principal themes. 

Firstly, how far can generalizations be made in the social sciences, which 
are neither too pretentious nor merely truisms? The most satisfactory way to 
answer this question is to analyse the facts. The first two essays in this book 
attempt to answer it with reference to two problems—methods of securing 
power, and totalitarian elements in pre-industrial societies. Do the facts 
lend themselves to the construction of a theory of the acquisition of power? 
Is totalitarianism a phenomenon characteristic of industrial societies? The 
author answers both questions in the affirmative. 

Secondly, should the social sciences, copying the natural sciences, build up a 
general theory of human behaviour? The third and fourth essays attempt to 
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answer this question. The author rejects the ‘scientism’ of present-day social 
science, declaring that a great deal can still be learnt from the broad syntheses 
of the nineteenth century; and he frankly mistrusts the abstract theorizing of 
Parsons and his school. 

The last two essays attempt to study the probable evolution, in present-day 
society, of a particular social factor—the family—and of the ‘conformity’ 
characteristic of industrial societies. The author’s views on family development 
differ slightly from those of Parsons and Bales. 

These essays show their writer as occupying an intermediate position among 
American sociologists. At an equal distance from the ‘empiricists’ and from the 
‘statisticians’, he favours over-all views and general studies, but is averse to 
undue abstraction and theorizing. 

The lively and sometimes controversial style of these essays further enhances 
the interest of the subject matter. 


NaFzIGER, Ralph O. and Wuirte, David M., eds. Introduction to mass communica- 
lions research, Baton Rouge, Louisiana State University Press, 1958, 
x + 244 pp. $5.00. 

Until very recently, mass communications and public opinion research was 

mainly descriptive, being confined to the study of individual cases, with no 

attempt to use these as the foundation for theoretical rules capable of general 
application. This book uses an entirely different methodological approach, 
which gives it, at once, the precision of the mductive or mathematical sciences. 

This effort to secure precision in methods and systematic treatment of results 

emerges clearly from the principal sections of the book, which analyses the 

application of methods based on experiment, observation and statistics, to the 
specific problem of mass communication and its impact on public opinion. 

A politician, Senator Kennedy, once expressed regret that political life 
should be saturated with the tremendous power of mass communication and 
propaganda; a theorist, La Piere (in his Theory of Social Control), takes 
the contrary view, that social control is very little affected by these various 
intellectual and emotional methods of communication with the masses. Such 
a divergence of views emphasizes the value to the investigator of securing 
an objective reply based on experiment. Experiment in this field involves the 
same stages as any other piece of inductive research—the problem must first 
be expressed as a hypothesis, experiments must then be carried out to establish 
a correlation between phenomena, the results must be shown to be of general 
application, and possibly put into logistic form. 

No problem can be solved until it has been stated, and this is neither the 
most obvious nor the simplest stage in the work. By way of example, we may 
mention certain work already done on the correlation between attitudes 
induced by reading news of immediate or deferred interest (W. Schramm), 
the role of personal motivation in the selection and distortion of news items 
(H. Kay, T. Newcomb, M. A. Turner, P. J. Deutschmann), and the manner in 
which an audience’s reactions to a story vary according to the style in which 
it is related (R. F. Carter). In all these cases, the greatest care must be taken 
to distinguish between primary and secondary objectives, and to determine 
with accuracy the elements of the induction (dependent and independent 
variables) which are to be correlated. 

In addition to the experimental methods suitable for use in research institutes 
and libraries, direct observations may be conducted ‘from life’. These two 
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systems are, of course, complementary. Observations may be made in varioys 
ways—the direct study of behaviour, interviews, questionnaires, or a combina. 
tion of all three. This system has been studied and used for some time noy 
by public opinion research organizations such as the Gallup Institute, and by 
research centres such as the National Opinion Research Center, and command 
a wide range of methods and techniques which make it possible to avoid the 
many snares which lie in wait for the sociologist and the social psychologist— 
sampling techniques (to ensure that random : samples are genuinely random), 
decisions as to types of interviews and the role and personality of the interviewer 
and manner in which questions should be put in order to avoid ambiguity 
and not influence the reply, etc.). 

The newest and most revolutionary line of development is undoubtedly the 
application of statistics to public opinion research; although only recently 
introduced, it has already equipped social psychology with reliable instruments, 
the uses and future of which are studied by J. E. Alman, D. White 
and P. J. Deutschmann. The increasing importance of quantitative method 
and measurement, characteristic both of psychology and of sociology, should 
not, however, disguise the essential fact that ‘measurement’ is not necessarily 
synonymous with ‘objectivity’, and is valid and illuminating only if objectivity 
has first been assured. 

Gunnar Myrdal once laid stress on the fact that the sociologist and the 
social psychologist were not immune from the danger of making value judge- 
ments affected by their own circumstances and views. This is a particularly 
disturbing problem when we consider that many studies, surveys and opinion 
polls are commissioned and financed by private bodies, in journalism or 
business, 

The necessity for scientific detachment is therefore pointed out at the end of 
this book, which should be read by all those interested in problems connected 
with the press and with mass communication, and will be equally valuable to 
those interested in the methodology of the social sciences in general, since 
it will provide them with precise and detailed techniques for the study of 
public opinion. 


WittTFocEL, Karl A. Oriental despotism. A comparative study of total power. New 
Haven, Yale University Press, 1957, xx + 556 pp. 
The main part of Professor Wittfogel’s book is concerned with despotic goverr- 
ment in traditional societies, chiefly in the Orient. An analysis of this form of 
government leads him to try to link it with the communist form of government 
existing today in Russia and China. A whole chapter is devoted to this 
analogy. The author is at pains to point out in a note that his articles on Asian 
society were published in the official journal of the Comintern as late as 1929. 
Although he uses the conventional term ‘oriental despotism’ in the title of 
his study, the author considers that ‘hydraulic society’ is a more accurate 
description. Such a society is caracterized by the coexistence of small-scale 
agricultural producers and a governmental authority which carries out large- 
scale works of irrigation and flood control. It therefore arises under certain 
geographic and climatic conditions which render such public works necessary. 
Because of the disproportion between the weakness of small, isolated producers 
and the vast power and resources mobilized by the State, the citizens are 
unable to exert the slightest influence on their rulers, and the form of govern- 
ment necessarily and rapidly evolves toward total despotic power. Such a 
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State is both absolutist (that is to say that its rule is not effectively checked 
by non-governmental forces) and autocratic (that is to say that the decisions 
of the ruler are not checked by intragovernmental forces). Such a despotism 
is by no means ‘benevolent’, as has often been claimed; on the contrary, it 
results in ceaseless oppression, unchecked by law, cultural traditions, or any 
other form of restraint. The result for the individual is total terror, total 
submission, and total loneliness. 

The transition from this analysis of ‘hydraulic society’ to the Soviet Union 
is provided essentially by the conception of the bureaucracy as constituting, 
in fact, the ruling class of such a society. The author maintains that his view 
of Asian despotism as being a peculiar type of society, differing from the various 
types of absolutism that have existed in the West, and his thesis of a bureaucratic 
ruling class not based on private property are borne out by the writings of 
Marx, Engels and Lenin, despite their occasional hesitancy on these points, 
especially in the case of the last two. (Engels adopted a different view in the 
Origin of the Family, Private Property and the State, Lenin abandoned the idea of a 
specific ‘Asian mode of production’ from 1914 until about 1921, when he 
began to be disturbed by certain resemblances between Asian despotism as 
described by Marx and the situation in Soviet Russia, which both involved 
a strong central power carrying out public works and ruling over a large 
number of small, isolated producers.) It is precisely such disquieting analogies 
as these which, the author thinks, have led Soviet scholars and ideologists 
(under the influence of Stalin) to reject completely the idea of an Asian mode of 
production, beginning in about 1931, and to identify thereafter the traditional 
Asian societies with feudalism. Such has been the uniform tendency of the 
Chinese communists, who have never admitted the existence in Chinese history 
of specific forms of bureaucratic despotism differing from feudalism in the 
West. 

Such a work is bound to arouse violent controversy, and not all its arguments 
are entirely convincing. However, it certainly constitutes a brilliant and original 
contribution which should be read with interest even by those who by no 
means share the author’s opinions. The value of the work is enhanced by the 
wide range of illustrations reminiscent of Toynbee’s Study of History, derived 
from a prolonged study of Chinese, Indian, Polynesian, American Indian, 
and many other societies. 
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Apams, Randolph G. Political ideas of the American Revolution. British-American contri- 
butions to the study of the problem of imperial organization, 1765 to 1775. 3rd ed. 
With a new commentary by Merrill Jensen. New York, Barnes and Noble, 1958. 
8vo, viii + 216 pp., figures, illustrations, bibliography. $1.50. 

New edition of a standard work first published in 1952, the topical interest of which 

is made clear in Merrill Jensen’s long commentary. 
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Preface by Robert Schuman. Luxembourg, Service des Publications des Commy. 
nautés Européennes, 1958. 8vo, 294 pp. 
Surveys results of the activities of the European Coal and Steel Community after the 
first four years of its existence. Describes problems which the member countries hay 
had to face, particularly that of the community’s foreign relations. 


Barnett, Clifford R. in collaboration with Robert J. Feldmann, John C. Fiske, Peter 
Malof, Florence K. Nierman. Poland. Its people, its society, its culture. New Haven, 
HRAF Press, 1958. 8vo, iv + 471 pp., maps, bibliography (Survey of world 
cultures.) 

Describes Poland from the standpoint of history, language, religion, politics, economics, 

culture, etc. 


CasTANEDA, Jorge. Mexico and the United Nations. Prepared for the Colegio de Mexico 
and the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. New York, Manhattan 
Publishing Co., 1958. 8vo, xii + 244 pp. (National studies on international organiza. 
tion.) 

After discussing Mexico’s various statements of policy in the United Nations, the author 

considers the problem of regional agreements for protecting the interests of small 

countries and preserving peace, one of his proposals being a ‘Pan-Latino-American’ 
union, excluding the United States of America. : 


CiemMENs, René. Les relations humaines dans Vindustrie. Synthése des discussions de la 
conférence de Rome (janvier-février 1956). Preface by Camillo Pellizzi. Liege, 
Impr. H. Vaillant-Carmanne, 1958. 8vo, viii + 96 pp. 

Conclusions of the principal sub-committees which met during this conference on the 

structure and organization of business firms, principles and methods of personnel 

management, and problems arising at the level of the workshop. 


Couen, Nathan Edward. Social work in the American tradition. New York, H. Holt and Co, 
The Dryden Press, 1958. 8vo, xii + 404 pp., bibliography. $4.75. 

Successive stages in the progress of social work, considered in relation to political, 

economic and demographic developments in the United States of America. 


Concepts and methods of social work. Edited by Walter A. Friedlander. Englewood Cliff, 
Prentice-Hall, 1958. 8vo, x + 308 pp., bibliography. $4.50. (Prentice-Hall Sociology 
series.) 

On the basis of practical examples, the author analyses the role and aims of social 

work and describes the three chief methods of action in this field. 


Cotton industry in a world economy (The). Official report on the International Cotton 
Conference held at Venice, Italy, from 22 to 28 September 1957. Edited by Mario 
Ludwig. Manchester, International Federation of Cotton and Allied Textile Indus- 
tries, 1958. 8vo, 288 pp., figs. 

Includes a contribution from Dr. W. T. Kroese on the cotton industry in Western 

Europe and its place in the world economy, with many statistics on the trends to be 

noted in the production, consumption and marketing of cotton and other textiles in the 

various European countries. Other contributions deal with the cotton industry in 

Japan, India and the United States of America. 


Dick, William E. Atomic energy in agriculture. New York, Philosophical Library, 1957. 
8vo, x + 150 pp., figures, full-page plates (Atoms for peace series.) 

The application of atomic energy in agriculture has produced speedy and satisfactory 

effects; genetic mutations, the study of photosynthesis, pest-control, and food preserva- 

tion are the principal fields in which encouraging results have been achieved. 
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EarLE, Margaret Jane. Rakau children from six to thirteen years. Wellington, Victoria 
University, 1958. 8vo, 108 pp. (Victoria University, Wellington. Publications in 
psychology, no. 11; Monographs on Maori social life and personality, no. 4.) 

Verification, largely with the help of the Children’s Apperception Test, of a number 

of hypotheses concerning the personality of Maori children between the ages of 6 and 

13, and general conclusions concerning young Maoris, based on the three earlier studies 

published in the same series. 


Eppinc, Friedrich. Internationale. Tendenzen in der Entwicklung der Ausgaben fiir Schulen und 
Hochschulen (International trends in educational expenditure). Kiel, 1958. 8vo, 
vi + 166 + 157 pp. DM.20. (Kieler Studien. Forschungsberichte des Instituts fiir 
Weltwirtschaft an der Universitat Kiel. Hrsg. von Fritz Baade. 47.) 

Expenditure on education in the chief countries of the world has been steadily increasing, 

both absolutely and relatively, since the beginning of the twentieth century; this will 

considerably influence the economic future of the countries concerned, and the structure 
of their educational systems. Detailed statistical tables are given in a 156-page appendix. 


Finnie, David H. Desert enterprise. The Middle East oil industry in its local environment. 
Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University “Press, 1958. 8vo, xii + 224 pp., full-page 
plates, maps, bibliography. $5.00. (Harvard middle eastern studies.) 

The human and political problems confronting the oil companies, and the economic 
development of the Middle Eastern countries. Considerable space is devoted to the 
study of working conditions and of the composition and origins of the staff employed 
by each company. 


Fre, Suzanne. Madagascar. Panorama de |’Androy. Paris, Editions Aframpe, 1958. 
4to, 200 pp., figures, full-page plates, maps, bibliography. 

Results of the first socio-demographic survey carried out in Madagascar, covering 
the Androy district, in the southern part of the island. Study of the way of life and 
economy, and findings of the survey regarding the natural movement of the popula- 
tion and the characteristics of emigration in this region. 


GamBasIn, Angelo. J/ Movimento sociale nell’ Opera dei congressi (1874-1904). Contributo 
per la storia del cattolicismo sociale in Italia. Rome, Aedes Universitatis Gregorianae, 
1958. 8vo, xx + 743 pp., folding plates. 4,000 lire. (Analecta Gregoriana cura Pontificiae 
Universitatis Gregorianae edita, vol. XCI1; Series facultatis historiae ecclesiasticae, section B, 
no. 16.) . 

During the period under consideration, the Opera dei Congressi e Comitati Cattolici 
was set up as a federation of the Italian Catholic associations; as a result of its social 
work, its leaders were able to establish, by degrees, a doctrine which has influenced the 
Church’s thinking. 


GILLMAN, Joseph M. The falling rate of profit. Marx’s law and its significance to twentieth- 
century capitalism. New York, Cameron Associates, 1958. 8vo., xii + 172 pp., 
figures, folding plates, bibliography. $5.00. 

The Marxist law of the falling rate of profits does not operate automatically in countries 
with a highly-developed capitalist system—where, as imperialism and the export of 
capital are insufficient to absorb the increment value, domestic consumption must 
increase. But the methods employed to bring this about, being incompatible with the 
logic of capitalism, help to aggravate the prevailing crisis. 


Gotay, John Ford. The founding of the Federal Republic of Germany. Chicago, University 
of Chicago Press, 1958. 8vo, xii + 299 pp., bibliography. $5.00. 

Study of the influence exerted by the Allied Governments during the drafting of the 
German Basic Law of 1949. Principal features of this constitution, which in practice 
continues the constitutional and political traditions of Germany. The text of the 
constitution is given in an appendix. 
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Gotprinc, Mary. Economics of atomic energy. New York, Philosophical Library, 1957 
.8vo, 179 pp., full-page plates. $3.00 (Atoms for peace series.) 

Atomic energy in the United Kingdom: the atomic power-stations, electricity produ. 

tion, investment problems. 


Haac, William G. The archaeology of coastal North Carolina. Baton Rouge, Louisian 
State University Press, 1958. 4to, xii + 136 pp., illustrated, bibliography 
mimeographed. $3.00. (Louisiona State University studies, Coastal studies seri«, 
no. 2.) 

Archaeological, geographical, botanical and geological study of the Cape Hatter 

district, on the coast of North Carolina. 


Hanan, K. E. Atomic energy in medicine. New York, Philosophical Library, 1957. 8vo, 
x + 157 pp., figures, bibliography. (Atoms for peace series.) 

The use of radio-isotopes has led to rapid advances in biological research, and importan; 

results may be expected in a number of fields. 


Hamuy, Eduardo; Satcepo, Danilo; S—puLvepA, Orlando. El Primer satélite artificial 
Sus efectos en la opinién publica. Con la colaboracién del Prof. Guillermo Briong 
y de Adela de Contreras. Santiago de Chile, 1958. 8vo, 132 pp. (Universidad ¢& 
Chile, Instituto de sociologia, 4.) 

Detailed account of an opinion survey of the Chilean public’s reactions to the launchin 

by Soviet Russia of the first artificial satellite. 


Harorp Laski Instirure oF PoxiticAu Science. Laski Institute review. Vol. 1, no. 1, 

December 1956. Ahmedabad, 1956. 8vo, 72 pp., plates (portraits). 
First issue of a half-yearly review published by an Institute of Political Science recent 
founded in India, with Professor P. G. Mavalankar as its director. Articles and material 
relating to H. Laski and the political and constitutional life of the Indian Republic, 
Since 1956 this institute has published several interesting pamphlets, including Parlis 
mentary democracy in India, a symposium; Some aspects of economic growth in underdeveloped 
countries, by J. L. Dholakia; Democracy and parliamentary government, by Sri Prakasa; 
Economics and economy, by Kenneth Rivett, etc. 


Harry, George L., in collaboration with Moukhtar Ani, Mildred C. Bigelow, John 
Cookson, Sheila C. Gillen, and others. Jordan. Its people, its society, its culture, 


New Haven, HRAF Press, 1958. 8vo, vi + 246 pp., maps, bibliography. (Survey of 


world cultures.) 
Comprehensive monograph on Jordan, considered from the standpoint of history, 
politics, culture, etc. 


Knox, Robert. An historical relation of Ceylon. With an introduction by S. D. Saparamadu. 
Maharagama, Samian Press, 1958. 8vo, cx + 304 pp., plates., folding map, portraits, 
bibliography. Rs.10. (The Ceylon Historical Journal, vol. VI, July 1956 to April 1957, 
nos. 1-4.) 

New edition, preceded by a biography of the author (1606-1720), of a work on the lif 

and history of Ceylon, first published in London in 1681. 


LeBeur, Jean-Paul. Application de l’ethnologie a lV’assistance sanitaire. Brussels, Institut de 
Sociologie Solvay, 1957. 8vo, 95 pp., bibliography. (Université Libre de Bruxelles, 
Institut de Sociologie Solvay, Etudes coloniales, fasc. IV.) 

Methods of enlisting the help of ethnology in medical welfare programmes. Examples 

illustrating the importance of such co-operation in helping primitive peoples to adapt 

themselves smoothly to life in the modern world. 


Levy, Hyman. Jews and the national question. Revised American edition. New York, 
Cameron Associates, 1958. 8vo, 96 pp. 
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DOCUMENTS AND PUBLICATIONS 





Marxist views on two great contemporary problems—the position of the State of 
Israel in the world, and the situation of the Jews in the Soviet Union. 


MARCHAL, Jean; LecaILion, Jacques. La Répartition du revenu national. 1*° partie : Les 
participants. Paris, Editions M. Th. Génin, Librairie de Médicis, 1958. 8vo, figures, 
maps. Vol. 1, Les salariés, 669 pp., 3,600 Fr. fr.; vol. 2, Les entrepreneurs, agriculteurs, 
préteurs, bénéficiaires de transferts, 389 pp., 2,400 Fr.fr. 

First part of a highly important work, attempting to establish a revised theory of the 

distribution of national income in advanced capitalist countries, by including in its 

analysis of the processes involved, and of the categories of participants, the sociological 
factors which are all too often neglected by economists. 


McINTIRE, William G. Prehistoric Indian settlements of the changing Mississippi river delta. 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana State University Press, 1958. 4to, x + 113 pp., illustrated, 
folding maps, bibliography, mimeographed. $5.00. (Louisiana State University 
studies, Coastal studies series, no. 1.) 

Stages in the development of prehistoric man’s civilization on the Louisiana coast, and 

information supplied by its remarks about the geological development of the Mississippi 

delta. . 


Moore, Harry Estill. Tornadoes over Texas. A study of Waco and San Angelo in disaster. 
Austin, University of Texas Press, 1958. 8vo, xxiv + 334 pp., figures, map. $5.00 
(Research publication in mental health for the Hogg foundation.) 

How the population and various services of the towns of Waco and San Angelo reacted 

to the catastrophes resulting from the hurricane of May 1953. 


Nippon SHAKAIGAKUKAI CHOOSAIINKAI (Research Committee, Japan Sociological 
Society). Nippon Shakai no kaisooteki-Koozoo (Modern Japanese society: its class 
structure). Tokyo, Yuhikaku (Lib.), 1958, 8vo, 407 + 23 pp. (Text in Japanese, 
with summary in English.) 

Results of a large-scale study of the structure of present-day Japanese society, carried 
out in 1955 by the Research Committee of the Japan Sociological Society in collabor- 
ation with the Japanese universities, and supplementing an earlier report published 
in 1952. Tables and statistics, accompanied by comments, showing the distribution 
of occupations and classes, and social mobility; description of surveys carried out in the 
large towns. 


Orr, Myriam. Le Test de Rorschach et l'image maternelle. Paris, Groupement Frangais du 
Rorschach, 1958, 8vo, 104 pp. (Monographies du Bulletin du groupement Frangais 
du Rorschach.) 

The discovery of ‘space shock’ together with the early relationship of the child to its 
mother, and its implications for the interpretation of the principal results of the Rors- 
chach test. 


PALLADINO, Giuseppe. La Recessione economica americana. Sintomi. Cause. Rimedi. Present- 
azione di Alberto de Stefani. Rome, A. Signorelli, 1958. 8vo, 183 pp. 1,500 lire. 
The American recession of 1958 shows what may occur whenever the State relinquishes 
its role as arbiter in the economic field—especially when very large firms whose self- 
financing cannot be supervised are involved. 


Porvin, Raymond H. An analysis of labour-management satisfaction within the enterprise 
councils of Belgian industry. Abstract of a dissertation. Washington, Catholic University 
of America Press, 1958. 8vo, vi + 52 pp. (The Catholic University of America 
studies in sociology, Abstract series, no. 11.) 


Results of an extensive survey carried out in Belgium to discover the reactions of 


w York, § delegates to the various measures adopted by enterprise councils. 
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Problems arising from the teaching of personality development (The). Keele, University College 
of North Staffordshire, 1958. 8vo, 138 pp., bibliography 12 sections. (The Sociological 
Review, Monograph no. 1.) 

Present-day educational methods seek to help young people to develop their person. 

alities; this book contains a series of reports on problems connected with the teaching 

of techniques for this purpose. 


RauscHer, Anton. Subsidiaritdtsprinzip und Berufsstandische Ordnung in ‘Quadragesim 
anno’, Eine Untersuchung zur Problematik ihres gegenseitigen Verhdltnisses, 
Miinster, Aschenforffsche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1958. 8vo, 156 pp., bibliography, 
DM.9.80. (Schriften des Instituts fiir Christliche Sozialwissenschaften der Westfalischen 
Wilhelms- Universitat Miinster. Hrsg. von Joseph Héffner. Band 6.) 

On the basis of an analysis of the ‘Quadragesimo Anno’ Encyclical, the author shows 

that there is no incompatibility between the ‘principle of subsidiarity’ and the organiz. 

ation of professional bodies—the latter merely reflecting the application of that principle 
to an economic system regarded as a vital function of society. 


Ronpor, Pierre. L’Islam et les musulmans d’ aujourd’ hui. Paris, Editions de l’Orante, 1958, 
12m0, 375 pp., maps, folding plates, bibliography. (Lumiére et nations, 2.) 

An eminent specialist in Middle Eastern questions analyses the religious, social and 

political factors prevailing in Islam, in the light of past history, but with special reference 

to the influence of present-day problems. He describes the varied and changing aspects 

of modern Islam and discusses the possibility of an understanding between Moslems and 

Christians in opposition to contemporary materialism. 


Rosier, Raymond. L’application des lois sociales a Madagascar. Tananarive, 1958. 4to, 
375 pp., bibliography, mimeographed. (Université de Bordeaux, Faculté de Droit. 
Thesis prepared for the degree of doctor of law.) 

The author does not confine himself to listing and commenting upon the various social 

laws in force in Madagascar; he considers them in relation to their political, economic 

and ethnic background and analyses the problems which had to be faced in drafting 
them and the methods by which they are enforced in the different parts of the island. 


Rowan, Margaret Bright. Cooperativas de consumo de Puerto Rico. Analisis socio-economico, 
Mexico, Colegio de ciencias sociales, 1957. 8vo, 247 pp. (Universidad de Puerto 
Rico. Colegio de ciencias sociales. Centro de investigaciones sociales. Estudio.) 

A survey carried out in 1950-51 shed light on the history, economic functions and 

social role of consumers’ co-operatives, to which the Government of Puerto Rico is 

giving active encouragement. 


ScuUrMann, Karl Heinz. Zur Vorgeschichte der christlichen Gewerkschaften. Freiburg, Verlag 
Herder, 1958. 8vo, iv + 170 pp., bibliography. 

The successive phases in the history of the Christian trade union movement in Ger- 

many, from A. Muller and F. von Baader to the end of the nineteenth century; the 

role of its most prominent leaders and sponsors, and co-operation between Catholic 

and Protestant circles. 


TaeuBeER, Irene B. The population of Japan. Princeton, Princeton University Press, 195%. 
Folio, xx + 461 pp., illustrated, maps, bibliography. $15. (Princeton University. 
Office of Population Research.) 

A very penetrating and well-documented study of the population structure in Japan, 

especially since the beginning of the twentieth century, and of its development in the 

different parts of the country as a result of economic, political and social changes. 

Supplemented by numerous tables and statistics and a considerable analytical biblio 

graphy, this constitutes a most valuable work of reference. 
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Uruguay and the United Nations. Prepared under the auspices of the Uruguayan Institute 
of International Law for the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. New 
York, Manhattan Publishing Co., 1958. 8vo, xii + 129 pp. (National studies on 
international organization.) 

Uruguay was one of the first advocates of an international organization for peace, and 

has always made its attitudes clear in the United Nations; its position is here studied 

in detail, in the light of official documents. 


vaut, F. A. Servitudes of international law. A study of rights in foreign territory. 2nd ed. 
London, Stevens and Sons, 1958. 8vo, xvi + 349 pp., figures, maps, bibliography. 
£2 10s. 

History, theory and practical application of the rights restricting the absolute character 


of the territorial sovereignty of States. 
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Ill. NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


THE FIRST ITALIAN CONGRESS 
ON THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


by ALEssANDRO P1zzORNO 


The two subjects selected for the first Italian Congress on the Social Science, 
held at Milan at the beginning of June 1958—namely, the relations between 
the various social sciences and their mutual interdependence, and problem 
of town and country—were not best calculated to provide a basis for effective 
work. Indeed, both themes were obviously too broad to be discussed usefull 
in the course of a three-day congress; but the choice was upheld in spite of the 
drawbacks. 

The first subject—relations between the various social sciences—was sug. 
gested by the experience of the Italian Social Science Association which had 
when it was founded, to choose between two different types of working method 
and organization, and decide whether to emphasize the common basis betwee 
all the different social sciences and the need for co-ordination between them— 
whether, in other words, to restrict its membership to sociologists of whom, 
as we know, there are at present not very many in Italy—or whether t 
endeavour to co-ordinate the activities of social science research workers an¢ 
students, on an institutional level, thus improving the standard of social 
science study, research and teaching. Since the second alternative prevailed, 
it was only fitting that the Italian Social Science Association should invite its 
members, at its first congress, to spend some time examining the grounds on 
which the basic principles adopted by the new organization had been selected; 
and this was done even though a discussion on a subject such as this, being 
both tradition-bound and, as now re-stated, still immaiure, was unlikely t 
yield any systematic conclusions. The main point was to draw attention to the 
matter, and make an effort to clarify it. 

The second subject likewise had a special relevance for the new association. 
Besides being one of the classical social science themes, it is also one of the 
subjects which has been most widely discussed by Italian writers ever since 
the time of the Unification, in one form or another, in social science and related 
circles. Abundant proof of the long-standing interest in this subject is to be 
found in some of the papers submitted to the congress; besides which, we 
only need to remember the Italian political and cultural tradition represented 
by our meridionalisti, from Giustino Fortunato and Guido Dorso to Ross 
Doria, the flourishing history of agrarian economy in Italy, and lastly, and 
above all, the outstanding tradition of research on social conditions in South 
Italy, haphazard and unplanned, it is true, but remarkably productive for 
all that. This movement, started by Carlo Levi with his ‘Christ stopped at 
Eboli’ and continued by Dolci and many others, was later extended, first to 
the field midway between literature and sociology and then to studies which 
though few went beyond the stage of localized investigations, simple fact- 
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finding inquiries and denunciation of abuses, in fact amounted to genuine 
research. I have no hesitation in saying that this movement will remain as the 
most significant feature of Italian civilization in the decade following the libe- 
ration, and that it was at least partially responsible for the present revival of 
the social sciences in Italy. Moreover, it was this movement that introduced 
the concept of ‘peasant civilization’ which, though now superseded by more 
precise notions, sérved at first as a useful shock-weapon against pseudo- 
historical over-simplifications. 

Thus ‘problems of town and country’ suggested itself as a suitable subject, 
especially since the time had come to decide on the methods to be used in this 
branch of social science research and in sifting and appraising the scant 
information so far accumulated; or, in other words, to carry on a movement 
already started and, at the same time, to mark the beginning of a new phase of 
planned activity, employing new methods. 

Did the congress achieve its purpose? To answer this question we have, 
of course, to take into account not merely the three days of the actual dis- 
cussions and work of the congress, but also all the preparations for the prompt 
publication of the first volume of proceedings; the work involved in stimulating 
research, arranging meetings and collecting data; and, finally, all the indirect 
repercussions the congress had on Italian sociological circles. In this connexion 
it may perhaps be said to have laid the foundations of a new type of social 
studies in Italy, both by discussing néw subjects, or old subjects from a new 
angle, and also by providing a new opportunity for experts of various natio- 
nalities to meet and discuss their problems on a new level, so that activities 
hitherto carried on in isolation could be brought to light and compared—a 
distinct advantage in the case of Italy, where a great deal of social research 
work is done, for practical reasons, in a great variety of places, with the 
result that much useful information and experience is never pooled. Another 
useful outcome of the congress was that both the first volume of the proceedings 
and the discussions showed that the social sciences in Italy, despite certain 
inevitable weaknesses had, in some fields, reached a fairly advanced stage, 
in theoretical studies as well as in practical application. 

With themes of such wide scope and so many speakers, a great variety 
of topics were naturally raised, and very many points of view expressed. The 
best way of giving an account of the congress will therefore be to single out'a 
few of the subjects which received the most attention, and appear to be of the 
greatest intrinsic interest. 


DEFINITIONS OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


When any scientific discipline, at a certain cultural level, begins to ‘find its 
feet’? and to set up its own institutions and methods, that discipline, or rather, 
its founders, usually find it necessary to define the concept of science itself. 
This congress was no exception to the rule: it reaffirmed the break with the 
idealist attitude to science in general and social science in particular; at the 
same time it emphasized its realization that modern science is no longer abso- 
lutist, as it was in the nineteenth century, and that, instead of evidence and 
necessity, we now speak only of convention and probability; that we can no longer 
claim knowledge of things, but only of the relations between observable 
events; that we can no longer distinguish between the various scientific 
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disciplines by saying that they correspond to different levels or planes of 
reality, but must resort, instead, to distinctions based on differences of method 
and on institutional and conventional data (this view was not, however, 
supported in the paper submitted by a group of cultural anthropologists). 
that the contrapositions of individual and society can no longer be used for 
distinguishing between different scientific methods, ans so on. 

This re-definition and re-assessment was bound, in the Italian context, 
to centre mainly round two themes: first, the relations between social science 
and historical method; and secondly, the relations between social science and 
social action. 


HISTORY AND SOCIOLOGY 


Italian culture has always (or at any rate, for the last fifty years or so) prided 
itself on its grounding in history and on the concrete nature of its methods 
of research into precise historical situations, as against the abstractness of the 
naturalistic sciences. It has also raised history to the level of philosophy. This 
has led, firstly, to a great confusion of ideas; and secondly, to banishing the 
social sciences completely, with the result that, in regard to many subjects 
and many fields of practical research, not only in sociology but in anthropology, 
ethnology, etc., as well, the latest titles in the bibliography date back to the 
beginning of the century, and there are 10-year gaps between entries even 
during the revival of interest in recent years. It has, moreover, encouraged the 
reluctance to make use of scientific methods to solve modern social problems. 
The sole advantage of this unsatisfactory state of affairs was that, since his. 
torical research had acquired unparalleled prestige as an instrument of philo- 
sophy and knowledge, even being regarded as the sole means of acquiring 
knowledge, it attracted whole generations of young students thirsting for 
knowledge and unaware of the very existence of any other method of research. 
Thus the supremacy enjoyed by the historical method in the field of philosophy 
was extended to the field of sociology, with effects that are still apparent both 
in certain survivals connected with more or less broad Crocian orthodoxy 
and in the campaign which is still being waged in some quarters against the 
phantom of idealism. It now looks, however, as if the solution may be to 
combine the most valuable features of historical research—particularly with 
reference to historical materialism—with the main features of the natural and 
social sciences found, mainly in the Anglo-Saxon philosophical theories of 
pragmatism and logical empiricism. A recent indication of this trend is con- 
tained in Giulio Preti’s Praxis ed Empirismo and the discussions of this work 
published in the journal Passato e Presente. 

At our congress, this theme was discussed several times, from a variety 
of angles and in varying detail. Let us take a few of the most important points 
raised. 

The first step was to set out the requirements of autonomy, and to assert, 
as against imperialistic claims in regard to historism and scientism: (a) that 
the generalization method used in social science is justified in deriving certain 
general propositions and analytical formulae from the knowledge of individual 
events; (b) that, while the historical method likewise uses formulae, the latter 
serve merely as points of reference for situating events in space and time. 
Apart from this distinction history, obviously, can have no validity or signi- 
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fiance unless it uses generalizations corresponding to the formulae worked 
out by the social sciences. It is a truism that sociologists must consider the 
phenomena they are investigating against their historical background. The 
general formula of scientific investigation: ‘ifa. . . it then follows that b. . .’ is 
perfectly compatible with that particular type of historical study which takes 
account of the conditions in which a given event or series of events may be 
expected, with a certain degree of probability, to occur. Naturally, the extent 
to which historical data can usefully be applied varies in different lines of 
research and different branches of the social sciences. The field in which these 
data can most obviously be useful is cultural anthropology, and it is no mere 
chance that there is now in America a reaction against certain traditional 
naturalistic trends. At all events, both the discussions at the congress and other 
developments in Italy appear to indicate that the present tendency is for 
sociologists to attach greater importance to history; whilst historians are 
paying more attention to social studies and resorting increasingly to genera- 
lization. At the same time, there is a move towards closer collaboration and 
co-ordination between these two groups of specialists in specific research 
projects and for the solution of particular problems. 


SCIENCE AND SOCIAL ACTION 


In the course of the discussion on the definition and limits of the various 
sciences, as we saw, the connexion between science and social action was 
frequently brought up; and we explained that this was partly due to the peculiar 
atmosphere of Italian sociology. To be a little more specific: we have, on the 
one hand, the influence of the origins or political affiliations (or at any rate 
the interests and social convictions) of many research workers, whose politico- 
social and scientific motives are in fact closely linked. The most important 
factor here is the direct or indirect influence of Marxism. Another point is 
that, in Italy, more than in other countries, perhaps, social research work is, 
owing to the structure of Italian society, greatly influenced by practical 
considerations, partly for financial reasons, and partly also because social 
science continues to be excluded from the regular academic curriculum. Most 
social research projects at present bear on specific situations of immediate 
importance for the solution of certain urgent problems, and are organized by 
social service centres, business managements, public administrations, rehabili- 
tation centres, town planning institutes, trade union offices and, of course, 
specialized institutes working for private firms. Likewise, most of the teaching 
in this field is done in institutes connected with these centres rather than in 
State educational establishments. One of the results of this situation has been 
a widespread tendency to avoid theorizing, which contrasts sharply with the 
‘social philosophizing’ of the few university bodies where sociology is taught. 
In these conditions it is even more imperative that the important problem of 
the connexion which exists and must exist between the social sciences and social 
action for reform should be solved. An important point that was brought out 
by various speakers at the congress is that the very existence of social science 
studies and research is in itself a step in the direction of social reform. The 
‘principle of sociological indetermination’ was mentioned, and one report 
analysed this phenomenon in relation to various research techniques, in par- 
ticular the interview method; another spoke of the symbolical importance of 
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the ‘community self-survey’ and of the relations established between the re. 
searcher and the environment he is investigating. On this basis, one speaker 
proposed a utopian plan for the science of the observation of human society, 
asserting that the power of social control deriving from the study of this 
science should be directed towards lessening the social tensions brought to 
light. The tone of this proposal is unimaginative and ironical, but it does 
point to the existence of a dangerous illusion, namely, that social scientists 
can remain outside all conflicts, and use their knowledge as an instrument 
to solve them. These two different scientific approaches—the one observing 
the clashes of a world in constant dialectical conflict and offering its services 
to one side or the other in order to sharpen its weapons, the other claiming to 
be able to discover the ideal formula for human society, and undertaking to 
teach mankind to attain that ideal—need not necessarily, in our view, be 
mutually incompatible. To discover and describe a way out of this dilemma, 
and find a solution to this problem which every social research worker, unless 
he takes refuge in dogmatism or neutrality, must continue to ponder over, is 
of course not easy; but we think it will be useful to start by defining the various 
social research fields, in many of which the two scientific approaches, on a 
purely technical and empirical basis, can be largely reconciled, regardless 
of the individual or collective motives of the research workers. At a deeper 
level, research workers are bound to accept the scientific propositions which 
indicate the real bases and causes of the conflicts, and the conditions which 
are probably necessary for resolving them, and their acceptance of these 
propositions inevitably influences their judgement values. 

‘And will the social sciences serve tyrants too, for the oppression of mankind?’ 
This was the question with which the inaugural paper at the congress closed. 
There seems to be no doubt about the answer: a science of that kind would 
be no science at all, since it would be tantamount to renouncing both the right 
to raise the fundamental social questions of the relations between events in 
general and to single out those which, in one form or another, express, com- 
municate and proclaim the will of society; and society cannot, in the nature 
of things, desire oppression. 

The question remains both complex and fundamental, and it certainly 
cannot have escaped the attention of the budding science of sociology in 
Italy. 


MAIN THEMES 


It is now possible to sum up some, if not all, of the themes which predominated 
in the papers and speeches at the congress. One subject frequently mentioned 
was the underlying unity, despite certain disparities, of the social sciences 
and the importance of closer co-ordination between them. This was urged 
by specialists working in ostensibly widely different fields, such as psychiatrists, 
public health workers, economists, geographers, town planners, philosophers 
and so on. In fact, the convergence of views was one of the main features of 
the congress. Many speakers gave details of how collaboration between the 
various branches of social science worked in practice, quoting, for instance, 
the important field of consumer research. Similarly, various speakers stressed 
the desirability of abolishing the formalistic approach—a fault to which Italy 
is particularly prone—in certain subjects such as law and political science 
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with their tradition of operating in isolation, in favour of a sociological 
approach. 

Another important feature of the congress was the renunciation of all 
ontological definitions and the rejection of what has been described as the 
‘ngenuously objectivistic phase of science which consists in taking the various 
moments of a logico-empirical generalization for authentic levels of reality’. 

Finally, an outstanding achievement of the congress, in view of the presence 
of a large number of philosophers, was to admit that the absolutist phase of a 
social philosophy which claimed to take the place of practical research was 
over, and to recognize the importance of the new scientific approach for the 
study of society, which has, as it were, constituted the dynamite of modern 


thought. 


TOWN AND COUNTRY 


As we have already remarked, this subject, or rather the field to which it 
belongs, is a traditional theme in Italian culture, a fact which was confirmed 
anew at this congress, where one of the reports submitted contained a general 
survey of the parliamentary inquiries carried out since the Unification. One 
such inquiry—the Jacini inquiry, started in 1877—has since become famous. 
It was made at a time when Italy was only’just embarking on its own form of 
industrial revolution, and the countryside was still little affected by the influence 
and attraction of the industrial towns. There is much interesting material to 
be gleaned from the reports, many of them very intelligent, prepared by,the 
various commissioners. One, for instance, describes the sharp contrast between 
country and town-dwellers, the great difference between the two, even in 
ways of speech, and the town-dwellers’ contemptuous attitude towards 
country-folk. Another speaks of the vicious circle constituted by the appalling 
squalor of country hovels (‘the families of day-labourers sometimes live in 
horrifying conditions; as many as 100 families may be found crammed into a 
few wretched hovels’) and the landowners’ interest in keeping them in these 
conditions. A third speaks of the crumbling, after the Unification, of the 
authority and prestige which, under the old regime, invariably attached to 
power, and remarks that the new system leaves room for conflicting autho- 
rities and critical attitudes. An investigation carried out only a short time ago, 
not on instructions from parliament but on the initiative of two young poli- 
ticians who later became famous—Franchetti and Sonnino—contains a 
definition of the problem of settlements which still applies today: it condemns 
the centralized type of settlement found in the south (loss of many working 
hours and even days owing to people living so far from their work; discomfort 
caused to workers by being so far from their homes, etc.), and suggests encour- 
aging decentralization, and the establishment of small settlements close to the 
fields, which would have the further advantage of making people feel that they 
had some stake in the land. In other words, Franchetti and Sonnino proposed 
a method that has been tried out recently, in the area affected by the new 
agrarian reform, as part of an experiment which is still continuing but which, 
as has been pointed out, does not take account of the new facilities afforded 
by technological progress for eliminating certain drawbacks without at the 
same time destroying the traditional role of the small southern towns as a 
focal point of community life. 
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It is interesting to observe, from the successive parliamentary inquirie 
such as that made by Giolitti in 1909, the effects of the industrial revolution 
which Italy underwent during this period. The most striking result was the 
wave of emigration to foreign countries, which reached its peak at this tim 
and which was, in the main, beneficial, both because the emigrants sent money 
back home and because, on their return, they invested their savings in ney 
building schemes. Also emigration relieved the pressure on the labour market, 
which was thus able to develop in fairer conditions. Another fact revealed 
by these parliamentary inquiries was the rapid development of peasant asso. 
ciations of all types—political associations, trade unions, co-operative move. 
ments and so on, which made the peasants increasingly aware of their right 
and their strength. On the other hand, these inquiries contain many account 
of interviews with landowners who told the royal commissioners that they 
intended to defend their class privileges and positions, if necessary calling on 
the government for support. 


INTERNAL MIGRATIONS 


Another point brought out in the parliamentary inquiries made since the 
last war is the importance of the new problem of internal migration. The 
fascists, as we know, had attempted to prevent it by passing new laws on over- 
crowding in towns—which, incidentally, were very often infringed. The pro- 
blem arose again immediately after the war, and the movement has attained 
its peak during the past eight to ten years. The main migration stream is from 
south to north and, on a smaller scale, from east to west: in other words, 
from south Italy and Venetia, which are agricultural regions, towards the 
industrial triangle Turin-Milan-Genoa, with a lesser stream directed towards 
Rome. Contrary to the general belief, however, the great majority of the 
people emigrating to the cities come from the surrounding countryside. By 
far the largest number of immigrants to Milan, for instance, come from other 
parts of Lombardy; the next largest from Venetia; and the rest from the south. 
Basically, this movement is beneficial. The Vanoni development plan, as we 
know, provides for the transfer of about a million labour units from the pri- 
mary to the secondary and tertiary sectors in the 10-year period 1954-64. 
This involves migration from the country to the towns and, according to 
estimates, moving about 600,000 people from south to north. A less satisfactory 
feature is the entirely unorganized, sporadic and in many cases clandestine 
character of this movement. Various reports on research designed to discover 
the laws underlying this migration were presented to the congress; but there 
is much study and practical work on the subject still to be done. Indeed, this 
is a classical research project, calling for careful organization, thorough col- 
laboration between different groups, and co-ordination between research 
workers and government authorities. Since many local government officials 
from all over the country spoke at this congress, and gave various proof 
of interest and goodwill, it will very likely be possible, in the next few months, 
to establish satisfactory working relations between local authorities and social 
research workers. 
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OTHER PROBLEMS 


A number of other problems characteristic of Italy were also touched on— 
agrarian reform for instance, the planning of building in small towns and 
on the outskirts of large towns and the cultural advantages of maintaining a 
dependant class in industrialized rural areas. One research project, on which 
two reports were’ written, dealt with the! static nature of peasant society 
even in towns that are relatively large but immersed in a backward peasant 
environment. Within this framework, an interesting analysis was made of the 
readiness to take risks. A classified list was made of the extent to which this 
characteristic is found in all types of people, from merchants at one end of 
the scale to peasants at the other; and examples were given of various symbo- 
lical behaviour patterns reflecting the desire for security, such as the building 
of a house—which is the main aim of the entire population—the acquisition 
of gold objects, hoarding, etc. 


THE NEW SOCIOLOGY 


It may be interesting to attempt an analysis of the trends of modern Italian 
sociology, as revealed at this congress. Some of the main features have already 
been mentioned in the summary of the subjects dealt with. One point to 
note is that American influences and American sources have clearly superseded 
German ones, though Italian sociologists are obviously determined not to be 
restricted by slavish imitation of American methods. Thus while some writers 
praise the new elements introduced by American sociology, others urge that 
they should be approached with the utmost caution. A similar shift of emphasis, 
though less far-reaching, had occurred earlier in Italian philosophy (though 
the influence which prevailed was, in this case, English). 

It will be noted that neither the French nor the English influence is very 
strong in social studies; and that there is little prospect of an independent 
Italian tradition. An attempt is being made, it is true, to link up present-day 
social work with nineteenth-century sociology, but not a very serious one. 
Pareto was not mentioned except by one economist. The influence of recent 
English nominalist philosophy can be seen in a certain trend of political 
sociology, even though the intention is to demonstrate that it is out of date. 

There is fairly profound and widespread interest in recent research on 
subjects such as the economic and social aspects of expansion, consumption, 
the elaboration of new mathematical formulas, the theory of communications, 
the most recent views on the problem of culture, Parson’s inter-disciplinary 


system, etc. 


CONCLUSIONS 


After what is merely a first stage, the conclusions reached can only be of a 
provisional nature. Thanks to the scholarly reports presented and, above all, 
to the opportunity it provided for the expression of opinions and the exchange 
of views, the congress gave an important initial impetus to the social science 
research movement. The activities planned in broad outline on that occasion 
are now being elaborated, as it were, in depth. In other words, the tasks before 
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us are as follows: (a) To reinforce and co-ordinate the organization of research 
work, perhaps establishing some kind of central body to serve as a pilot or 
model, as some other countries have done. In this connexion, it will be neces. 
sary to define, strengthen and make clearer the links with working organiz- 
ations, particularly in regard to public bodies and local authorities. (b) To lay 
the foundations for the development of social science teaching. (c) To set 


up a central organization to collate and disseminate the vast quantity of 


documentation amassed by social research workers, bibliographers, etc. 
(d) To promote, between research workers and executive bodies, specific 
and regular contacts more direct and lasting than those which can be establish- 
ed in the course of a congress. (e) To foster such contacts with similar circles 
abroad. 


MEETINGS OF THE [INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC 
ASSOCIATION IN 1958 


A meeting of the Executive Committee of the International Economic Association 
(IEA) was held at Corfu (Greece) on 3 September 1958. 

- Among those present were: Professors Erik Lindahl (president), Louis Baudin (vice- 
president), E. A. G. Robinson (treasurer), Gottfried Haberler (U.S.A.), W. G. Hoff- 
mann (Germany), W. A. Joehr (Switzerland), Ichiro Nakayama (Japan). Professor 
Eugenio Gudin (Brazil) was absent. 

Unesco was represented by Mr. K. Szcerba-Likiernik, Social Sciences Department. 

The Executive Committee considered the arrangements for the meeting of the IEA 
council to be held in September 1959 concurrently with a round-table conference on 
inflation. 

The Executive Committee considered the advisability of holding open congresses 
at intervals in conjunction with the meetings of the council. The secretary reported 
that she had received a suggestion from the president of the Austrian association that 
a congress might be held either in Salzburg or in Vienna concurrently with the 1962 
meeting of the council. It was the view of the Executive Committee that congresses 
at intervals of six years met the need to bring the work of the IEA to a larger number 
of members of the national associations. It was agreed to recommend to the council 
that plans for 1962 should be made on the basis of the holding of another congress in 
that year, possibly in Austria. 

The president, Professor Robinson and Professor Haberler reported on the conference 
organized by Unesco with the collaboration of the IEA held with Eastern European 
economists at Bursa, and the committee considered the lessons of that conference in 
respect of the types of subject that seemed to lend themselves best to such discussion. 
There was reason to think that discussion was likely to be easier where ideological 
issues were not of paramount importance and where differences of classical and Marxist 
terminology did not play a large part. 

The treasurer briefly reported on the refresher course for teachers of advanced 
economics, organized by the IEA under contract with Unesco, at Murree in Pakistan 
during the previous few weeks. The course was based on the Unesco programme for 
participation in the activities of Member States. Preliminary reports indicated that 
the course had been welcomed with great interest by Pakistani economists and the 
results appeared to be satisfactory. 

The Executive Committee considered the question of future activities: 

1. The Executive Committee decided to accept the suggestion made by Professor 
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J. Dunlop (Harvard University) that it should sponsor and assist in the adminis- 
tration of a conference between Western and Eastern economists on labour pro- 
ductivity. The best time for this conference would be either Easter or early 
summer 1960. 

9, The Executive Committee approved the géneral arrangements for a conference on 
the problems of the economic development of Africa South of the Sahara. It was 
proposed to hold the conference at Lourengo Marques in Portuguese East Africa, 
and provisional arrangements were being made for July 1959. Mr. K. Szczerba- 
Likiernik expressed the interest of Unesco in the proposals and undertook to consult 
his colleagues as to whether any Unesco funds might be made available. 

3. The Executive Committee further considered the plans for a conference to be held 
in Japan on economic progress with special reference to the problems of the whole 
of the Far Eastern region. Representatives of the various States of the region and of 
ECAFE and other organizations working in the region should be invited. 

. Arefresher course will be organized for the Pacific Coast region of South America, 
dealing principally with the needs of Bolivia, Peru, Ecuador and Columbia. 
Mr. Szczerba-Likiernik expressed the interest of Unesco in this proposal. 

. The subjects of the annual conference of 1960 were considered. It was agreed to 
proceed with the more detailed formulation of three possible topics: 

(a) Public finance, for the study of which Professor Peacock had submitted proposals. 

(b) Economic ‘take-off’; it was agreed to invite a committee to prepare a draft 
programme for consideration. 

(c) Economic science and economic policy; it was agreed to invite a committee to 
draft a programme. . 

6. The committee gave some consideration to further and more distant projects, and 
in particular to the regions of the world in which conferences or refresher courses 
seemed to be especially desirable, and the possible methods of financing them. The 
regions which seemed to have special needs included South European and Medi- 
terranean countries, including North Africa, the Middle East, and Central America 
and the West Indies. 

The Executive Committee accepted the applications for membership submitted by the 

Economic Association of Bolivia and the Czechoslovakian Economic Association. 
The following books were published in 1957-58: The Economics of International Migra- 

tion; Stability and Progress in the World Economy, edited by D. Hague; Classics in the Theory 

of Public Finance, edited by Professors Musgrave and Peacock. 


o 


After the meeting of the Executive Committee, a round-table conference on capital 

theory was held from 4 to 11 September. 
The following papers had been circulated in advance and were discussed by the 

participants: 

‘The essentials of a theory of capital’, by F. Lutz; 

‘The measurement of capital in relation to other economic aggregates’, by J. Hicks; 

‘Evaluation of “social income”: capital formation and wealth’, by P. Samuelson; 

‘Appraisal of the labour-saving and capital-saving character of innovations’, by 
W. Fellner; 

‘On measuring capital’, by T. Barna; 

‘A dynamic growth model involving a production function’, by D. Champernowne; 

‘The capital-output ratio: its variation and stability’, by N. Kaldor and E. Domar; 

‘Some findings and questions regarding the relation of the capital-output ratio to 
economic growth in U.S.A.’, by R. Goldsmith; 

‘Long-term growth and capital formation in Germany’, by W. Hoffmann; 

‘La combinaison des facteurs productifs et l’intensité du capital’, by A. Barrére; 

‘An analysis of a market for investment goods with special reference to the sensitivity 
of investment, and the substitution of capital for labour, to the rate of interest’, by 
B. Thalberg; 

‘La théorie de la répartition du revenu national et les catégories de capitalistes’, by 
J. Marchal; 
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‘Notes toward a Wicksellian model of distributive shares’, by R. Solow. 

The following economists, who did not submit written papers, also took part in the 
discussion: Professors Louis Baudin, Jan Drewnowski (Poland), D. Delivanis (Greece), 
Marina Goudi (Greece), N. Islam (Pakistan), P. W. Joehr (Switzerland), Erik Lindab] 
(Sweden), J. M. Little (United Kingdom), Malinvaud (France), Ichiro Nakayama 
(Japan), Piero Sraffa (United Kingdom), P. Sylos-Labini (Italy), D. Todorovitch 
(Yugoslavia). Professor Douglas Hague (United Kingdom) acted as rapporteur. 
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In a brief report of the proceedings of the round table, it would be difficult if not [theory 
impossible to summarize all the papers presented. The best thing to do is perhaps tofehal, £ 
give the chairman’s impression of the discussion. power 

First, the meeting discussed investment with relation to the individual firm. ThefAstro 


participants reached some measure of agreement on the question of profit maximization, fto be | 
They seemed to agree that since the real world was so complex, any such theory would fmargt 
have to include a classification of firms according to their particular circumstances. If [iffere 
however, one had to use a generalized theory, the opinion was that the best one would 
be Irving Fisher’s concept of the maximization of the present value of profits. It was 
also considered that in a ‘golden age’ or a stationary economy all the various criteria 
for profit maximization would amount to the same thing. There were of course some 
differences of opinion. Mr. Alain Barrére took the view that machines and labour 
complemented each other, while Mr. B. Thalberg argued the other way. The majority 
sidei with Mr. Thalberg, though the chairman himself was on the side of Mr. Barrére, OF 
Professor Frederik Lutz was sorry the meeting had not taken up Dr. Barna’s suggestion 
in favour of a more realistic theory because the problem was such an important one 
for economic policy. One ought to know how businessmen behaved—if they calculated 
profits at a standard rate, the effect of a change in interest rates on investments would 
be very small. 


The round table then went on to consider the statistical and theoretical measurement § !"€ 
of both capital and social income. There was a wide gap between what the theorists Brus 
said should be measured and what the statisticians could and did measure. Perhaps, §7°° * 
by the very nature of things, this particular gulf was unbridgeable, and perhaps it §%™ 
was even good that the gulf should remain unbridged. The theorists had to set the statis- §°8™" 
ticians a goal and even if the statisticians could not reach it, the theorists’ efforts stil by M 
helped them to decide how near they could get to it with the available figures. The Th 
discussion on the capital-output ratio was disappointing. The statistical material given Ana 
was empirical evidence which the meeting was prepared to accept, but no agreement of th 
could be reached as to how to interpret it. The participants were not sure whether the Moe: 
capital-output ratio could be said to be constant or not. Some seemed prepared to f° 
accept a change of 30 per cent as being consistent with stability; others regarded itas ~ 
evidence of considerable change. It was therefore clear that no generally acceptable died 
criterion of stability had been found and no certainty as to whether thetheories could nc 


be based on the assumption of a stable capital-output ratio. However an agreement m 
was reached on some particular points, for example, that technical progress must § °S 
lower the capital-output ratio, and no one disagreed with Professor W. Fellner’s 


definition of capital-and labour-saving inventions. * 
The third major topic was the dynamic models produced by several participants. held 
Despite his admiration for the intellectual powers of the model-builders, Professor bom 


F. Lutz was worried by the rapid accumulation of such dynamic models and considered 
that, by varying the assumptions, we might well go on building them almost indefinitely. age 
Everyone agreed with Mr. N. Kaldor that our models should keep in touch with reality 
and that observed effects should be explained. But since the members of the round 
table could not even agree on the observed phenomena this was not very helpful. 
Professor Lutz suggested that the whole field of capital theory should be turned over 
to the empirical researchers for the next 10 or 15 years. We needed to learn more about 
not only the average capital-output ratio but also the different capital-output ratios 
in the various parts of the economy. We also needed to know about changes in the 
industrial structure of economies and in the relative importance of the different sectors 
within an economy, about profit ratios and about many similar phenomena. If only 
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he empirical researchers could tell us this, we should then know what we had to 
plain and what assumptions were based on reality. This would give the material for 
nore useful model building. Some precision might be lost but it would be lost in favour 
{ greater realism. The chairman disliked the principle of art for art’s sake in economics. 
The building of models was not to be condemned but it must be kept in close touch 
ith reality. 

Finally, the conference discussed marginal productivity theory as the basis for a 
cory of distribution. Some accepted and some rejected the idea. Professor Jean Mar- 
thal, for example, came out strongly in favour of a theory of distribution based on 
power, but he had so far only provided a starting point for the creation of such a theory. 
A strong majority rejected the marginal principle entirely, but would not say what was 
to be put in its place. Perhaps the discussion will stimulate those who do not believe in 
marginal productivity theory to build up an alternative system based on new and 
different principles. 


THE THIRTY-FIRST SESSION 
OF THE INTERNATIONAL STATISTICAL INSTITUTE 


Brussels, 2-8 September 1958 


The thirty-first session of the International Statistical Institute (ISI) was held in 
Brussels, from 2 to 8 September 1958. It was attended by about 130 members and 
200 non-members, including official delegations from 24 governments, 7 international 
organizations, 8 international and national organizations affiliated with ISI, and 7 other 
organizations interested in the field of statistics in general. Unesco was represented 
by Mr. B. A. Liu, chief of the Statistical Division. 

The opening ceremony was held in the Petit Auditoire at the Exposition grounds. 
An address of welcome was given by Mr. R. Scheyven, Minister of Economic Affairs 
of the Government of Belgium, followed by speeches of the representative of Baron 
Moens de Fernig, Commissaire Général prés l’Exposition Universelle et Interna- 
tionale, of Professor G. Darmois, president of the ISI, and of Mr. A. Dufrasne, 
chairman of the organizing committee of the session. 

The scientific meetings, two each morning and afternoon, were held in the Palais 
des Congrés Albertine, a new government building designed and equipped for inter- 
national congresses (including provisions for simultaneous interpretation, banking and 
postal facilities, etc.). Some eighty papers were presented at the session, including 
one on ‘Measuring the educational level of the population: a methodological 
study’, by Mr. B. A. Liu and Miss Pineda. 

After the closing of the session, a meeting of the Education Committee of ISI was 
held on Monday, 8 September, at the Institut National de Statistique, at which the 
educational programme of the ISI for the next two years was discussed. Mr. B. A. Liu 
participated in the discussions of this committee. 

The Government of Japan has extended an official invitation for the next session of 
ISI to be held in Tokyo in 1960. The time and place of the next session will be eventually 
decided by the bureau of the institute. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL SYMPOSIUM 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF STRASBOURG 


24 to 27 March 1958 


An international symposium was held in the Faculty of Arts of the University of 
Strasbourg, with Mr. Jean Babin, rector of the Académie de Strasbourg, as honorary 
president. The subject was: ‘The labour movement from 1929 to 1939, from the 
great depression to the second world war (the financial crisis and other factors in th 
development of the labour movement, its methods of procedure, its aims in various 
countries, and the connexion between trade ‘unionism and the economic situation)’, 

The meeting was arranged by one of the commissions of the International Committe: 
of Historical Sciences, the International Commission on the History of Social Movement 
and Social Structures, under the chairmanship of Mr. Georges Bourgin, honorary 
director of the Archives de France. This body is connected with Unesco through the 
International Counil for Philosophy and Humanistic Studies. One of its specific functions 
is to establish contact between historians, economists and sociologists. Hitherto it ha 
carried out research on the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, but work is now in 
progress on the social structures of the eighteenth century, and it is intended to carry 
out surveys on the social movements of the present day. 

For the Strasbourg symposium, 16 reports were prepared by leading specialists in 
humanistic studies, in the following countries: Federal Republic of Germany, United 
States, France, Great Britain, Italy, Mexico, Norway, Netherlands, Sweden, U.S.S.R. 
and Uruguay. They dealt with the labour movement in 1929 and 1939 in these coun. 
tries and in Belgium, Argentina and Chile. 

The symposium was attended by 45 people: Mr. Georges Duveau, vice-president of 
the commission; Mrs. Denise Fauvel-Rouif, general secretary to the commission; 
Messrs. R. von Albertini, C. Balfour, A. Barjonet, J. M. Bartel, E. Bull, A. Chabert, 
B. S. Chlepner, J. Colton, W. Conze, E. Coornaert, M. de la Cueva, M. David, G. de! 
Bo, J. Dhondt, P. Dollinger, Fr. P. Droulers, Messrs. J. Droz, R. Dufraisse, J. T. Dunlop, 
U. Fedeli, G. Feltrinelli, W. Fraeys, B. Gille, G. Goriely, W. Haacke, F. de Jong, 
T. Lindbom, G. Livet, V. Lorwin, E. Lousse, F. Ponteil, R. Portal, A. Protopopov, 
Mrs. L. Riva-Sanseverino Gilardi, Messrs. A. J. C. Ruter, B. Seidel, M. Simon, 
E. F. Soderlund, Mrs. E. Stepanova, Messrs. V. Trukhanovski, L. Valiani, C. Vannu- 
telli, Miss O. Voilliard. Twelve countries were represented, 15 national bodies and 
five major international organizations. There were representatives of the main countries 
of Europe, the U.S.S.R., the United States of America and Latin America. 

The chairman at the opening meeting was Professor Félix Ponteil, director of the 
Institut d’Etudes Politiques and president of the Unesco Regional Committee. In his 
address, Professor Ponteil expressed his satisfaction that scholars of different branches 
of learning had agreed to come together to discuss problems which concerned them all. 

Mr. Emile Coornaert, professor at the Collége de France, presided at the closing 
meeting. He stated the immediate conclusions to be drawn from the extremely interest- 
ing papers read and from the discussions that had followed. He also expressed the feelings 
of all the delegates when he thanked the general secretary of the commission, Mrs. Denise 
Fauvel-Rouif, for organizing the symposium. He paid tribute to the work she had done 
since 1953 in encouraging all sorts of organizations to investigate the different aspects 
of complex social movements and, as the president, Mr. Robert Fawtier, had urged, 
in breaking down barriers to that synthesis of ideas which is so important. 

Further reports supplementing those given at the Strasbourg meeting are planned 
for the eleventh session of the International Congress of Historical Sciences, to be held 
at Stockholm in 1960. 
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AN INTERNATIONAL DIRECTORY 
OF PSYCHOLOGISTS 


The first International Directory of Psychologists, containing names and biographical 
sketches of 7,000 Psy chologists in g1 countries outside the United States, was published 
in June 1958. 

This directory has been prepared by a committee of the National Academy of Sciences 
National Research Council of the United States, under the chairmanship of Professor 
E. G. Boring, Harvard University with the cooperation of Eugene H. Jacobson, editor, 
and H. C. J. Duijkev, European co-editor. 

Names of psychologists are listed alphabetically, by country. Entries include postal 
address, date of birth, academic degrees, principal occupation, professional society 
memberships, editorships, major professional activities and major psychological interests. 

Work on the directory has been in progress since 1955 with the co-operation of the 
International Union of Scientific rene and the whicel international and national 
psychological societies. 

The price is $2.50 (including postage $2.75). Copies can be ordered from your 
bookseller or directly from the publishers: Royal Vangorcum Ltd., Assen, Netherlands. 
Money orders accepted. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF A 
SOCIETY FOR THE HISTORY OF TECHNOLOGY?! 


Cleveland, Ohio 


In an effort to assess the impact of technology on society, a number of scholars have 
grouped together to form this new organization. It will sponsor meetings at which 
various aspects of technological history will be investigated and will publish a quarterly 
journal, Technology and Culture, devoted to the study of the development of technology 
and its relations with society and culture. 

The Executive Committee includes, among others, Melvin Kransberg, chairman, 
Case Institute of Technology, William Fielding Ogburn, University of Chicago, and 
Lynn White, Jr., Mills College. Among the members of the Advisory Council are 
Bert Loewenberg, Sarah Lawrence College, Robert K. Merton, Columbia University, 
Lewis Mumford, Amenia, New York, and David Riesman, University of Chicago. 

Inquiries should be addressed to Professor Melvin Kranzberg, Room 315, Main 
Building, Case Institute of Technology, Cleveland 6, Ohio. 


1. See American Sociological Review, Vol. 23, No. 4, August 1958. 














INTERNATIONAL SOCIAL SCIENCE JOURNAL 


CARNEGIE ENDOWMENT 
FOR INTERNATIONAL PEACE 


(EUROPEAN CENTRE) 


PRIZES IN INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


The Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, in order to encourage research ; 


by Europeans into problems of international organization, to help young scholars ty 
have interesting works in this field published, and to make generally available studi; 
which might not otherwise see the light of day, announces an international competition, 
which will take place annually until 1959. 


REGULATIONS 


Subject. The contribution may deal, on the basis of a serious analysis of experience, with 
any aspect of the activity of international organizations. They must consist neither of 
abstract speculations regarding the nature and utility of international organization, 
nor of mere descriptions of the functioning of institutions. For the purpose of this com- 
petition, the term ‘international organization’ will be understood to mean general 
or regional intergovernmental agencies. 


Closing date. Entries must be received not later than 1 July 1959, in order to be eligible 
for the prizes offered in 1959. 


Eligibility. In as much as the purpose of the prizes is to encourage research by persons 
who have not yet had an opportunity to establish a reputation, the competition is open 
only to persons who have published at most one book in the field of history, law or the 
social sciences. In determining eligibility, a doctoral dissertation reproduced in a 
limited number of copies will not be counted as a published book. 

In order to equalize the conditions of competition, two parallel series of awards will 
be established, the first for manuscripts and the second for printed books. Dissertations 
will be accepted as entries if they fulfil the conditions of contest. 

Contestants in either category must also satisfy the following additional conditions: 
(a) Nationality—Competitors must be nationals of the United Kingdom, Eire, o 
one of the countries of Continental Europe, or have resided in one or more of those 
countries for at least ten years, as of 1 July 1959; (b) Age—Contestants must not have 
passed their fortieth birthday on 1 July 1959. 


Language. Entries may be written in English, French, Italian or German. 


Form of submission. Entries in the manuscript section of the contest must be typewritten, 
double-spaced, on one side of the page only. Carbon copies are acceptable provided 
they are clearly legible. Published works shall be submitted in the form of the printed 
volume. In either case, five copies are required. 


Length. It is expected that studies will be of the order of 90,000 words or 300 printed 
pages. Primary emphasis in judging will be placed on content rather than on length. 


Judging. Entries will be judged by a committee of five specialists in the field of inter- 


national relations, including three Europeans, one North American and _ one 
member from another continent. 
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NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 





wm of the awards. (a) The Carnegie prize in the manuscript section of the contest 
ill comprise a cash award of $500 and publication of the winning entry at the Endow- 
nent’s expense: (b) The Carnegie prize in the book section will comprise a cash award 
4 $1,500; (c) One honourable mention of $250 will be awarded in each category; 
d) Should the judges decide that no entry in either or both category is worthy of the 
arnegie prize, they may at their discretion make special awards or increase the number 
f honourable mentions. 













eae Disqualifying clause. All present and former employees of the Carnegie Endowment 
ble relies re disqualified from participating in the competition. 
mpetition, 


PREVIOUS AWARDS 


1955- Category ‘Books’: First prize—Stanley Hoffmann, Organisations internationales 
4 pouvoirs politiques des Etats; Honourable mention—Pierre F. Brugiére, Les pouvoirs de 
Assemblée générale des Nations Unies en matiére politique de sécurité, Category ‘Manuscripts’: 
First prize—David Wightman, ‘Economic co-operation’; Honourable mention— 
F. S. Northedge, ‘Intellectuals and the League of Nations’. 


ence, with 
neither of 
nizations, 
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n genera 1956. Category ‘Manuscripts’: First prize—Mohammed Bedjaoui, ‘Fonction publique 


internationale et influences nationales’, Category ‘Books’: Honourable mention— 
Romain Yakemtchouk, L’O. N. U., la sécurité régionale et le probléme du régionalisme. 

saa: 1957. Category ‘Manuscripts’: First prize—Jean Salmon, ‘Le réle des organisations 
internationales en matiére de préts et d’emprunts’. No other prize has been awarded. 
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1958. Category ‘Books’: First prize—Jean Buchmann, A la recherche d’un ordre inter- 
ational; Honourable mention—H. Ph. Visser’t Hooft, Les Nations Unies et la conservation 
des ressources de la mer. Category ‘Manuscripts’: Honourable mention—J. E. Havel, 
‘Les Etats scandinaves et |’intégration européenne’. 


vards will 


ertation §emtties and all correspondence regarding the contest should be addressed to: Centre 


Européen de la Dotation Carnegie, Route de Ferney 172, Grand-Saconnex, Geneva, 
adlition: Switzerland. 
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INTERNATIONAL REVIEW - 
OF ADMINISTRATIVE SCIENCES 





CONTENTS OF VOL. XxIv (1958), No. 4 = 
J. PoORTERMAN Diplomats and Foreign Service Regulations.* 
F. BECKER The Donoughmore Report and the Franks Report: 
two important attempts to limit administrative 
discretion in Great Britain. 
P. Levit Administrative Procedure in Czechoslovakia.* 
R. K. Goocu The Battle of the 1958 Budget: a Retrospect. 
A. CocaTRE-ZILGIEN The Juridical Nature of Internal Measures in French 
Administrative Law.* 
E. Garcia DE EnTERRIA Aspects of Advice Procedure in Administration.* For 
J. VANDENDRIES Politics and the Belgian Civil Service.* 
E. DEvons Government on the Inner Circle. 
(* These articles are written either in French or in Spanish, and are followed PAI 


by an extensive summary in English.) 
Bibliography, Book Reviews and Critical Studies (96 items); Items of News> 








Chronicle of the Institute. ne 
Subscription: -$8.00 Single copy: $2.50 phi 
INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF ADMINISTRATIVE . SCIENCES P ec 
205, rue Belliard, Brussels 4, Belgium. = 
i 
Leg 
SOCIAL RESEARCH |: 
An international quarterly founded in 1934, published by the Graduate Faculty F 
of Political and Social Science of the New School for Social Research, New York The 
The 
Contents for Winter 1958 (Volume 25, Number 4) bs 
ne 
France from the Fourth to the Fifth Republic. Otto Kirchheimer The 
Exchange Rates within aCommon Market . Leland B. Yeager — 
National Security ina NuclearAge. . . . Kenneth W. Thompson i 
Bacon, Bruno, and the Eternal Recurrence . Howard B. White 
On ‘Americanizing’ the American Indian wile 
(Note) . eS Horace M. Kallen Doc 
Book Reviews Boo 
Boo 
Table of Contents and Indexes for Volume 25. 
Ill. 
Published in Spring, Summer, Autumn, and Winter 
Subscription $7.50 a year, foreign $8.00—Single copies $2.00 iy 
66 WEST 12TH STREET, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. : 

















